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THE MAJOR PURPOSES OF THIS STUDY WERE (1) TO ENRICH THE 
EXISTING ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE PROGRAM THROUGH THE USE OF 
RESIDENT COUNSELORS, (2) TO PROVIDE THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SYSTEMATIC RESEARCH CONCERNING THE ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE 
SERVICES OFFERRED, AND (3) TO EVALUATE THE FUNCTIONING OF 
RESIDENT COUNSELORS IN AN ON-GOING ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM. RESIDENT COUNSELORS WERE ADVANCED GRADUATE STUDENTS 
AT OHIO UNIVERSITY. SUMMARIES OF THE ACTUAL COUNSELING 
CONTACTS MADE IN THE SCHOOL DISTRICT AND REACTIONS OF 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS TO THE PROGRAM AS A WHOLE ARE GIVEN. 
A SAMPLE OF THE ACTIVITY LOGS KEPT BY THE COUNSELORS IS ALSO 
INCLUDED. A SPECIFIC STUDY CONCERNING WORK WAS DESIGNED TO 
ASSESS THE VOCATIONAL. KNOWLEDGE, ATTITUDES, AND VALUES OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS. SOME OF THE RESULTS WERE — (1) 
ACADEMIC ABILITY APPEARS TO BE A FACTOR CONTRIBUTING TO 
OCCUPATIONAL KNOWLEDGE, (2) WHITE COLLAR AND WOMEN'S 
OCCUPATIONS ARE HELD IN HIGHER REGARD THAN ARE BLUE COLLAR 
OCCUPATIONS, AND (3) MISINFORMATION FREQUENTLY INFLUENCES 
CHILDREN. EVALUATIONS OF THE ENTIRE PROJECT AND ITS SUB-PARTS 
ARE INCLUDED. (SK) 
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PREFACE 



This report is presented to the Ohio Department of Education, 
Division of Guidance and Testing, for the purposes of reviewing 
the Resident Counselor Project which was in operation in the 
South-Western City School District, Grove City, Ohio, during the 
1S66-67 school year. 

The individuals who contributed most to the success of the 
program were Miss Darla E. Coakley and Mr. Thomas J. Hummal, the 
resident counselors. The continued interest and assistance of 
Mr. Reece Chaney, a doctoral student at Ohio University and a 
former resident counselor, has been most helpful. ^ 

The classroom teachers who participated in the ‘World of 
Work" units should receive special commendation for their 
enthusiasm and the competency with which they incorporated the 
units into their curricula^ The teachers were: Mrs. Charlotte 

Bapst, Miss Anna Barry, Mrs. Dian Bowsher, Mrs* Marie Campbell, 
Mrs. Edna Karvey, Mrs, Nancy Johnston, Miss Kay Mullenix, Mrs^ 
Linda Rife, Mrs. Carroll Sexton, and Mrs. Peggy Vicars.. 

Mr. James Rudder, Director of Pupil Personnel, has been 
a constant source of support and encouragement as well as an 
efficient administrator of the program. Special recognition must 
be given to Dr. Paul C. Hayes, Superintendent, and Mr. John W. 
Bott, Assistant Superintendent, for their dynamic leadership 
which has enabled the South-VJestern City School District to 
become one of the most progressive in the nation. 



James A. Frost 
Project Supervisor 
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EublENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE APPLICATION AND PROPOSAL 

(1966-67) 

School Distric t South-Western City Schools Count v Franklin 

3708 South Broadway 

Address Grove city, Ohio 43123 City X Ex. Vili Local 

Telephone Area Cod e 614 Numbe r 875-2318 

Person to be contacted regarding applicatio n James Rudder i Director 
Title of Proposal; Enhancing and Enriching a Program of Elementary 
School Guidance Through the Use of Resident Counselors. , 



Summary of Proposal 

This proposal outlines a plan for the second year of a program 
which utilizes advanced graduate students in el^entary school 
guidance^ fr^. Ohio University, for the purpose of increasing the 
scope and depth of the program of elementary school guidance in 
the South-Western City School District, Grove City> Ohio. 

Purpose of Project 

1) To continue to develop and evaluate a progr^ of super- 
vised residentships as a means of enriching an on-going program 
of elementary school guidance. 2) To explore new approaches for 
improving the preparation of elementary counselors through actual 
on the job experiences, as residents. 3) To carry out an intensive 
evaluation of certain aspects of a program of Elementary School 
Guidance . 



Proposal Suiamission and Assurance of compliance 



1. i hereby apply for approval of this elementary school guidance 
project as described in the attached project proposal. 

2; The Assurance of Compliance with Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, date d June 15, 1966 a pplies to the application 
submitted herewith. 



(Signature ) . 

Superintendent or Executive 
Head submitting Application 



PROPOSED BUDGET 
Personnel Costs . $ 

Testing Costs 
Materials Costs 
Misc . Costs _ 

TOTAL Project Budget $ 



33,033.89 
3,672.90 
2^802 97 
666.00 
40,175.76 
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I A 

The South-Western City School District is located in the 
south-western quadrant of Franklin County and is made up of 
almost all of Franklin, Jackson, Pleasant, and Prairie Townships* 
Located within the boundaries of the South-Western City School 
District are the villages of Harrisburg, Darbydale, Urbancrest, 
New Rome, Lincoln Village, Galloway, Georgesville, Briggsdale, 
and the city of Grove City. The area to be served is suburban, 
^semi-rural, and rural. 

The total school population is approximately 14,500 
extending from kindergarten through grade 12. There are about 
8,500 children in grades kindergarten through grade 6. The 
district has eighteen elementary schools with a population 
ranging from 65 to 1,000 pupils per school. 

I B 

THE NEED FOR THIS PROJECT 

1. The guidance program in the elementary schools of the 
South-Western City School District has developed to the 
point that additional staff members are needed. Funds for 
this purpose from the City School budget are limited. 

2, With a background of productive experience in elementary 
school guidance, the South-Western City School District 
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staff is prepared to develop and evaluate the use of 
graduate residents as a means of enriching the guidance 
program . 

3. There is a need to continue residentships in elementary 

school guidance, to provide cooperative supervision of the 
work of the residents between the District and Ohio University, 
and to continue assessing the results of this cooperative 
effort. The University is prepared to assign two guidance 
certified, advance graduate students specializing in 
elementary school guidance to this project. The South-^festern 
District staff is prepared to provide these residents full 
time experinece in an established program, to use the 
residents to enrich this program, to supervise the expanded 

service provided, and to assist with a critical evaluation 
of their work. 

4. The potential of such a proposal as a pilot project in school- 
university cooperation for counselor education, program 
enrichment, and research is very promising. The residents 
will bring to the program fresh ideas and insights v*iich 
the experienced counselors, the teachers, director of pupil 
personnel services, and the other pupil personnel workers in 
the South-Western program can help to test through field 
try-out and research. 




PROJECT PURPOSES OR OBJECTIVES 

1. To demonstrate the enrichment of an existing elementary 
guidance program through the use of advanced graduate 
residents who will be assigned by Ohio University. (The 
District's staff and the counselor education staff of 
Ohio University will cooperate to effect this program.) 

2 , To have the residents function in the elementary guidance 
program described in the South-Western City Schools* 
revised Handbook of Elementary Guidance . 

3 , To facilitate a systematic program of local studies of 
elementary guidance services including evaluation of part 
of the school district's elementary school testing program 
through the use of research facilities available through 
Ohio University and/or the South-Western City School District 

4. To critically evaluate the potential for school-university 
cooperation to implement program enrichment by incorporating 
the resident ship concept in an on-going elementary guidance 
program . 



II B 

1. Can the South-Western City Schools and Ohio University 



continue to effectively cooperate in a school-university 
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enrichment program for an on-going elementary guidance 
program? 

2. Can this proposed plan of enrichment continue to provide 
a means to implement fresh ideas and approaches into 
elementary guidance under controlled conditions of 
research and field try-out? 

3* Can advanced graduate students serving a year’s resident- 
ship as staff members build productive relations with 
pupils^ parents, and staff ? Will the residents in the 
second year’s program be able to build this productive 
relationship? * 

4* can these advanced graduate students serving a year's 
residentship as staff members also function effectively 
as members of an pn-going pupil personnel service team 
which includes psychologists, speech and hearing therapists, 
nurses, and visiting teachers? 

Ill A 

THE PROJECT 

!• Two full time residents will be assigned to the South- 
Western City Schools staff as counselors in elementary 
schools. Their selection and assignment will be cooper- 
atively effected by the staff of the District and the 
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counselor education staff of Ohio Iftiiversity. 

2. These resident counselors will function in a progr^ 

described in the revised Handbook of Elementary Guidance , 
While the basic concept of the resident's assignment is 
envisioned as functioning in the program described in the 
handbook, certain areas will be selected for enrichment 
of this basic program* 

a. Planning and communication between members of the 
guidance te^ will be emphasized* 
b* Counselors in residency will keep a daily log of 
activities* 

c* An instrument developed in 1965 for use with the staff 
in a building to identify areas where the program in 
progress needs strengthening will be revised and used 
to continue evaluating the program* Services identified 
from the first year as desirable will be enhanced, those 
indicated unimportant will be scrutinized and an effort 
made to evaluate their role in the program* 
d* Specific areas identified in (c) above will be selected 
and a plan for enrichment developed. An ex^ple of the 
type of enrichment planned is to develop a sequential 
presentation of the ■'World of Work" through the primary 
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grades. This would be based upon planning included 
in the first year of the project. 

e. Recommendations resulting from studies carried out 
during the first year's program will form a nucleous 
for research studies that will be designed cooperatively 
with the consultant staff frcmi Ohio University. It 

is anticipated that greater an^phasis may be placed on 
the analysis of stereo tapes. Each resident may be 
expected to prepare a detailed case study of the develop- 
ment of three separate counseling situations; these would 
include any taped interviews that were conducted. 

f. Mr. James Forst, elementary counselor, will be responsible 
for the implementation and direction of the project and 
the immediate supervision of the residents. He will be 
directly responsible, to the Director of Pupil Personnel 
Services, of .the South-Western City Schools. Specialists 
in elementary school guidance and other consultants 

from the staff of Ohio University, will cooperate with 
Mr*. Frost. The consultant staff from Ohio University 
will develop the evaluation report of the project. 

3. Services to pupils, services to staff, and services to 

parents and community will be provided by the residents, as 
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by the other elementary school counselors in the District. 

4. Dnplementation and direction of the project and supervision 
of the work of the residents will be primarily the respons- 
ibility of Mr. James Frost, who is to be assigned one*^half 
time for this purpose and one-half time as a counselor in 
the project. Certain staff members of the Ohio University 
Department of Guidance and Counseling (Consultant n^es | 

will be submitted in the fall.) will periodically visit the 
District, consult with the Pupil Personnel Director and ite. 

Frost, observe the residents, hold conferences with the 
residents, and assist in their growth on the job. The 
consultants frcmi the University will make recommendations, 
as they see fit, to the Director of Pupil Personnel of the 



District. 
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5. A systematic program of local studies deemed desirable and 

possible, with the added staff, will be planned and conducted. 
This research may entail studies of the pupils and their 
needs or studies of environmental circiMstances \^ich have 
an impact upon pupil adjustment or studies of the developmental 
effects of the elementary school guidance program,. University 
consultants will assist in the planning and conduct of such 
studies,. University resources for assisting with these 
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studies (computers, the time of additional graduate 



students and the liXe) will be put at the disposal of the 
District at minimm expense. 

Timing ; The project will start approximately four weel^s 
prior to the opening of the school year ir September, 1966. 
However, preliminary planning will be begun well in advance 
of this date. In fact, sucn planning began late in March, 
1966. The project will run for at least one year. It is 
planned that, should NDBA monies not be available for more 
than one year, the District and the University will extend 
every effort to continue the residentships, at least to the 
extent of one resident. 

Resources ; The facilities of the South-Western City Schools 
and the Guidance Training Laboratory of Ohio University. 



Ill B 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

1. Mr. James Frost, elementary school counselor of the District, 
will spend one-half time in direction of the project and the 
immediate supervision of the residents and one-half time as 
a counselor in the project. Mr. Frost’s gualifications are 
as follows: 







Mr. Frost's guidance certificate is mmber 4K3999. 

He has 42 semester hours of graduate training. He 
has seven years experience in guidance, four of these 
as an elementary counselor. His salary is $10,480.50 
per year . 

From the staff of Ohio University, specialists in elementary 
school guidance will assume responsibility for supervision 
in cooperation with Mr. Frost. Dr. Dean L. Hummel, and 
other Ohio University staff members will serve as consultants 
to the projects. Their names will be submitted in the fall. 
It is important to note that the program in this District 
is a team project involving a number of persons, who are, in 
a real sense, resource persons of great importance for the 
success of this proposed project. Additional professional 
staff would, cf course, include two resident elementary 
counselors assigned by Ohio University. 

The consultative or resource staff will consist of members 
of the Pupil Personnel Department, including: 
a • Director 

b • School Psychologists 
C . Visiting Teacher 
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School Nurses 



e. Speech Therapists 
£• Elementary Counselors 
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Other members of the resource staff are: 

g. Building Principals and Curriculum Consultants 

h. Staff, Guidance Training Laboratory, Ohio University 

i. Teachers in buildings being served by the residents. 
Elementary guidance in this school district is developmental 
and implemented by the team approach. Because of this 
philosophy any staff member in the District who could provide 
a necessary service would be expected to participate, even 
though they are not included in the above list. 

3. Clerical and other 

One secretary r- full time or two half time secretaries. 

Ill C 
Materials 

A stereo tape recorder and stereo tapes would be utilized so 
that intervievfs and conferences of residents could be trans- 
cribed. A typewriter and office supplies would be needed for 
the secretary and the resident counselors. Various tests, 
inventories, books and professional materials (see budget 
outline) would also be needed to implement the program. 
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III D 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

Office space-facility designed for privacy and having at 
least 60 square feet of floor space would be available in 
each school serviced by the resident counselors. Where 
the counselor moves from building to building the facility 
may be shared with another special teacher or teachers. 
Additional facilities would involve utilizing classroom 
or large group instruction space as necessary to the program i 



er|c 
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IV A . 

1 • Professional Staff 



$ 10,480.50 

6,267.50 

7.500.00 
$ 24,248,00 

2 . Clerical Staff 

$ 300.00 

3 .837 .00 
$ 4/137 .00 

3 . Retirment 

$ 2,909.76 

402 .89 
71.24 
$ 3,383.89 



Project Director and Counselor (12 months) 

Resident Counselor 1 (school year plus 20 day^ 

Resident Counselor 2 (school year plus 20 dayi^ 
TOTAL 



Accounting 2 $25.00 a month 

Secretary (full ti^e 12 months) 
TOTAL 



12% of item 1 total 
10.5% of item 2 

26C per $100 of items 1 and 2 for Workmens 
compensation and Disabled Workmens Relief 
TOTAL 



4. Consultative Staff 

$ 1,125.00 Consultant staff from Ohio University 

30 consultant days (B $75.00 per day 

140 .00 Keypunch operator @ $4.00 per hour 

$ 1,265.00 TOTAL 

5. Total personnel costs 

$ 33,033.89 
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IV B 

TESTING COST (Includes testing to be done in buildings served by 

personnel participating in this project. * will 
indicate tests to be included in a district wide 
study • ) 

$ 2,149.25 * Ohio Survey Te;?ts, grades 4 and 6 

2,240 children at $1.00 per child 

183.10 Science Research Associates "What I LiKe to Do" 
Inventory, grades 4, 5, and 6 at $.30 per child 
for 2,030 children. 

588.39 Iowa Test of Basic Skills, grades 3 and 5 at 
$.50 per child for 1,378 children. 

16.80 Manuals for Iowa Test of Basic Skills 

108.00 Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Test, grade 1 
$•25 per child for 700 children. 

16.00 Durrell Diagnostic Reading Test (For limited 
diagnostic use) . 

21.60 Henmon Nelson Test of Mental Ability (for limited 
diagnostic use) . 

193.05 California Test of Mental Maturity, grade 6 for 
650 children at $.38 per child. 

396.00 Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Tests, Multi-Level 

A-h Form 1 



$ 3,672.19 



TOTAL 
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IV C 

JMATERIALS - Office Supplies 

Copy or second sheets, typing paper, ditto paper, mimeograph 
paper, stencils, dittos, typewriter ribbons, copy holder, legal 
pads, pencils, (black, colored) pri-Markers, writing pens, staplers, 
staples, carbon paper, paper clips, manilla folders, manilla 
pocket files, alphabetized dividers (file cards), alphabetized 
divider file, pencils (machine scoring), erasers, steno notebooks, 
stamp pad, dater: 

$ 175.00 TOTAL 

PROFESSIONAL SUPPLIES (materials) 



$ 104.00 


SRA Guidance Service (3 subscriptions) • 


299,00 


Tape Recorder. 


41.70 


Recording Tape, 


31.35 


Professional Books 


2,151.92 


SRA materials for "Our Working World" grades 1, 
2, and 3 for a pilot study. This includes esti- 
mated cost for grade 3. The price is not yet 
available. 


$ 2,802.97 


TOTAL 



MISCELLANEOUS COSTS 



$ 216.00 


Consultant travel 15 days at 9<: a mile (160 mi.) 


100.00 


Project Director travel. 


200.00 


Resident Counselor travel. 
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$ 125.00 

25.00 

$ 666.00 



Telephones . 

Telephone extensions. 
TOTAL 



( 
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EVALUATION 

1. Report prepared by the guidance laboratory at Ohio University. 
The evaluation report will be developed under the direction 
of the consultant staff of Ohio University. 

2. Evaluative instruments (to be developed for teachers, principals, 
and parents) . For this part of the evaluation, instruments 
developed for last year's project will be revised and extended 
in the following manner: 

a) The teacher survey of counselor functions will be 
revised to permit an analysis of responses from beginning ind 
experienced teachers as well as teachers who have had guidance 
courses and those who have had none^ An attempt will be made 
to continue cooperating with Warren Local Schools. 

b) Form I used to evaluate pupil understanding of 
standardized tests will be revised for use with groups of 
parents who will be given an interpretation of test results. 

c) An evaluation of individual parent contacts will be 
made. The counseling contact card will furnish this information. 

d) Each research study will be evaluated. For ex^ple. 
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the "World of Work” units will involve building evaluative 
material/ this is now in progress. 

e) An end of year evaluation of the guidance program 
will be done by teachers and principals, this will be used 

I 

to evaluate the year's program and help establish targets 
for future counselors. 

f) The monthly counseling experience summary sheet and 
daily log will be analyzed to see if there are indications 
of role differences as result of change in counselor or both 
principal and counselor in a school. The previous year's 
log would be used as a basis for comparison. 

3. Director's report of meetings dealing with the problems and 
planning as it occurred during the year. 

4. Residents will maintain a counselee referral record card. 

5 . A daily log of activities will be kept by the residents . 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROGRM OPERATION 

In many respects, this report will become an addendum to 
the project report that was made in 1965 • The effectiveness of 
the original project was sufficient that a decision was made in 
ttarch, 1966, to request extension of the project for another year. 
Application for the extension was approved and the new resident 
counselors were employed in May, 1966. 

Many studies that were initiated in 1965, provided a rich 
potential for further research. However, if the resident experience 
was to enable the new residents to feed new ideas into our program, 
care had to be exercised not to limit the project by preventing 
them from trying their ideas. 

Because of the University’s summer schedule, incoming 
residents were unable to report until five days prior to the 
opening of school. In order to facilitate planning, the project 
supervisor from the school staff visited the residents on the 
campus. Mr. Hummel attended an Ohio Survey Test meeting sponsored 
by the Division of Guidance and Testing during the summer at The 
Ohio State University. 

ORIENTATION ACTIVITIES 

Orientation activities were for descriptive purposes quite 
liRe those carried out the first year.. The sequence was altered 
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somewhat because of the siainmer graduation date at the University* 
Initial Orientation - Talks with the residents were begun 
before they reported into the district* These centered about 
their personal problems of establishing a residence in the community* 
The over-all pupil personnel program was discussed and the 
organization of the department was outlined* The relationship of 
the department was outlined* The relationship of the various 
specialists were considered together with problosis that could 
ordinarily be anticipated. One specific problem, for example, 
was the communication difficulty that exists among specialists 
working in a building. Some factors that contributed to this* 
were the size of the district, the assignment of specialists to 
schools that were several miles apart, and space problems that 
required these people to share facilities. Thus, they were 
scheduled for alternate days in a building. 

Program Planning - The revised Handbook was used to establish 

f 

guidelines for the program* The ways in which the guidelines had 
been utilized in the various schools during the past year were 
considered* In this way, new counselors were able to visuslize 
the uniqueness of the counselor's role in each school setting* 
it was during this period of the orientation that the 
residents began to come to grips with transforming ideas from 
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training to the reality of the work situation.* 

The system-wide test program was reviewed and the counselor 
role considered* Experience from the previous year indicated 
role would differ from one school setting to another,* 

Time was devoted to the relation of various special programs 
in the schools to the counselor* Record keeping necessary to 
maintain order in daily work when moving from one building to 
another was also considered* An overview of the status of the 
guidance program, and the related role of the counselor in the 
various buildings, enabled the new personnel to begin clari^ing 
their understanding of program structure* After these areas 
had been discussed, it was possible for the new residents to 
organize methods for implementing their ideas into the basic 
program * 

The residents were introduced to the principals of the 
schools where they had been assigned* Their office facilities 
and supplies were reviewed.* Two schools were to have counselors 
on the staff for the first time, and new offices had to be 
established* 

There was special consideration given to steps that could 
be taken to introduce the counselor in the new buildings* The 
counselor also spent some time with his principal to gain better 
perspectives concerning the expectations each principal had for 
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the program. 
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Case Conferences - During orientation, time was spent 
reviewing the hinds of referrals counselors received during 
previous years. The ways in which counselors worhed with pupils ^ 
parents, other members of the pupil personnel team^ and teachers 
were discussed. Specific cases from previous years were also 
considered. Tapes made by counselors during the previous year 
were reviewed. 

The past years of experience in the elementary school showed 
the necessity for establishing rapport with pupils and staff. 

That this must be accomplished by constant formal and informal 
contacts became a focal point. To put this another way, the 
counselor can not isolate himself in an office and operate 
effectively. The use of group wprh was considered. The ideas 
shared involved methods for structuring groups^ problematic 
situations which lend themselves to group work, and also the 
flow of pupils from individual counseling to groups as ccmipared 
to movement from groups to individual counseling. 

Referrals - Two types of referrals were of concern. First, 
thJse pupils referred to the counselor, and second, those pupils 
whd needed to be referred for special services within or outside 
the school. A referral system, satisfactoary to the building 
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principal, had to be . established and the procedure decided on 
communicated to other staff members. If the procedure was to 
be informal (no papers to fill out) teachers should know it. 

If it was fomal, they must know how to make the referrals 
The resident counselors had to be informed concerning the role 
of other specialists such as the school psychologists, social 
workers, visiting teachers, nurses and other special teachers. 

In many buildings, the counselor coordinated the utilization 
of special services. It was often necessary for the counselor 
to clear obstacles for other specialists who were not regular 
building staff members. The above statement included communication 
with the child so that there was understanding concerning what 
was happening. Children who were informed could be expected to 
be more cooperative. 

Administrative and Staff Relations - Blementairy counselors 
worked with several administrators. Bach school was an autonomous 
unit reflecting the philosophy of the professional staff. The 
sensitivity and versatility of the counselor to the heeds and 
expections of the staff determined the effectiveness with which 
he was able to work. One important guideline was to never compare 
activities in one building with those of another. 
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Prdfessional Growth - The counselor's responsibility to 
attend professional staff meetings, PTA meetings, as well as 
other community involvements was considered. 

The central Ohio location of this district gave an opportu- 
nity to meet and tallc with many visitors. There were opportunities 
to speak to professional and lay groups. Studies reported in 
later sections of this report were completed by those participating 
in the project together with others from the consultant staff, 
graduate students, teachers, and other specialists from the 
local staff. 

Special Problems - The location of this District enables 
the counselor to utilize many community resources. The residents 
had to become fsmiiliar with these resources. In most cases, 
referrals to outside agencies was a result of parent conferences. 
The importance of conducting a conference was considered. Many 
parents who viewed the counselor in a helping non-authoritarian 
role called the school and requested to see the counselor. 

Throughout the school year, weekly meetings were held to 

plan and discuss the on-going program. Monthly meetings were 

held with the staff from Ohio University. Several Saturdays 

were used to complete work on special projects. Tapes were 

made and shared during after-school meetings. Some tapes were 
reviewed by the consultant staff. 
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Communication - Each year, the importance of this becomes 

I 

more evident. The counselor must be an expert in communicating. 
The elementary counselor must carry on meaningful communication 
over a greater spectrum than most people in the school setting. 
The type of communication is most crucial, and must be conducted 
in a non-authoritarian atmosphere. Training and academic success 
in the University setting counts zero if the professional 
counselor who is produced can not relate to, and be sensitive to, 
the communicative tolerances of those with whom he works. 
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DESCRIPTION OF METHODS USED TO EVALUATE THE PROJECT 

The description of the project contains an evaluation 
section. The numbers below refer to a particular part in the 
evaluation section of the proposal. 

li This report was prepared by the consultant staff from 
Ohio University. The report is one of the sections of this 
report. (Refer to the Table of Content.) 

2. Sections 2a, b, and d of this evaluation referred to 
studies reported on by counselors in the project. Conclusions 
and recommendations were made for each study reported. In 
addition to suggestions from the consultant staff, Mr. Reece 
Chaney, a doctoral student at Ohio University, should be 
credited for his work in designing the evaluation procedure 
used for '•VJorld of Work” materials, as well as time spent, 
carrying out the evaluation and preparing the report. Dr. 
Charles Harrington of the consultant staff from Ohio Uhiversity 
was statistical consultant and prepared computer programs for 
the various studies. (Refer to the Table of Content.) 

2c.- A summary of information (including parent contacts) 
from the counseling contact cards was prepared by each resident 
counselor . in order to portray the counselor * s contacts over 
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the year, these summaries were prepared for each quarter • A 
composite of all contacts was placed after the quarter reports. 

In this report, the summaries were, for purposes of 
identification, labeled Counselor I and Counselor II. Area 
IV, Nature of the Problem, was overlapped so that only educational 
or personal-social types of problems were totaled. Many times 
these judgments were debatable. 

This does not represent every contact the counselor made 
during the year. Contacts made as a result of responsibilities 
in the test program were not included. No attempt was made to 
balance the total from each area of the report. This, then, 
represents a minimal report of contacts for each counselor for 
the periods defined above. (See pages 27 through 31.) 

2e. The end of year evaluation was accomplished by 
asking a sample of teachers and the principals of various 
schools to respond to three questions. Eight prinicpals and 
thirty-two teachers responded. 

The questions and a summary of the reaction to * each question 
was prepared and follows below. 



SOUTH-WESTERN CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
COUNSELING CONTACTS 1966-67 
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Counselor I 

First Nine Week Sximmary 



I Contact 
w/Pupils 



II Number of 
Interviews 



III Grade Level 

(Preface groups w/G) 



Referra l 27 
Voluntary 9 
Called I n 11 
Group Work 4 



lo 17 

2. 13 

3. 19 



Kdgo 1 

1. 3 

2 . 11 

3o 2 



4 . 8 

5* 9 

6. 13 and G4 
Speco 5 



IV Nature of Problem 



A. Education 22 

B. Personal-Social 24 



VI Parent Conferences 

A * School 2 
Bo Telephone 2 
C « Hcrnie 0 



V Referrals 

A. Reading Consultant _ 

Bo Speech Therapist 1 

Co Nurse 7 

D* Psychologist 7 

Eo Social Worker 5 

Fo Outside Agency 

VII Teacher Interview 
36 



SECOND NINE WEEK SUMMARY 



X Contact 


II Number of 


w/Pupils 


Interview; 


Referral 37 


1. 20 


Voluntary 9 


2. 12 


Called In 9 


3. 23 


Group Work 12 





III Grade Level 

(Preface groups w/G) 



Kdg* 


2 


4. 9 


1. 


4 


5. 10 


2o 


12 


60 16 and G12 


3o 


3 


Spec • 0 



IV Nature of Problem 



V Referrals 



Ao Education 8 

B. Personal-Social 37 plus 12 in groups 



VI Parent Conferences VII Teacher 
A* School 12 Interviews 

B • Telephon e 4 49 

C • Home 0 



Ao Reading Consultant 

Bo Speech Therapist 

C. Nurse 4 

Do Psychologis t 3 
E. Social Worker 2 
Fo Outside Agency 



o 
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Counselor I 

THIRD NINE WEEK SUMMARY 






i 






'i 



k 






Contact 

w/Pupils 



II 



Number of 
Intervi aws 



III Grade Level 



(Preface groups w/G) 



35 



Referral 

Voluntary 7 

Called In 13 



19 



1 . 

2 . 

3, 40 



16 



Group Work 25 



Kdg<, 

1 o 

2 . 

3. 



0 



11 



4. 

5o 



10 



6* 13 and G25 
Spec. 3 



IV Nature of Problem 



V Referrals 



A. 

B. 



Education 22 



Personal-Social 33 plus 25 in groups 



A. 

B. 

C. 



Reading Consultant 

Speech Therapist 

1 



Nurse 



D. Psychologist^ 



E. Social Worker 1_ 

Fo Outside Agency 



VI Parent Conferences 



A. School 8 



VII Teacher Interviews 

48 



B • Telephone ^ 
C • Home 0 



I Contact 
v/Pupils 



Fourth Nine Week Summary 
II Number of 



Interviews 



III Grade Level 

(Preface groups w/G) 



Referral 13 1. 


17 


Kdg 


. 0 4. 4 


Voluntary 17 2 ^ 


9 


1, 


8 5. 8 


Called In 9 3. 


42 


2. 


8 6. 5 and G29 


Group Work 33 




3. 


6 and G4 Spec« 


IV Nature of Problem 
A. Education 20 




V Referrals 
A* Readina Consultan-fc 


B. Personal-Social 19 plus 


33 in groups 


B. 


Speech Therapist 






C. 


Nurse 5 






Do 


Psychologist 1 






E. 


Social Worker 2 






F. 


Outside Agency 



VI Parent Conferences 
A. School 3 



VII Teacher Interview 



B. Telephone 

C. Home 



49 
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Counselor II 
First Nine Weelc Siimmary 



29 



I Contact 
v/Pupils 



Referral 52 



Voluntary 16 
Called In 3 



Group Work _j0_ 



II Number of 
Interviews 



1 . 

2o 

3. 



43 



23 



III Grade Itsvel 

(Preface groups w/G) 



Kdg, 

lo 

2o 

3, 



0 



12 



12 



4. 

6. 

Spec 



24 



8 



i; 



IV Nature of Problem 
A* Education 16 



B. Personal-Social 58 



VI Parent Conference 
A o School 6 



B « Telephone, 
C • Home „ 



V 

A. ' 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

VII 



Referrals 

Reading Consultant 

Speech Therapist 

Nurse 3 



Psychologist 12 

Social Worker 

Outside Agency 



Teacher Interview 
80 



Second Nine Week Summary 



I Contact 
w/Pupils * 



Referral 45 



Voluntary _ 
Called In 0 



10 



Group Work 



II Number of 
Interviews 



lo 

2o 

3o 



24 



18 



13 



or more 



III Grade Level 



(Preface groups w/G) 



Kdg 

lo 

2o 

3o 



10 



10 



4. 

5. 

6o 

Spec o 0, 



10 



IV Nature of Problem 
Ao Education 37 
Bo Personal-Social 38 



V 

A. 

B. 

Co 

Do 

E. 

F. 



Referrals 

Reading Consultant 

Speech Therapist 

Nurse 4 



Psychologist _ 
Social Worker 
Outside Agency 






o 
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VI Parent Conferences 
A* School 19 
B • Telephone 
C . Home 



13 



0 



VII Teacher Interview 
72 



* Contact less due to time for 
group interpretation of tests 
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Counselor II 
Third Nine Week Summary 



I Contact 
w/Pupils 

Referral 50 



II Number of 
Interviews 



31 



m Grade Level 

(Preface groups w/G) 



Voluntar y 16 
Called In 10 



1 . 

2 . 

3, 39 



18 



Group Work 8 



Kdgo _0 

1 . _5 

2. ^ 

3o 



17 and G4 
12 



12 



4. 

5o 

6. 22 and G4 
Spec » 4 



IV Nature of Problem 
Ao Education 37 
B o Personal-Social 10 



V 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 
Fo 



Referrals 

Reading Consultant 

Speech Therapist 

Nurse 1 



Psychologist _ 
Social Worker 
Outside Agency 



11 



VI 

A. 

Bo 

Co 



Parent Conferences 
School 12 



VII Teacher Interview 
120 



Telephone ^ 
Home 0 



10 



Fourth Nine Week Summary 



I Contact 
w/Pupils 



Referral 60 



II Number of 
Interviews 



40 



3^11 Grade Level 

(Preface groups w/G) 



Voluntary 15 
Called In 50 
Group Work 4 



1. 

2o 

3, 60 



13 



25 



KDG. 

1. 

2. 

3* 

Plus 50 sixth graders for 
pre-junior high 



11 



4o 

5. 9 

6o 13 and G4 
Spec . 14 



IV 


Nature of Problem 


V 


Referrals 


Ao 


Education 41 


A. 


Reading Consultant 


B. 


Personal-Social 38 


B. 


Speech Therapist 






Co 


Nurse 






Do 


Psychologist 10 






E. 


Social Worker 10 






F. 


Outside Agency 8 


VI 


Parent Conference 


VII 


Teacher Interviews 


A. 


School 8 . 




129 



B. 

Co 



Telephone 
Home 0 



17 
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COMPOSITE 



I Contact 



II Ntimber of 



w/Pupils 



III Grade Level 



Interviews 



(Preface groups w/G) 



Referral 319 



Voluntary 99 
Called In 103 
Group Work 86 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



211 



Kdg, 



50 



122 



1. _49 

2. 73 



4 . 

5. 
6* 



70 



89 



118 



3. 65 



Spec ♦ 30 



t 


6 i 




71 






r • 


IV 




A. 




Bo 



223 



Personal-Social 332 



V 

Aa 

B. 



n 

w m 



Referrals 

Reading Consultant 

Speech Therapist ^ 

Nurse 



35 



Do 

E. 

Fo 



Psychologist 



53 



Social Worker 



43 



Outside Agency 



8 



VI Parent Conferences 

A. School 70 

Bo Telephone _ 

C * Home 0 



VII Teacher Interviews 



43 



o 
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QUESTION 1. What are some of the desirable features of this 



year*s program (things you feel should be continued)? Starred 



(*) items were mentioned by four or more respondents. 



Principals 



Counseling with individuals. 



Counseling with groups 



Conferences with teachers < 



Conferences with parents. 



Good communication between counselor and staff 



Assistance with the test program 



Teachers 



counselor really cares about students referred.. 



Counselors improve student-teacher interaction by helping 



the teacher get more insight into the character of the 



pupil. 



* Counseling with individuals. 



Interpreting tests to pupils and parents. 



Communication with teachers. 



Assist teachers with the test program < 



* Counseling with groups. 



Counselor visits classroom and explains his role to the 



children . 
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Counselor increases the individual attention given a child. 

Teachers and pupils looked upon the counselor as a friendly 
capable person available to assist with problems. 

Counselor available to consult with teachers. 

QUESTION 2. X^hat are some the programs that you feel should 

be modified or eliminated? 

Principals 

Spend more time working with pupils and teachers . Help 
teachers administer and record tests. 

Test directives are confusing, the counselor should take 
over-all responsibility for the test program. 

Too many things to do> — leaving too little time in the 
building • 

Meetings should be alternated or schedules should be 
alternated to provide that the counselor does not 
consistently miss one building. 

Teachers 

More time for classroom observation, especially when students 
resent going to the counselor. 

Too much paper work. 
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Counselors schedule such thai: because of meetings and days 

1 

not in session actual time spent working in certain 
buildings was curtailed. 

* Curtail time spent testing and thus gain time for counseling. 

* Counselors should be involved with testing only by request 

of the teacher. 

The counselor should have at least one conference with 
each pupil. 

The more aggressive child is more likely to be referred to 
the counselor. However^ withdraym children may be more 

in need of help. Could efforts be made to help this 
latter group? 

QUESTION 3. What specific recommendation would you make for 
improving next year's program? 

Principal 

A more detailed plan for screening pupil problems. Are all 

problems unique to the individual? Are there problems 
common to the group? 

More time in the building, better scheduling. 

Activities involving the counselor with all students, maybe 
not labeled guidance. 














suggestions to increase teachers and other school personnel's 
sensitivity to the pupil's need for counseling. 

Set up a schedule for individual conferences with pupils, 
this would help avoid interrupting classrooms. 

Provide orientation time for new personnel to practices in 
a particular building. 

Reduce the outside committments of the counselors, to enable 
him to concentrate efforts on working with pupils and 
staff* 

Teachers 

The guidance program should include a student council, to 

help pupils develop leadership, express their ideas and 
listen . 

The success of this project rests with the counselor, his 
personality, professional competency, and desire to 
work in the elementary setting. The program will 
vacillate to a degree as long as there are constant 
changes of personnel. 

There should be scheduling for pupils the^ counselor sees on 
a continuing basis. 

Extend efforts to acquaint parents and pupils to this program, 
establish a better understanding of its purposes. 
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Get teachers more information about the different facets of 
the program, we can't use it if we don't know about it, 

* Free the counselor to assist the teacher in working with 

more pupils. Let teachers administer tests. 

* Counselors should be full-time in a building to adequately 

communicate with teachers and parents and do follow-up 
work with pupils. 

* The counselor needs enough time to work with pupils on a 

continuing basis. A pamphlet to read isn't too 
effective, it may only increase frustration. 

Parents should be involved so that permission is given for 
counseling. The counselor should meet the parents 
or visit the home. 

Counselors should visit each classro^ in September to help 
pupils understand the guidance services available to 



i 

them. 



Counselors should be able to return test scores to teachers 
more promptly • 

Specific time set aside for teacher conferences. 

Summary The desirable features of the program that were most 
often mentioned included; 1) Counseling both group and individual,. 
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2) Coinniunication with staff and parents; and 3) Interpretation 



of tests. 



Suggestions concerning needed modifications in the present 
program included: 1) Services in a building such as increasing 

classroom observation of children, adjusting downward time spent 
on testing to increase time spent working with children; 2) 
Restrict the involvofnent of the counselor— —let him counsel; 3) 
Increase the scope of the program so the counselor would talk 
with each child during the year. 

Suggestions for improving the program included; 1) More 
time in a building; 2) Limit the counselors* duties so that he 
has more time to spend with pupils; 3) The counselor needs time 
sufficient for follow-up; 4) Pupils being seen by the counselor 
over a period of time should be placed on a regular schedule to 
facilitate planning. 

2f. An inspection of the logs, counseling experience summary 
sheets, and comments from the end of the year evaluation from 
teachers and principals was done. The guidelines for the program 
as*, outlined in the Handbook seemed satisfactory. Comparison of 
last year's resident counselor's logs to this year's logs indicated 
that the differences were due to counselor personality rather than 
to any feature of the resident counselor program. 
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Perhaps the teacher who wrote on her evaluation that as long 
as there were changes in personnel thxere would be differences in 
the specific things done in the program summed it up nicely. 

The staff in each building was better informed concerning 
the resident program and the accompanying yearly change in 
personnel than they were the first year. This appeared to help 
the counselor integrate himself into the school more quickly than 
when the program was not understood as w'ell. The personal 
qualities of the counselor emerge as the greatest deterrent to 
successful implementation of the program. The factor most import- 
ant in building working relations with staff, pupils, and parents 
is communication . 

Regardless of the extent of training and level of academic 
success, it can not be used until successful conununication is 
established. 

3 . This section of the report deals with activities designed 
to contribute to the professional growth of the elementary 
counselors in the District. After completing pre-school orientation 
staff meetings were held after school at least once a week, in 
addition to this, the staff supervisor met with the residents 
individually, as necessary, to discuss their individual problems 
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as they occurred. Many times, an entire meeting was devoted to 
considering the implementation of new ideas. The staff super- 
visor was always available by telephone to discuss an immediate 
problem. As the year progressed, contacts routinely increased 
and decreased concurrently with the on-going program. Tapes of 
counseling interviews were also played and discussed^ some of 
these were submitted to the consultant staff for comment. 

Once each month, the junior, senior, and elementary counselors 
met with the Director of Pupil Personnel. This permitted a 
sharing of problems that occurred at each level of the school 
sequence. Each month, the consultant staff from Ohio University 
met with the project personnel either in the District or on the 
campus at Ohio University. 

The elementary counselors also attended sessions conducted 
by other District programs who invited specialists to the 
District as consultants. 

There have been opportunities for the residents to become 
familiar with various community agencies such as Child Welfare 
Board services. Children's Mental Health Center, and Buckeye 




Boys' Ranch. 
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4. This section of the evaluation was to contain a summairy of 
counselor contacts. A report of this information was placed in 
Section ^ with the report on parent contacts • 

’ ^ 








V 
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5. This section contains the activity logs for the two resident 

counselors • 

TOM HUMMEL 

ORIENTATION 

The program at South-Western City Schools schedules the 
resident counselors to start their work ten days before school 
opens and end their work ten days after the end of the regular 
school year. Since I did not graduate until the 29th of August# 
I was present for only five days. This cut down on the amount 
of formal orientation I received. 

During this rather brief period# the other resident and 
myself became acquainted with the elementary guidance program 
of South-Western City Schools and gained some insight into the 
part we would play in it. These few days were spent mainly with 
Mr. James Frost. He gave us information on the structure of all 
pupil personnel services and the nature of our role in these 
services. We discussed research projects for the year and our 
responsibilities in these projects. 

It should be mentioned that while we learned about what our 
responsibilities would be# we were also told that we would have 
considerable latitude in the planning and executing of activities 
which were important to us. 
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I was introduced to many people during these first fev/ days. 
I met the .director and some of the members of the pupil personnel 
staff, and I was introduced to the principals and many of the 
teachers at the schools I would be servicing. The principals 
answered questions and usually showed me about their buildings. 

The above activities# combined with the regular meetings 
which all personnel attended# filled the few days before school 
started. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR 

Obviously, the main function of a counselor is not to 
meticn^pusly record everything that he says and does. For this 
reason, that which follows is not a complete history of my 
activities from September 1966 to June 1967. I am quite sure 
that poor memory and in some cases omissions have caused this 
record to be something less than complete. The reader should 
be aware of this fact and not believe that if a particular 
situation is not listed in this account that such a situation 
was never encountered by the counselor. 

September 

September 7-9, 1966 - School started on September 7, 1966. 

My first job was to become better acquainted with staff and 
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students. I spent a great deal of time talking with teachers 
and visiting with children at recess and lunch. I began to 
organize and read interview records left by the previous 
counselor. I tallied referrals made by each teacher to see who 
seemed to be active in making referrals. At Finland, I saw a 
first grade repeater who would not stop corying. I observeo a 
child in the classroom. 

September 12 - 16 > 1966 - In the schools that I was in for the 
first time, I continued the activities of the previous week. 

Also, I started visiting classrooms in order to introduce 
myself and explain my role to children. Eventually, I visited 
eveiry classroom in every school. I saw several children who 
wanted to come and talk. These first conferences seem to have 
been a result of my visitations. At South Franklin, I saw a 
child who was being beaten up and his antagonists. I contacted 
the parents of the abused child. 

September 19 > 23. 1966 - Organized Ohio Survey Test materials 
and began orientation. I talked to teachers about this test 
and visited each fourth and sixth grade classroom with OST 
materials. Information blanks were filled out on the answer 
sheets. I also sav/ a few children. 

September 23. 1966 - I attended the All Ohio Guidance Conference. 
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September 26 - 30. 1966 - The orientation and administration of 
OST took seven work days. 

October 3-7. 1966 - I finished the administration of OST. 

For classroom grouping purposes, I administered the Nelson Reading 
Test to nine sixth graders at Finland Elementary and to a third 
grade class at Darbydale. I had several self referrals in the 
schools. Teachers referred four children. I talked to teachers 
about:, students with .whom I was working. 

October 10 - 14, 1966 - I organized the materials for ITBS. I 
conducted the orientation for ITBS, visiting each third and 
fifth grade classroom. Administration of ITBS followed. I 
talked to teachers concerning ITBS. I talked with only a few 
teachers and pupils concerning matters other than testing. 

October 17 - 21. 1966 , I wrote group guidance materials for 
testing. Orientation and administration of ITBS was continued. 

The ITBS total testing time was eight work days. I did little 
individual work with students and teachers. 

October 24 - 28, 1966 - In some of the sixth grades, I helped 
with the administration of the California Test of Mental Maturity. 
I helped some teachers with the administration of the alphabet 
section of the Harrison-Stroud. Referral of students from 
teachers and principals picked up in Darbydale, South Franklin, 



and Finland. 
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October 28-1 attended the Central Ohio Teachers Association. 
October 31, 1966 - November 4^ 1966 - I helped teachers with 
administration of the alphabet section of Harrison-Stroud . I 
saw each teacher who had a child with whom I was involved. 

NOTE: The amount of time devoted to testing sharply decreased 

after the end of October. Accordingly, it was possible to 
see more children, parents, and teachers. With the exception 
of Urbancrest, I was probably averaging seven interviews a day 
with children. 

November 7 - 11, 1966 - Individual conferences were held with 
approximately twenty children. Also, I had teacher conferences. 
One of the girls I was working with at Finland seemed as though 
she might profit from a group experience (Social Skills Group) . 

I received an OK for the group idea from the principal. 

November 9-1 attended a meeting with Dr. Foster. 

November 11 - i attended the Elementary Guidance Conference. 
November 14 - 18, 1966 - i had a discussion with the social 
worker. Also, I discussed the group idea with teacherw. 
Interviews were conducted with prospective members for the 
group. The first group session was at Finland. I conducted 
individual conferences and teacher and principal conferences. 
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November 16-1 attended a meeting with Ohio University staff. 
November 18 - Parent Conference Day. 

November 21 - 23, 1966 - I conducted individual conferences and 
teacher conferences. Also, I h&d a group session at Finland. 
November 28 to December 2, 1966 - I conducted approximately 
seven individual conferences per day. I saw teachers concerning 
children and had a group session at Finland. I discussed the 
group idea with the principal and teachers at Darbydale. Also, 

I met with prospective members of a Darbydale group. 

December 5-9, 1966 - I prepared materials for the OST inter- 
pretation. I conducted a group session at Finland and Darbydale. 
Also, I conducted individual conferences and teacher conferences. 
December 12 - 23 > 1966 - In this time prior to the Christmas 
vacation, I spent most of my time seeing individual children# , 
groups of children, asS teachers. The number of individual 
interviews ranged from about three to tv/elve per day. I contacted 
several parents by phone concerning their children. I spent 
time calling parents for our parent sample in the estimate study. 

I talhed with principals concerning the scheduling of teist 
interpretation meetings for parents. 

December 15 - Attended Ohio University meeting. 

December 19 - Attended meetirjg with Dr. Flill. 
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January 3-6, 1967 - I consulted with the staff psychiatrist. 

I conducted individual conferences with children, group meetings, 
and teacher conferences. I also talked with principals about 
their schools' perfomance on standardized tests. I passed the 
results of the test along to the teachers and gave interpretation 
where appropriate. 

January 9-13, 1967 - Test results were given to teachers. I 
conducted an interpretation meeting with Darbydale teachers. 
Interpretation of test results to students was conducted. Group 
and individual counseling was continued. I visited third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade classrooms in all schools to interpret 
test scores. Total t;Lme involved was 16 - 20 hours. 

January 16 — 20, 1967 — I interpreted tests to students and 
conducted a parent meeting at night. Also, I made a presentation 
at the Darbydale PTA meeting . I had only a few individual inter- 
views and only casual contact with teachers occurred . 

January 23, 1967 - Test interpretations to students and parents 
were conducted. A group session was held, i had individual 
conferences with children. 

January 24, 25, and 26, 1967 - I attended GATE. 

January 27, 1967 - Teachers ' Workday 
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January 30 to February 2, 1967 - I discussed cases with social 
worker and conducted test interpretations with students. I 
also conducted parent interpretations. I conducted one group 
session and approximately four indiyidual interyiews per day. 

Aiso^ I conducted a teacher conference and two parent conferences. 
February 3^ 1967 - I attended GAT3 workshop. 

February 6-10, 1967 - I was giying thought to starting more 
groups. I met with the principals at Urbancrest and Finland. 
World of Work materials were secured for fifth-sixth grade 
combinations at Darbydale. I held approximately fiye indiyidual 
conferences per day. Two parent conferences and a teacher 
conference were conducted. Group sessions were conducted. 

February 9 - Ohio Uniyersity meeting. 

February 13 17 > 1967 - I ended a Social Skills group at 

Finland and interviewed prospective members for three new groups 
at Finland. I "called in" some sixth graders at Urbancrest for 
individual conferences and met with a group at Darbydale. I 
conducted one parent conference and approximately six individual 



conferences per day. Consulted with staff psychiatrist. 
February 20 - 2 4j 1967 - I started three groups at Finland and 
interviewed prospective members for a group at Urbancrest. The 
Darbydale group continued, i met with fifth-sixth grade 
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combination at Darbydale to discuss World of Work unit, I 
conducted approximately five individual conferences per day, 

I administered Youngstown self-concept scale to fifth-sixth 
grade combination at Darbydale, 

March 6-10, 1967 - I started interpretation of self-concept 
scale to class, I met with five groups and conducted individual 
interviews. Group guidances testing at Urbahcrest sixth 
grade, 

March 10 - South-Western Education Association, 

March 1 3 - 17, 1967 - Group guidance: testing at South 

Franklin and Darbydale, I met with five groups, I started some 
after school work at Franklin Village, This lasted for five 
weeks,- I had individual interviews of approximately five 
students per day, I finished the interpretation of self-concept 
scale, I talked with the social worker and staff psychiatrist, 

I had three parent conferences, one by phone, 

March 20 - 24, 1967 - I administered California Test of Mental 
Maturity Long Form to three South Franklin third grade classes, 

I also met with five groups and had several individual conferences, 
I had casual teacher conferences, 

March 27 - 31, 1967 - I administered the self-concept scale to 

the sixth grade at Darbydale, I obtained World of Work materials 
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for a sixth grade class at South Franklin. I conducted about 
four individual conferences a day. I started v/orking with 
data which was returned from Ohio University. 

April 3-7, 1967 - I met with groups and had individual inter-^ 
views c I worked on research data, (NOTE: From this point in 

the year on, I found myself spending much time on research data. 
Eventually, I .spent about 40% to 50% of some weeks on research.) 
I started working with groups of two children. The Darbydale 
group started showing progress. I interviewed members of a 
group of underachievers. Idea came from a fourth grade student 
at Darbydale. 

April 4 “ Warren Local for lunch. 

April 5 - Day of personal business, 

April 7 - Parent Conference Day. 

April 10 — 14/ 1967 - I talked with teachers about group idea 
and met with six groups and several groups of two. Conducted 
individual conferences, approximately four per day. I saw a 
group of four third grade boys at Finland. I also had casual 
teacher contact and worked on research data. 

April 1 7 - 21, 1967 - Seven groups met with me and several 
groups of two. I conducted individual contacts, about four a 
day. I worked on data. (NOTE: Counseling tapered off near 

the end of the year, plus I have grouped some of the children. 
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These two factors have caused interview numbers to drop.) 

April 24 - 28 > 1967 - Discussion was held with social worlcer. 

I met with six groups and conducted individual conferences. 

I had a parent conference by phone. I helped with field day 
at South Franklin and worked with data. 

May 1 ■" 5, 1967 - I spent two days writing reports. Met with 
all groups, had several individual conferences. 

May 8-12. 1967 - I worked on reports, met with groups, and 
saw individual children. Only casual contacts with teachers. 
Had two parent conferences, started seeing a boy at South 
Franklin. I attended a meeting at Children's Mental Health 
concerning this child's behavior. 

May 15 ~ 19/ 1967 - I worked on written reports. Saw groups 
and individual children. I had one parent conference. 

May 22 - 26, 1967 - Most of my time was spent in writing and 
group and individual counseling. 

May 29 to June 2# 1967 - Writing and counseling. I had few 
contacts per day with children. Began to organize materials and 
records for the close of school. 

June 5 8. 1967 - Saw a few students, wrote reports, closed 

records, and said good-by. 



SUMMARY 



As one can readily see from the log, the majority of my 
time was spent in three areas: counseling, group and individual; 

testing, orientation, adra^.nistration and interpretation; research 
activities, including writing • Of these, I feel my experience 
in counseling to be invaluable* 

At South-Western, I was given freedom to try new counseling 
techniques and to use my own ideas. I feel this is a- definite 
strong point of the resident program. This year was both 
profitable and enjoyable. 

NOTE: I have not tried to list the numerous contacts. I 

had with Jim Frost, but this does not mean they were insignificant. 
I feel that my worh with Jim was an extremely important part of 
my experience. As for me, I cannot think of anyone better suited 
to guiding resident counselors than this man. His honesty, 
personal warmth, and sensitivity to feelings, allow him to make 
many significant contributions to the growth of inexperienced 
counselors. And most important, he gave me the right to make a 
mistake, freedom to err. It is understandable why Jim will 
always have a warm place in my memories of this year. 



DARIA COAKLEY 



Monday, August, 29, 1966 

A.M. Orientation with Mr, Frost 

P.M. Visited Alton-Hall and Stiles and met principals, 

Tuesday, August 30, 1966 

A Jl. Meeting with Mr. Frost 

P.M. Visited East Franhlin and met principal. 

Wednesday, August 31, 1966 

A.M. Visited West Franklin and met pr^lncipal. 

P.M. Meeting with Mr. Frost. 

Thursday, September 1, 1966 

A.M. Orientation of new staff at Norton Junior 
P.M. Meeting with Mr. Frost, 

Friday, September 2, 1966 

A.m. Meeting with Mr. Frost, then visited East Franklin 
and met new teachers. Had lunch with new teachers 
and Mr. Garrison. 

P.M. Visited Alton-Hall and met new teachers. 



Tuesday, September 6, 1966 

A.M. Full staff meeting at Pleasant View. After orientation 
went to West Franklin for lunch with staff* 

P.M. Met with staff at Stiles. Talked with different 
teachers informally after staff meeting. 

Wednesday, September 7, 1966 

Organized home office at West Franklin, put up bulletin 
board, familiarized myself with various tests we were expected 
to give, got oriented to the school, and talked individually 
with some of the teachers. 

Thursday, September 8, 1966 

A.m. Discussed placement of child with Mr. Bast; met with 

seven teachers to arrange a time to meet their children; 
talked with Mrs. Speice concerning reading test she 
wants given. 

P.M. Meeting with Mr-^. Frost. 
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Friday, September 9, 1966 

Met with all the teachers individually and arranged a time 
to meet with their children; studied tests we were to give; 
talked with speech therapist-^-in general, became familiar 
with the school. 

Monday, September 12, 1966 

A.M. Met with seven teachers individually to arrange a 
time to meet their children, did some office work 
P.M. Counselors' meeting with Mr. Rudder. 

Tuesday, September 13, 1966 

A.M. Met with twelve roc^s of children to introduce 
myself and explain my function. 

P.M. Meeting with Mr. Frost. 

Wednesday, September 14, 1966 

AoM. Met with fourteen rooms of children to introduce 
myself and explain my function. 

P.M. Scheduled Ohio Survey Tests. Met with Mrs. Deiringer 
to discuss some pupils she had tested. 

Thursday, September 15, 1966 

A.M. Met with seven rooms of children to introduce myself 

and explain my function. Gave the Gilmore Oral Reading 
Test to five children. 

P.M. Met with Mr. Frost to discuss project on working world. 

Friday, September 16, 1966 

A.M. Met with eleven rooms of children to introduce myself 
and explain my function. 

P.M. Talked with one little girl who was referred by her 
teacher . 

Monday, September 19,. 1966 

Prepared fourth and sixth grade students at West Franklin 
for Ohio Survey Tests. 

Tuesday, September 20, 1966 

A.M. Tested students at West Franklin 

P.M. Prepared students at Stiles for Ohio Survey Test 

Evening - Attended PTA 
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Wednesday, Septen^er 21 , 1966 

A.M. Tested students at West Franklin 
P.M. Tested students at stiles 

Thursday, September 22, 1966 

Tested students at Stiles entire day. 

Friday, September 23, 1966 

All Ohio Guidance Conference 



Saturday, September 24, 1966 

All Ohio Guidance Conference 



Monday, September 26, 1966 

A.M. Prepared students at Alton Hall for Ohio Survey Test. 

P.M. Tested at Alton Hall. Met with Mr. Kahler, Miss Gill, 
Mrs. Mentier, and Mr. Bast to discuss available social 
services. Met with Mr. Frost and West Franklin 
teachers to discuss "work" project. 

Tuesday, September 27, 1966 

Tested at Alton Hall entire day. Met with Mr. Frost and 

Mr. Green about Iowa Basic Tests. 

Wednesday, September 28, 1966 

A.M. Tested children who were absent for sections of 
Ohio Survey Test. 

P.M. Gave and scored ten Hemnon*~Nelson IQ tests for sixth 
grade teachers . 

Thursday, September 29, 1966 

AJl. Gave and scored four Gilmore Oral Reading Tests. 

P.M. Counseled two children referred teachers and 
one child referred by principal. Scheduled Iowa 
basic Tests . 



Friday, September 30, 1966 

A.M. Counseled nine voluntary referrals 
problems . 

P.M. Met with a parent concerning child 



— mainly scholastic 
previously counseled 
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Monday# October 3# 1966 

A.H. Counseled two referrals. Gave five students 
intelligence tests. 

PMm Cleaned out files and did some back clerical work. 

Tuesday# October 4# 1966 

A.M. Met with four rooms of students to introduce myself. 

P.M. counseled three students. Oriented third grade for 

Iowa Basic tests. Met with Carol Dieringer to dis^.uss 
two students. 

Wednesday# October 5# 1966 

A.M. Met with five rooms of pupils to introduce myself. 

Gave five IQ tests. Talked with three referred 
students • 

P.M. Observed a special class so I could work with two 
counselees. Met with staff; met with Mr. Frost. 

Thursday# October 6# 1966 

AJl. Gave and scored six Gilmore Reading tests. Met with 

parent who asked for a conference concerning her child. 

P.M. Met with teacher concerning room problem. Talked with 
one referred student . 

Friday# October 7# 1966 

A.M. Talked with four children. Filled out two psychological 
referrals and straightened out files. 

P.M. Conference with principal. Straightened out mix-up 
and placed student in special class. Talked with 
teachers about Iowa test. 

Monday# October 10# 1966 

Oriented and administered first section of Iowa Basic Test 

to all third and fifth grade groups at West Franklin. 

Tuesday# October 11# 1966 

A.M. Administered sections to children who missed parts 
of the Iowa Basic Test. 

P.M. Talked with one referral. Met with Mr. Frost. 

Evening - Attended PTA 
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Wednesday, October 12, 1966 

A.H. Finished up Iowa tests at West Franklin. Delivered 
tests to East Franklin and conferred briefly with 
each teacher involved. 

PJl. Talked with four students. 

Thursday, October 13, 1966 

A.M. Talked with four referrals. Observed one first grader. 
Will talk with hiin next week. 

P.M. Held four interviews with teachers concerning their 
referrals . 



Firday, October 14, 1966 

A^o Talked wi^ ^^ve students, two parent interviews, 
met with principal. 

PJM. Finished up Iowa tests, delivered tests to Alton Hall. 
Monday, October 17, 1966 

A.M. Talked one referral. Conferences with three 

teachors. Picked up needed answer sheets from 
Richards Avenue, took to Alton Hall. 

P.M. Staff meeting. 



If 



Tuesday, October 18, 1966 

A.M. Talked with three students. Two te \cher conferences. 
P.M. Conference with principal. Read professional literature 
on school problems. 






Wednesday, October 19, 1966 

A.M. Talked with two students, one teacher conference. 
P.M. Administered CTMM to all sixth grade students. 
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Thursday, October 20, 1966 

A.M. Talked with five students. Coordinated tests to send in. 
P.M. Two teacher conferences. Pupil personnel meeting. 

Friday, October 21, 1966 

A.M. Talked with seven students. One parent conference*. 

P.M. Three teacher conference. Conference yith principal. 

Monday, October 24, 1966 

A JM. Talked with one student. Observed one referral* 

Gave and scored eight Henmon-Nelson IQ tests. 

P.M. Otie parent conference and one teacher conference.. 

Staff meeting . 
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Tuesday, October 25, 1966 

A.M. Gave and scored an IQ test. Had five individual 
conferences with students. 

P.M. Talked with principal. Had four teacher conferences. 
Wednesday, October 26, 1966 

A.M. Had four individual conferences with students and 
two teacher conferences. 

P.M. Conference with peincipal. Meeting with M;r« Frost 
and Air. Rudder. 

Thursday, October 27, 1966 

A.M. Had two individual conferences with students. Conference/ 
with three teachers. 

P.M. Gave and scored six IQ tests. Meeting with Mr. Frost. 
Friday, October 28, 1966 

Attended Central Ohio Teachers' Assocation. Meeting*. 

Monday, October 31, 1966 

A.M. Had four individual conferences with students. Talked 
with a parent. Had two teacher conferences. 

P.M. Helped in office during Hallowaen Party. Staff meeting. 

Tuesday, November 1, 1966 

A.M. Had two individual conferences with students. 

Observed two students. Conference with principal., 

P.M. Had three teacher conferences. Gave and scored three 
IQ tests. Prepared OST interpretation list... 

Wednesday, November 2, 1966 

Observed screening procedure for West Franklin of. Work sample^.. 
Had. three individual conferences with students.. Had. four 
Teacher conferences. Prepared OST names for Interprjetation 
list., 

Thursday,. November 3, 1966 

Had. three individual conferences with students.. Had three, 
teacher conferences. Prepared OST interpretation list.. Talked' 
with principal. Counselor's meeting. 
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Friday# Novanber 4# 1966 

A.M. Had four individual conferences with students. Talked 
with principal. Conference with psychologist. 

P.M. Had conference with a teacher. Prepared list for OST 
interpretation . 

Monday# November 7# 1966 

A.M. Had one individual student conferences.. Had four 
teacher conferences. Interpreted test to teacher. 

P.M. Fixed bulletin board. Met with Mrs. Bowsher. 

Tuesday# November 8# 1966 

A.M. Had five individual student conferences. Had four 
teacher conferences. Interpreted test- to . teacher 
P.M. Talked with principal about students. 

Evening, Served on. panel for discussion at PTA at Alton Hall. 

Wednesday# November 9# 1966 

Screened five students for World of Work Project.. Had 
conference with principal. Had twp teacher conferences. 
Observed neurologically impaired class. 

Thursday# November 10# 1966 

Had three individual student conferences. Talked with 
principal. Had three teacher conferences,. Gave and scored 
six Henmon-Nelson IQ tests. 



Friday# November 11# 1966 

A.M. Had two teacher conferences. Did background work on 
three referrals. 

P.M. Elementary Guidance Conference at Tipp City, 

Monday# November 14# 1966 

A.M. Had four teacher conferences. Gave and scored Nelson 
Reading Test. Did back book work. 

P.M. Reviewed tests to select one for experimental study. 
Did background work on students , 



Tuesday,# November 15# 1966 

Had seven individual student interviews,. Had seven individual 
teacher conferences,. Talked with one parent. 
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Wednesday, November 16, 1966 

Entire day at Ohio University 

Thursday, November 17, 1966 

Had three individual student conferences^ Had three teacher 
conferences. Had two hour conference with social worKer 
about students we both are seeing. Conference with ^ 
principal. Background work for parent conference. 

Friday, November 18, 1966 

A.M. Had thirteen individual conferences with parents. 

P.M. Had two teacher conferences. Had one principal 
conference. Talked with speech teacher. 

Monday, November 21, 1966 

A.M. Had three individual student conferences; also group 
session* Had three teacher conferences. 

P.M. Talked with remedial reading teacher. Had a parent 

conference. Gave and scored four IQ tests. Did book 
work— filled out referrals. 

Tuesday, November 22, 1966 

A.M. Had seven individual student conferences. Had four 
teacher conferences. 

P.M. Had conference with Mr.. Rife. Meeting with Mr. Frost.. 

Wednesday November 23, 1966 

A.M. Had four individual student conferences. Had four 

teacher conferences. Talked with principal and social 
worker. 

P.M^ Observed neurological class. Prepared OST labels for 
dissemination^ 

Monday, November 28, 1966 

A-.M. Had one individual .student conference.. Observed one 
student for counseling later.. Observed a first grade 
in World of Work . Had four teacher conferences.. 

P.M. Did back paper work. Had staff meeting. 

Tuesday^, November 29, 1966 

A'.M'. Had five individual student conferences.. 

5P-.’M • Had two teacher conferences • Talked with Mr . Rife.. 
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Wednesday, November 30, 1966 

A.M. Had one student: conference* Had four teacher confer- 
ence. Observed third grade in World of Work units. 

P.M. Worked on OST scores, went to Stiles to pick up gummed 
labels. 

Thursday, December 1, 1966 

A.M. Had three' individual student conferences* Gave and 
scored IQ test. Had parent conference. Had three 

— teacher conferences • 

P.M. Conference with principal. Counselors* meeting. 

Friday, December 2, 1966 

A.M. Had conference with principal. Had two student 
conferences • . Observed one student in room . 

P.M. Had four teacher conferences. Filled out three 

social work referrals and other social worker services. 

Monday, December 5, 1966 

A.M. Had three individual student conferences. Had four 
teacher conferences. Conference with principal, 
conference with remedial reading teacher, conference 
with social worker. 

P.M. Disseminated Iowa interpretation. Staff meeting. 

Talked with two parents. 

Tuesday, December 6, 1966 

A.M. Had eight individual student conferences. Had seven 
teacher conferences. 

P.M. Infomation gathered for OST. Meeting with Mr. Frost. 

Wednesday, December 7, 1966 

A.M. Had three individual student conferences. Administered 
'What I like to Do" inventory. Book work. 

P.M. Had two teacher conferences. Called parents for OST, 
project. 

Thursday, December 8, 1966 

Met with Title I and Dr. Foster entire day. 

Friday, December 9, 1966 

Had five individual student conferences. Called .parents 
for OST. Conference with Mrs. Dieringer. 

Conference (phone) with Mr. Sullivan. Conference with 
Mr . Garrison • Had three teacher conferences . 



A.m, 

P.M. 
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Monday, December 12, 1966 

A.M. Background for casework. Observed class.. Had 
three teacher conferences. 

P.M. Had one student interview. Gave •'Wha^ I like" 
inventory. Conference with Mrs, pieringier, 

Tuesday, Decmber 13, 1966 

A.M. Had four student conferences. Gave one "What I Like’- 
inyentory , 

P.M. Had four teacher conferences. Called parents for OST 



%■ 
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Wednesday, pecenp3er 14, 1966 

A.M. Had one student conference and two teacher conferences 
Had long conference with Sullivan, 

P.M. Conference with Mills. Worked on referrals; gave 
part of "What I Like" invent©:^; called parents for 
OST. Went to Alton Hall. 



Thursday, December 15, 1966 

Spent entire day at 3 . C. 
University people, 



Sommer for conference with 



Friday, December 16, 1966 

A.M, Had seven individual student conferences. Had two 
teacher conferences. Observed class. 

P,M. Galled parents for OST. Had interview with principal 



Monday, December 19, 1966 

A,M, Had five teacher conferences, had one student interview. 
Worked on World of Work Project, 

P.M. Meeting with Dr. Hill and others. 



Tuesday, December 20, 1966 

A“,M, Met with Monterey staff and pr. Hill, 

P.M. Tests to Franklin Heights, Conference with principal 
at Stiles oyer Iowa, panel for PTA, possible group 
project. 



Wednesday, December 21, 1966 

A.M. Had five individual student conferences and two teacher 
conferences^ Observed and talked with Special Education 
class • 

P,M, Called parents for OST interpretation. Talked with 

social worker, Talked with Mr, Sullivan, Meeting with 
Mr. Frost. 
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Thursday, December 12, 1966 

Had five individual student conferences. Conference 
with two teachers. Conference with principal. 

P.M. Phoned parents, worked on ITBS results. Christmas 
program . 

Tuesday « January 3, 1967 

AJl. Had six individual student conferences. Had four 
teacher conferences. 

P^M. Conference with principal. Worked oh interpretation 
sheet of OST for teachers. 

Wednesday, January 4, 1967 

A.M. Had four individual student conferences. Had conference 
with Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Mills. 

P.M. Had two teacher conferences. Worked on OST interpret- 
ation sheets for teachers. 

Friday, January 6, 1967 

A.M. Had six individual student interviews. Had six teacher 
conferences. Interview with principal. 

P,M. Worked on OST interpretation sheets for teachers, picked 
up OST material from J. C. Sommer. 

Monday, January 9, 1967 

A.M. At Richard Avenue observing test interpretation.. 

P.M. Gave three Henmon-Nelson IQ tests and scored. Had 

two teacher conferences. Worked on test interpretation 
and schedules. 

Tuesday, January 10, 1967 

A.M. Had seven individual student conferences.. Had four 
teacher conferences. Conference with principal. 

P.M, Arranged test interpretation. Went to pupil personnel 
about tests. Attended Stiles PTA as group leader for 
program . 

Wednesday, January 11, 1967 

A.M.. Had three individual student conferences. Had four 
teacher conferences. Conference with social worker. 

P.M. Parent conference. Picked up test material, organized 
schedule, and saw all staff. 




Thursday, January 12, 1967 

A.M. Had three individual student conferences and four 
teacher conferences. Conferred with principal. 

P.M. Filled out psychological referral. Worked on 

interpretaticn schedule, sax*/ all teachers, phoned, etc. 

Evening - Parent meeting, J.C. Sommer 

Friday, Januaiy 13, 1967 

A.M. Had four individual student conferences. Had five 
teacher conferences. 

P;M. Conference with principal. Conference with psychologist. 
Scheduled interpretation of tests ^ arranged all details. 

Tuesday, January 17 ^ 1967 

Interpreted Iowa and OST tests to West Franklin pupils. 

Gening - Parent meeting at Richards Avenue 

Wednesday, January 18, 1967 

Interpreted Iowa and OST tests to West Franklin pupils. 

Conference with social worker. 

Evening - Parent meeting at Finland 

Thursday, January 19> 1967 

Interpreted OST and ITBS to V7est Franklin pupils. Conference 

with principal, conferences with two teachers. Parent 

interior etation meeting 1:30 P.M. at West Franklin. 

Friday, January 20, 1967 

A.M. Conference with principal. Conference with new 
social worker - Mrs. Butler 

P.M. Interpreted OST and ITBS to East Franklin children. 

Monday, January 23, 1967 

A.M. Interpreted scores of ITBS and OST to east Franklin. 

P.M; Had conference with principal. Had two student confer- 
ences. Had one teacher conference. 

Tuesday > January 24, 1967 

A.M. Had three teacher conferences. Had conference with 

principal. Arranged test interpretation schedule for 
Stiles . 

P.M. GATB training workshop. 
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Wednesday, January 25 > 1967 
6ATB training v/orkshop 
Evening - Parent meeting at Darby dale* 

Thursday, January 26, 1967 
GATB training workshop 

Evening - Parent meeting at East Franklin 
Friday, January 27, 1967 

A«M. Filed materials, talked with all teachers involved 
in World of Work. 

P;M. Had conference with rem e dial reading teacher, conference 
with three teachers, conference with psychologist. 

Monday, January 30; 1967 

interpreted OST and XTBS test scores to pupils at Stiles • 

Had conference with principal. 

Evening - Parent meeting at South Franklin. 

Tuesday; January 31, i967 

A;M. Interpreted OST and ITBS test scores to pupils at 
Stiles . 

P.M. Had one individual student conference, two teacher 
interviews, principal conference. 

Evening « Parent meeting at Stiles. 

Wednesday, Februaary 1, 1967 

Interpreted OST and ITBS tests to pupils at Alton Hall 
Had one teacher conference. 

Thursday, February 2, 1967 

AM. interpreted OST and ITBS tests to pupils at 
Alton Hall. 

P'.M. Had one student conference, two parent conferences-, 
principal conference. Parent meeting at Alton Hall. 

Friday, February 3, 1967 

GATB Training Workshop 

Monday, February 6, 1967 

^2!.terpreted OST and ITBS test -scores to pupils at Prairie 
Lincoln School. 
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Tuesday, February 7, 1967 

A.M. Organized, explained experimental IQ testing program 

to participating teachers • Had eight student confer- 
ences « 

F.M. Had six teacher conferences and conference with principal. 

Disseminated OST school reports to teachers and explained 
them. 

Wednesday, February 8, 1967 

A.M.. Organized, explained experimental IQ testing program 

to participating teachers. Had five individual student 
conferences • 

P.M. Gave and scored Otis IQ test. Had four teacher 
conferences. Had conference with principal. 

Thursday, February 9, 1967 

Met all day with Ohio University consultants. 

Friday, February 10, 1967 

A.M. Had six individual student conferences and one group 
conference concerning tests. 

P.M. Had five teacher conferences and a principal 
conference • Worked on social work referrals . 

Monday, February 13, 1967 

A.M. Had five individual student conferences and six 
teacher conferences. 

P.M. Had a parent conference. Coordinated experimental 
tests for third grade. 

Tuesday, February 14, 1967 

A.M. Had nine individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had four teacher conferences. Worked on test inform- 
ation for IQ tests. 

Wednesday, February 15, 1967 ' 

A.M. Had five individual student conferences, conference 
with Mr. Sullivan, and conference with principal. 

P.M. Had two teacher conferences. Worked on test data. 



Thursday, February 16, 1967 

A.M. Had five individual student conferences and two parent 
conferences • 

P.M. Had two teacher conferences. Met with Mr. Wills of 
Franklin Village. 

Friday, February 17, 1967 

A.M. Had nine student conferences and conference with principal 

P.M. Had conference with social worker on all mutually 

served pupils. Had four teacher conferences. Set up 
group session for next week* 

Monday, February 20, 1967 

A.M. Had four student conferences and five teacher conferences 
Talked with psychologist and principal. 

P.M. Cleaned files, worked on IQ tests. Talked with four 
parents by phone. Gave and scored an 1(3 tSst. 

Tuesday, February 21, 1967 

A.M. Had ten student conference and conference with social 
worker. 

P.M. Had eight teacher conferences. Filled out psychological 
referrals. Met with Mr. Frost after school. 

Wednesday, February 22, 1967 

A.M. Had eight student conferences and two teacher conferences. 

P.M. Had conference with principal ^ and conference with Mr. 
Sullivan. Caught up on paper work. 

Thursday, February 23, 1967 

A.M. Had eleven student conferences. 

P.M. Had three teacher conferences and principal conference. 

Had conference with Dr. Driscoll. Explained test 
comparative sheet to fourth and sixth grade teachers. 

Friday, February 24, 1967 

A.M. Had six student conferences. Had one group session 
(five girls) 

P.M. Had conference with principal, social worker. Miss 
Alban, Had two teacher conferences. Filled out 
psychological . 

Monday, February 27, 1967 

AJM. Had seven student conferences and principal conference. 

P.M. Had four teacher conferences. Did necessary copywork 
for IQ tests. 
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Tuesday, February 28, 1967 

A.M. Had fourteen individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had two teacher conferences. Had conference with 
principal and parent conference. 

Wednesday, March 1, 1967 

Attended project conference at Hospitality Inn — was part 
of group spealcers in the PM 

Thursday, March 2, 1967 

A.M. Had ten individual student conferences, one group 
session, conference with principal. 

P.M. Had three teacher conferences and Counselors' meeting. 

Friday, March 3, 1967 

A.M< Had seven individual student conference and one group 
session • 

P.M. Had seven teacher conferences and principal conference. 

Saturday^ March 4, 1967 

Mr. Frost and I graded third grade IQ tests. 

Monday, March 6, 1967 

A.M. Had eight individual student conferences. Had seven 
teacher conferences. 

P.M. Completed paper work. Had conference with the principal 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 

A.M. Had seven individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had eight teacher conferences and phone conference with 
social worker. 

Wednesday, March 8, 1967 

A.M. Had six individual student conferences, six teacher 
conferences . 

P.M. Had conference with social worker. Helped in office 
when Mr. Mills had to leave. 

Thursday, March 9, 1967 

A.M. Had seven individual student conference, and one group 
session. Had conference with principal. 

P.M. Had four teacher conferences and conference with L. Gill. 

Friday, March 10, 1967 
SWEA Meeting 
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Saturday^ March 11, 1967 

Mr. Frost and I graded third grade IQ tests. 

Monday, March 13, 1967 

A.M. Had nine individual student conferences and six teacher 
conferences • 

P.M. Sat in on orientation of Teen Tutorial program. Talked 
with Reece Chaney about World of Work Unit; Staff 
meeting • 

Tuesday, March 14, 1967 

A.M. Had six individual student conferences; 

P;M. Had five teacher conferences; Sat in on orientation 
of sixth graders for junior high; Had conference 
with principal. 

Wednesday, March 15, 1967 

A.m. Had twelve individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had six teacher conferences. Had conference with 
principal. 

Thursday, March 16, 1967 

A.M. Had eleven individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had five teacher conferences and principal conference. 
Sat in on orientation of sixth graders for junior high. 

Friday, March 17, 1967 (Conference Day) 

A.M. West Franklin - conference with two teachers^ conference 
with principal^ worked on case study. 

P.M. Stiles - conferences with five teachers; conference with 
principal, organized tests in filing system. 

Monday^ March 20, 1967 

A.M. Had seven individual student conferences. Ac^inistered 
four sections of Metropolitan Achievment test to six 
third graders; 

P.M. Had eight teacher conferences. 

Tuesday, March 21, 1967 

A.M. Had nine individual etudent conferences; 

P.M. Had four teacher conferences and conference with prin- 
cipal. Rescored two PMA IQ tests. 
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Wednesday, March 22, 1967 

A.M. Had ten individual student conferences, one group 
session, and conference with principal* 

P.M. Had conference with clinical psychologist, six 
teacher conferences and met with Mr. Frost. 

Thursday, March 23, 1967 

A.M. Had twelve individual student conferences and phone 
conferences with social worker and psychologist.^ 

P.M. Had two teacher conferences and lengthy conference 
with principal. Had parent conference. 

Tuesday, March 28, 1967 

A.M. Had ten individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had six teacher conferences and parent conference. 

Wednesday, March 29, 1967 

A.M. Had two individual student conferences and gave 

Metropolitan to third graders. Had conference with 
social worker, Mr. Sullivan, cadet principal. 

P.M. Had six teacher conferences. 

Thursday, March 30, 1967 

A.M. Had thirteen individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had four teacher conferences and principal conference. 

Friday, March 31, 1967 

A.M. Had eight individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had five teacher conferences and principal conference* 

Monday,, April 3, 1967 

A.M. Had seven individual student conferences,, four teacher 
conferences.. Had phone conference with social worker. 

P.M., Wrote note to send with record for transfer. Worked 
on bulletin board and on tapes at J. C. Sommer. 

Tuesday, April 4, 1967 

A.M. Had seven individual student conferences and six 
teacher conferences. 

. Gave and scored Henmon-Nelson IQ test. Had conference 
with, principal and worked on tapes for Ohio university . 
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Wednesday# April 5, 1967 

AiM. Had ten individual student conferences and three teacher 
conferences • 

P.M< Had principal conference and parent conference. Did 
paper work on sociogram. 

Thursday, April 6, 1967 

A.M. Had ten individual student conferences and three 
teacher conference. 

PiM. Had parent conference and principal conference. 
Counselors * meeting . 

Friday# April 7, 1967 

A.M. Had ten individual student conferences. 

PMh Had four teacher conferences, parent conference, and 
principal conference. 

Monday# April 10, 1967 

A*M. Had eight individual student conferences and seven 
teacher conferences and one parent conference. 

P.M. Paper work — tests for Mrs. Swor, Sociogram for Mrs. 
Vicars . 

Tuesday# April 11., 1967 

A.M. Had ten individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had six teacher conferences, phone conferences with 

social worker and clinical psychologist. Paper work» 

Evening - Served on panel at Alton Hall PTA 

Wednesday, April 12, 1967 

A.M. Had seven individual student conferences and seven 
teacher conferences. 

P^M'. Finished achievement test and scored.. Had phone 

conference with psychologist and parent conference. 

Friday, April 14, 1967 

A.M. Had eleven individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had two group sesssions. Had four teacher conferences. 

Monday, April 17, 1967 

A-.M. Conference with Mr. Frost, with four students,, and 
with three teachers. 

Conference with parent and with principal. 



P.M‘. 
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Tuesday, April 18, 1967 

AJ4. Had eight individual student conferences and five 
teacher conferences • 

P.M* Conference with principal and phone conference with 

psychologist, child study, Mr. Frost. Worked on report. 



Wednesday, April 19, 1967 

A.M. Had nine individual student conferences and four 
teacher conferences. 

P.M. Conference with principal and phone conferences v/ith 
Huiranel and Kehler. Reports and back paper work. 



Thursday, April 20, 1967 

A.M. Had eleven individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had four teacher conferences, principal conference, 

conference with Dr. Dane and one with Elizabeth Butler. 



Friday, April 21, 1967 

A.M. Had seven individual student conferences and five 
teacher conferences. 

PJl. Had long conference with principal. Observed special 
class and worked on records. 



Monday, April 24, 1967 

A.M. Had ten individual student conferences. 

PJl. Had seven teacher conferences. Staff meeting. 



Tuesday, April 25, 1967 

A.M< Had ten individual student conference. 

P.M. Had eight teacher conferences, principal conference, 
and phone conference with social worker. 



Wednesday, April 26, 1967 

A.M. Had eight individual student conferences and five 
teacher conferences. 

P.M. Had conferences with principal, psychologist, clinical 
psychologist, and parent. Observed neuro impaired 
class. 



Thursday, April 27, 196? 

A.M. Had eight individual student conferences and seven 
teacher conferences. 

P.M. Had conference with principal. Filled out psychological 
referral. Conference with social worker. Parent 
conference scheduled, but didn*t show. 
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Friday, April 28, 1967 

A.M. Had eleven individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had six teacher conferences and principal conference. 
Observed Arbor Day assembly. 

Monday, May 1, 1967 

A.M. Had nine individual student conferences and four 
teacher conferences . 

P.M. Conference with principal. Met with Mrs. Bowsher 
about the World of Worh. 

Tuesday, May 2, 1967 

A.M. Had eleven individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had six teacher conferences and principal conference. 
Filled out psychologist referrals. Met with Mrs. 
Johnston about World of Work. 

Wednesday, May 3, 1967 

A.M. Had seven individual student conferences and eight 
teacher conferences. 

P.M. Gave part of Metropolitan Achievement test. Had 
conference with principal and parent conference. 
Watched sixth grade play with school. 

Thursday, May 4, 1967 

A.M. Had nine individual student conferences and three 
teacher conferences . 

P.M. Had conference with principal. Wrote referral to 
CSC . Counselors * meeting . 

Friday, May 5, 1967 

A.M. Had ten individual student conferences and three 
teacher conferences. 

PJl. Had conference with principal and phone conference 
with psychologist. Took tour of East Franklin area 
with principal. 

Monday, May 8, 1967 

A.M. Had seven individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had seven teacher conferences. Gave and scored 
Metropolitan Achievement Test. 
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Tuesday, May 9, 1967 

A.M. Had nine individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had six teacher conferences and principal conference. 

Wednesday, May 10, 1967 

A.M. Had nine individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had four teacher conferences and principal conference. 

Thursday, May 11, 1967 

A.M. Had twelve individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had four teacher conferences and principal conference. 
Had parent conference at school and parent conference 
with social worker an.d parent at Curriculum Center . 
Also, net with Dr. Dane. 

Friday, May 12, 1967 

A.M. Had eleven individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had four teacher conferences and principal conference. 

Saturday, May 13, 1967 

Mr. Frost, Tom Hummel, and I worked on Ohio University 
projects . 

Monday, May 15, 1967 

A,M. Had eight individual student conferences. 

P,M. Had seven teacher conferences, principal conference^ 
and psychologist conference — ^explained Frostig visuail 
perception materials . 

Tuesday# May 16, 1967 

A.M. Had ten individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had nine teacher conferences and a parent conference. 

We^esday, May 17, 1967 

A.M. Had nine individual student conferences. 

jP.M. Had four teacher conferences and principal conference. 

Thursday, May 18, 1967 

A.M. Had ten individual student conferences, fpur teacher 
conferences. 

P.M. Had conference with principal and psychologist. 
Attended personnel meeting. 
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Friday, May 19, 1967 

A.M. Observed in one classroom. Had ten individual 
student conferences. 

P.M. Had six teacher conferences and conference with principal 

Monday, May 22, 1967 

A.M. Had nine individual student conferences and five 
teacher conferences . 

P.M. Had conference with principals Met with Mr. Frost 
at 2:00 to assimilate materials for World of Worh 
report . 

Tuesday, May 23, 1967 

A.M. Had thirteen student conferences. 

P.M. Had eight teacher conferences and one conference 
with principal. 

Wednesday, May 24, 1967 

A.M. Had nine individual student conferences s 

P.M. Gave and scored CTMM Short Form IQ Test and had five 
teacher conferences. 

Thursday, May 25, 1967 

A.M. Had ten individual student conferences and four 
teacher conferences. 

P.M. Had conference with principal and with psychologist. 

Wrote notes to include with children *s folders. 

Friday, May 26, 1967 

A.M. Had nine individual student conferences. 

P.Ms Had conference with principal and seven teacher 
conferences . 

Monday, May 29, 1967 

A.M. Had eight individual student conferences. 

P.M. Had five teacher conferences and conference with 
principal . 

Wednesday, May 31, 1967 

A.M. Had two iddividual student conferences, three teacher 
conferences and conference with principal* 

P.M. Gave and scored seven metropolitan achievement tests 
to Special Education class. Also went to Pleasant 
View high School to pick up tests. Had conference 
with Mr. Sullivan and met with Mr. Frost after school. 
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Thursday * June 1, 1967 

A.M. Had five individual student conferences and two 

teacher conferences. Observed emotionally disturbed 
classes at Georgesville. 

P.M. Counselors* Meeting. 

Friday, June 2, 1967 

A.M. Had ten individual student conference. 

P.M. Had five teacher conferences and principal conference. 







A STUDY THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ELEMENTARY 
COUNSELCK: TEACHER PERCEPTION COMPARED TO 

COUNSELOR PERCEPTION 
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A STUDY OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ELEMENTARY 
COUNSELOR: TEACHER PERCEPTION COMPARED TO 

COUNSELOR PERCEPTION 

PURPOSE - This study was carried out in order to determine if 
teachers who had counseling services were in agreement with counselors 
concerning some selected areas that relate to the counselors* function 
in the guidance program* 

LIMITATIONS - The Study was limited to a sample of elesr^entary teachers 
from the South-Western City Schools where elementary counselors were 
members of the staff* The elementary counselors were those from 
the South-Western City Schools and the Title I program of the Columbus 
City Schools* 

SIGNIFICANCE - A study was completed during the 1965-66 school year* 

' This study was designed to compare the point of view regarding 

counselor role among teachers working in schools where a counselor ' 
was on the staff to those of teachers working in schools where no 
counselor was on the staff* In view of the continued concern of 
many educators regarding an elemental^ counselor’s role, it seemed 
appropriate to study the functions of counselors working in elementary 
schools » 

PROCEDURE - An instrument was devised by revising items from the 
previous year’s study and the addition of items as a result of 
comments received from teachers, counselors, and principals* Items 
used in the "Elementary Guidance .Program Function" sheet were placed 

in Figure 1* 
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Flexibility in the counselor's program so as to meet varying 
conditions . 

Amount of time counselor is scheduled for each building. 
Counselor's understanding of the school community. 

Amount of time spent for individual counseling. 

Cooperation with other specialists (e.g. school psychologists^ 
nurses, etc.) 

Counselor's communication with the teacher and others after a 
child has been referred. 

Counselor's ability to communicate with parents. 

Flexibility of counselor's time schedule. 

Time spent coordinating and assisting teachers with the 
standardized test program. 

Counselor's Icnowledge of child growth and development. 

Orientation of sixth graders to the Junior high school program. 
Counseling with groups of pupils to help them better understand ' 
problematic situations . ' 

C<xnmunicating information to teachers concerning pupils’ needs. ! 
Helping teachers identify and malce proper referrals of children 
who need special help beyond what the building staff can provide. 
Conferring with parents at bhe request of the teacher or prinicipal, 
Assisting teachers to interpret cumulative record infoannation to 
parents . 

Utilization of counseling service for children. 

Assisting teachers to prepare and present to classroom groups 
information concerning : 

a. Sex Education 

b. Mental Health 

c. Social lielations (Use role playing, sociometric devices, 

etc.) 

Study habits, manners, honesty, v^tc. 

Concepts dealing with Our Working W'or Id. 

Tests 

Prepare and participate in case studies. 

Counselor availability to teachers and pupils (i.e. 
to the school staff rather than Central Office.) 



d. 

e. 

f. 



assigned 



FIGUPE 1 



ITEMS THAT WERE PLACED ON THE ELEMENTARY 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM FUNCTION INSTRUMENT 
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A five poinl: sc3le was devised and arranged as a continuum 
from. More Jmpprtsnt (A) to Less Important (E) . On the 
scale, C was to be considered Average, Figure 2 shows a 
summary for the cover sheet of the “Elementary Guidance 
Program Function." This furnished Information about 
the respondent concerning (1) teaching experience, (2) 
guidance cours,os completed, and (3) years of experience where 
a counselor was on the staff. 

In September, the survey was distributed to a sample of 
one hundred and eight teachers in eight schools. Eighty-one 
teachers responded (75%) . Of the eighteen counselors included 
in the study, all responded. The survey has been reproduced 
beginning on page 93. 

A^.LYSIS OF DATA The responses from all teachers were compared 
to counselor responses using the chi-square (X^) technique. In 
order to further analyze teacher responses, they were subdivided 
according to teaching experience. Three levels of experience 
were identified: (1) those with over five years experience, 

(2) those with two to five years experience, and (3) those who 
were in their first year of teaching. 
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THE ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE PROGRAM FUNGTOIGN 



School Summary 

Teacher 81 Counselor 18 

Experience 1 yea r 20 2-5 year s 32 Over 5 y r ♦ 29 

Grade taught presently K 7 I 9 2 15 3 19 

4 1 _ 5 14 6 1 _ Sp. Ed. 5 

College Guidance Courses you have taken: 

Teachers only had two or more) 

59 1. Tests and Measurements 

1 2o Individual counseling 

2 3. Group counseling 

78 4o Child psychology 

56 5o Child growth and development 

1 6. Occupational Information 

21 7. Guideance Principles 

8 8o Social Work 

16 9o Child Study 

19 10. Other 

Indicate the approximate number of years a counselor 
has been on the staff where you have taught 2.5 years (avera ge) 



FIGURE 2 

A summary of information from the cover sheet of the 
Elementary Guidance Program Function 
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The discribvstion of observed responses in the ^ ) table 
was in many cases clustered in two rows of three cells 
producing a 2 X 3 table while for other items the distribution 
spread over the scale to produce a 2 X 5 table. 

Cells with small expected frequencies made it necessary 
to perform an exact test for these items. Items significant 
at the .05 level are identified with asterisks. However, an 
item significant at the .05 level, on which the exact test 
showed no difference, will not be discussed. The results of 
the chi-square analysis for all items are reported in Table I. 

ANALYSIS OF ITEMS * - Item 1, Flexibility in the counselors* 
program so as to meet varying conditions. 





A 


B 


e 


Counselors 


15 


3 


0 


Teachers - All 


36 


25 


14 


Over 5 yrs. exp 


13 


7 


7 


2-5 vrs. 


12 


12 


4 



The X^ tables for this item showed the responses were 

limited to cells A, B, and C. Thus, teachers and counselors 

were essentially in agreement. Teachers were more conservative 

in their judgment of this item than were counselors. It could 

be conjectured that teachers wanted the schedule to flex when 

^r'^'^JeTtans"^Sa£'"show"teacher-counselor combinations of 

significance will have a table of responses for significant 
combinations beneath a statement of the item. 
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they needed the counselor's service ^ but stable so that they 
could depend upon a schedule being followed. 

Item 2 - Amount of time counselor is scheduled for each 
building • 







A 


B 


C 


Counselors 




13 


' 3 ■ 


2 


Teachers - 


2-^5 yrs. 


7 


8 


12 




New 


4 


8 


8 



Item 2 was not significantly different for all teachers 
Responses of counselors compared to teachers with, over five 
years of experience and new teachers differed significantly 
for this item. This difference occurred because of the more 
conservative responses of teachers in the A, and B, and C 
cells. Considering the treatment qombinations« teachers in 
the 2 to S year category made more responses in the A cell 
than did the other two groups. Thus, the differences noted 
in the other two combinations were offset when all teachers 
were considered. 

Itm 5 - Cooperation with other specialists 





A 


■'■'b' ■ 


C 


b 


Counselors 


15 


3 


d 


0 


Teachers - All 


35 


25 


19 


1 


Over 5 yrs. 


11 


11 


6 


0 


2-5 yrs. 


16 


8 


8 


0 


New 


8 


6 


5 


1 
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Responses to Item 5 were primarily limited to cells A, 
B, and C with one new teacher response in cell D, Teachers 
felt this item was of greater than average importance but 
teachers were more conservative- than counselors in their 
evaluation of its importance. First year teachers appeared 
to see less need for cooperation among specialists, as 
observed by the more equal distribution of responses among 
cells. 

Item 6 -* Counselors' communication with the teacher and 
others after a child has been referred. 





A 


B 


C 


Counselors 


18 


0 


0 


Teachers ~ Over 5 vrs « 


19 


7 


3 



The difference found was one of degree of importance. 
This significant combination led to the alternatives that 
(1) experienced teachers were not as concerned about 
communication as counselors or (2) counselors communicated 
in a manner that Kept this from becoming a concern to 
teachers • 

Item 3 - Flexibility of counselor's time schedule 





A 


B 


C 


D 


Counselor 


12 


4 


2 




Teachers - All 


16 


35 


22 


2 


New 


1 


13 


6 
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This item was significant when all teachers were compared 
to counselors, even at the .01 level. An examination of the 
various treatment combinations indicated that new teachers 
contributed mainly to this difference. An inspection of the 
other groups indicated there were no significant differences. 
It might be inferred that new teachers were unfamiliar with 
the role of the counselor as it was understood by other staff 
monbers.* Once again, teachers were more conservative in 
estimating the importance of this item than were counselors. 

Item 11 - Orientation of sixth graders to the junior 
high school program. 







A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Counselors 




XU 


6 


2 


0 


0 


Teachers - 


all 


15 


17 


29 


5 


6 




2-5 yrs. 


5 


7 


11 


2 


4 




New 


2 


6 


9 


2 


0 



For this item, 2-5 year teachers and new teachers 
contributed mainly to the difference. Differences indicated 
by new teachers were more evident and were significant at the 
^01 level. The continued conservative response from teachers 
can be noted.* This is the first item where teachers have 
felt there was a least important area of function for the 
elementary counselor. 
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Item 12 - Counseling with groups of pupils to help them 
better understand problematic situations. 







A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Counselors 




6 


11 


1 


0 


0 


Teachers - 


All 


12 


27 


27 


5 


4 




2-5 vrs. 


5 


7 


14 


2 


2 



Teachers in the 2-5 year experience level contributed 
primarily to this difference. An examination of chi-square 
values in Table I for various treatment combinations 
indicates the other groups were not significantly different. 
Differences were significant at the .01 level between 
counselors and teachers with 2 to 5 years of experience. 

Item 18a - Assisting teachers to prepare and present 
to classroom groups information concerning sex education. 





A 


B 


C 


D 


£ 


Counselors 


2 


5 


6 


3 


1 


Teachers - Over 5 vrs. 


13 


7 


7 


0 


0 



There were no significant differences among the various 
treatment combinations except for teachers with over five years 
experience. Since teachers in general agree with counselors, 
we might assume that an experienced teacher was more aware 
of the need for sex education than any other group including 
counselors. They also felt a need for assistance. 
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Item 18b - Assisting teachers to prepare and present 
to classroom groups information concerning mental health* 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E, 


Counselors 


8 


7 


3 


0 


0 


Teachers - All 


12 


15 


34 


7 


2 


2-5 yrs 


3 


9 


12 


4 


1 


New 


2 


4 


12 


0 


0 



This item elicited the most divergent opinions between 
counselors and teachers thus far observed* Although experienced 
teachers were not placed in the above table, an examination 
of Table I revealed the opinions of this group conformed more 
closely to the other groups of teachers than to counselors* 

This led to the speculation that: (1) teachers felt they were 

now provided adequate assistance; or (2) teachers see no need 
for this type of information; or (3) teachers felt counselors 
could not provide adequate assistance; or (4) counselors 
should not become involved in classroom presentations or 
preparations * 

Item 18c Assisting teachers to prepare and present to 
classrocan groups information concerning social relations* 





A 


B 


C 


D 


B 


Counselors 


9 


6 


2 


1 


0 


Teachers - All 


8 


21 


36 


4 


3 


Over 5 yrs* 


1 


7 


12 


2 


2 


2-5 yrs.^ 


4 


8 


14 


2 


1 


New 


3 


6 


10 


0 


0 
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The chi-square obtained for the comparison of responses 
for counselors and all teachers was significant beyond the 
1 percent level for this item. However, when the various 
treatment combinations were considered, new teachers responded 
more nearly like counselors than did the other two combinations. 
Teachers with over five years experience differed most. The 
conclusions that recently trained teachers were more aware of 
the value of using sociometric techniques in the classroom 
than were teachers who received their training a few years 
ago should be considered. 

Item 18d - Assisting teachers to prepare and present to 
classroom groups information concerning study habits, manners, 
honesty , etc . 





A 


B 


C 


D 


£ 


Counselors 


9 


6 


3 


0 


0 


Teachers - all 


11 


23 


32 


3 


3 


2-5 vrs 


4 


7 


15 


2 


1 



For this item, an inspection of the various treatment 
combinations indicated the major difference was contributed 
by 2-5 year teachers. It might be inferred that teachers 
recognize the importance of providing this type of information 
for pupils. Perhaps teachers in the 2-5 year experience 
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group felt competent to prepare and present this information 
themselves • 

Item 18e - Assisting teachers to prepare and present to 
classroom groups information concerning concepts dealing with 
our working world. 





A 


B 


C 


D 


£ 


Counselors 


5 


8 


5 


b 


0 


Teachers - 2-5 vrs. 


0 


8 


17 


2 


2 



Differences were highly significant among teachers with 
2 to 5 years experience and counselors. However, this difference 
while pronounced followed the same pattern as responses from new 
teachers. Experienced teachers (over 5 years) were more like 
counselors . 

Item 20 - Counselor availability to teachers and pupils. 





A 


B 


C 


Counselors 


15 


2 


0 


Teachers - New 


7 


5 


4 



Although teachers in general were in agreement with 
counselors on this item, there was a difference for the new 
teacher-counselor combination . 

Opinions were not polar but rather new teachers were more 
conservative in their feelings. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS - This Study has shown a large measure 
of agreement among the elementary teachers and counselors. 

For many items, where differences were found, opinions differed 
in the levels of choice between average and most important. 
Counselor functions that were most in question centered about 
Item 18. 

Items 1, 2 , and 8 referred to program flexibility, time 
in a building, and flexibility of the counselor's time schedule 
while in a building. It was concluded that there was no wide 
divergence of opinion, rather teacher opinions were more 
conservative than those of counselors. 

Opinions elicited for items in 18a through 18f produced 
greater differences than in other areas. However, there was 
not enough information available to produce an adequate 
interpretation of the meaning underlying this area of divergent 
opinion • 



RECOMMENDATIONS , - It appears that most of the functions included 
in this study are acceptable to teachers. However, a questionable 
area of function has been identified. It concerns the area of 
"assisting the teacher to prepare and present in the classroom." 
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This must be studied more thoroughly so that some meaningful 
interpretation can be given the information gained thus far* 

A more in depth study of the role teachers see for the 
counselor in orientation activities is recopnended. This study 
should also include determining teacher understanding of 
problems faced by pupils and parents when the move to junior 
high school occurs, or when a need for other orientation 
programs arises* 

Teacher responses to an item concerning group counseling 
indicates a careful, continued evaluation of the effectiveness 
of this technique must be continued by counselors. More 
effective communication with teachers may be a key to enhancing 
this tool for helping children solve problems* 

There are many guidance programs in operation where a 
counselor is part of the staff. Further studies should focus 
more clea^rly upon the activities of counselors presently 
working in elementary schools* Moreover, further research 
is needed to determine the extent to which counselors with 



different levels of experience share views with teachers of 
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similar experience. It is no longer a problem 
for a role, rather it is a time for evaluating 






of searching 



the effectiveness 
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of activities in which elementary counselors presently engage 
themselves. In this manner, an approach to effective delineation 
of the role can get under way. It may never be completed. 
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3LB1VBNXARY GUIDANCE PROGRAM FUNCTIC»J 



Please complete the following: 



Check (x) 



Teacher 



Administrator 



Counselor 



Experience 1 year 2 to 5 years 

Grade taught presently K i 2 3 

College guidance courses you have taken: 
1* Tests and measurements 



A. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Individual counseling 
Group counseling 
Child psychology 
Child growth and development 



over 5 years 
5 6 



6 * 



^ 7, 

. 

10 , 



Occupational 

Information 

Guidance Principles 

Social Work 

Child Study 

Other 



Indicate the apprcncimate number of years a counselor has been on 
the staff where you have taught « 



This is a list designed to assess the relative importance of various 
factors in the elementary guidance program. These factors are based 
on teacher comments from last year’s survey as well as principals 
evaluation and the counselor’s log. 

These results will assist the staff and administration in adjust- 
ing the elementary guidance program activities. Your cooperation 
is greatly appreciated. 

Teachers familiar with the present program should make responses 
based upon their experience. 

Teachers not familiar with the program should respond in terms 
of their concept of what the program should encompass. 
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Please use the five point continuum from 



More 

Important 



A 



B 



Average 

C 



Less 

Important 



E 



Circle a letter to indicate the relative importance of various factors 
of the program* 



1« Flexibility in the counselor’s program 
so as to meet varying conditions* 



2. Amount of time counselor is scheduled 
for each building* 



3. Counselor’s understanding of the 
school community* 



4* Amount of time spent for individual 
counseling* 



5* Cooperation with other specialists* 

{e*g* school psychologists, nurses, etc*) 



6* Counselor’s communication with the 
teacher and others after a child has 
been referred* 



7* Counselor's ability to communicate 
with parents* 



8* Flexibility of counselor’s time schedule*. 



9* Time spent coordinating and assisting 
teachers with the standardized test 
program* 



10* Counselor’s knowledge of child growth 
end development* 



11* Orientation of sixth graders to the 
Junior high school program* 



12. Counseling with groups of pupils to 

help them better understand problematic 
situations* 
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A 



A 



A 



A 

A 



B 



B 



B 



B 



B 



B 



B 



B 



B 



C D 



BCD 



C D 



BCD 



D 



BCD 



D 



D 



D 



D 






B 



E 



E 



E 



C D E 



E 



E 



E 



E 



E 



CoDUDunicating information to teachers 
concerning pupils* needs* 

Helping teachers identify and majee proper 
referrals of children who need special 
help beyond what the building staff can 
provide. 

Conferring with parents at the request 
of the teacher or principal. 

Assisting teachers to interpret cumulative 
record information to parents. 

Htiliration of counseling service for 
children. 

Assisting teachers to prepare and present 
to classroom groups information concerning 

a. sex education 

b« mental health 

o. social relations (use role 
playing, sociometrio devices, 
etc.) 

* « 

d. study habits, manners, honesty, 
etc. 

e. concepts dealing with our work- 
ing world 

f« tests 

Prepare and participate in case studies. 

Counselor availability to teachers and 
pupils (i.e. assigned to the school staff 
rather than Central Office), 



THIRD GRADE MENTAL MATURITY TEST EVALUATION 
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THIRD GRADE MENTAL MATURITY TEST EVALUATION 

PURPOSE - This study was instituted in order to evaluate several 
mental maturity tests and present the results to the Pupil 
Personnel Council* The results were used to aid in the selection 
of a mental maturity test for third graders in the districts 

LIMITATIONS - This study was limited to administering a test 
to a classroom group* Therefore, it can not be inferred that 
a group taking any test was randomly selected other than the 
randomness of the class* 

PROCEDURE - There were two main areas of concern: (1) the test 

selected should be acceptable to teachers with respect to 
administration, scoring, profiling, arid interpretation, as well 
as the confidence a teacher placed in the scores reflecting 
her perception of a class, (2) standardization procedures reported 
by the test maker. 

This report is concerned with the areas mentioned under 
(1) above • 

Four tests were selected, long arid short forms were used 
when available* Teachers were asked to rank their pupils 
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according to the perfomance they would expect on a mental 
ability test. The teacher was ashed to administer one of 
the tests selected for study. She was ashed to give her 
impressions of the events related to preparing for and admin- 
istering the test. Each teacher was ashed to score and 
profile one of each of the tests selected. Each teacher was 
ashed to give her impressions regarding ease of scoring and 
profiling. 

The Lorge-Thorndihe Intelligence Tests were administered 
to the third grades at Monterey Elementary School. The Level 
A, Form 1, verbal and non-^verbal battery was used* 

The actual testing time was sixty-two minutes. The verbal 
battery was given before recess (thirty^fi'je minutes actual 
test time) gnd the non-verbal (twenty-seven minutes) after 
recess. The test administration tooh the morning. The teacher 
and counselor administered the test in the classroom. Children 
were able to follow directions with very little difficulty. 

They had more difficulty with the non-?verbal section. . 

The scoring time was approximately two hours for a class 
of thirty-one pupils. The tests provided verbal and non-verbal 




raw scores, age equivalents, grade equivalents, grade percentiles 
a verbal and non-verbal IQ and a total IQ. 

Several features of this test deserved mention. A 
reusable multiple test booklet which can be used in grades . - » 
three through thirteen was used. (Consumable test booklets 
were available for grades K - 2.) The tests were concurrently 
normed with the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. Special Percentile 
Norms for IQ levels provided a percentile score in each of the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills, skill test according to ability. 

When used together, the tests could be appropriate for use 
in special education classes as well as in a regular classroom. 

Some limitations of this test are: the manual was bulky 

and difficult to use as the norms for grades 3 through 13 
were included. It was easy to lose your place and discover 
you were using the wrong norm table. While machine scoring 
was available, the tests were hand scored. The company made 
no provisions for any type of profile that could be used for 
recording purposes when hand scoring tests. One could be 
designed provided sufficient clerical help was available to 



prepare the profile. 

The California Long Form, Test of Mental Maturity was 
given to a class of third graders in West FranKlin Elementary 
School * Level I, 1963, revision was used. The actual testing 
time was thirty-seven minutes for the non-language section 
and thirty ininutes for the language section. A total of 
sixty-seven minutes were necessary. The administration of 
this test should be spread over two mornings. The test was 
administered by the teacher in the classroom. Scoring 
and profiling time was about fifteen to twenty minutes for 
each child. Booklets for this test are consumable. 

Both forms of the California . Test produced a verbal 
and a non-verbal score as well as a total. Teachers 
pointed out difficulty experienced in profiling this test 
because of the small size of the marks on the profile sheet. 
Booklets for this test are consumable. 

The Primary Mental Abilities Test was given to a class 
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of third grade pupils at Stiles Elementary School. The edition 
revised in 1962 was used. Time required for this test was 
over one hour • It should be given on two successive days • 
Scoring and profiling required about twenty minutes. 

Booklets for this test were consumable. 

The Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, Alpha Form^ 
were given to a class of third grade pupils at West Franklin 
Elementary School. There were two scores; one verbal, the 
other non-verbal. The last copyright was 1939. About forty 
minutes actual work time was required. Scoring and profiling 
required about five minutes per pupil. Booklets for this test 
were consumable. 

The Otis Quick-Sccring Mental Ability Tests: New Edition, 

Alpha Short Form, copyright 1954,^ were given to a third grade 
class at West Franklin Elementary Schools This test yields a 
verbal and a non-verbal score. The verbal test requires ten 
minutes and the non-verbal test requires twelve minutes. Test 
booklets were scored and profiled in about five minutes per 
pupil. Booklets for this test were consumable. 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA - A teacher interview checlclist for tabulating 
opinions regarding third grade tests of ; mental abilities was 
prepared and placed in Figure !• A swnmary of opinions from 
the teacher interview checklist gave the following information. 
The opinion of the language and/or reading level ranked the 
Lorge-Thorndike and California Test of Mental Maturity (both 
forms), as good* The Otis (both forms) was considered adequate. 
Teachers preferred a test that gave both verbal and non-verbal 
measures. Administration time and directions were considered 
suitable for all tests. Teachers questioned the value of long 
forms of a test. Scoring of the California Short Form, the 
Lorge-Thorndike, and the Otis Short Form were preferred. 
Teachers, in general, saw no great value in preparing profiles. 
Everything considered, the Otis Short Form, California Short 
form, or the Lprge*rThorndike were preferred. The above sequence 
of naming does not indicate order of preference. Some teachers 
indicated they might be biased toward the California Short Form 
because of familiarity with the instrument ji 

Each class member was ranked by the teacher prior to giving 
the test. The teacher was asked to estimate the rank for a 
pupil according to where she would expect him to place on the 
test. The mental ability test raw scores and the composite 
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TEACHER INmRVIEW CHECKIiIST FOR TABULATING OPINIONS REGARDING 
3rd GRADE TESTS OP MANUAL ABILITIES 



Name , of Test Administered SUMMARY 

!• General Opinions: 

A* Was the language used appropriate and did it correspond to the 
reading level of the students tested? 



1. 


CTMM 


Good 


Adequate 


Poor 


2o 


Lorge-Thorndike 


Good 


Adequate 


Poor 


3. 


Otis 


Good 


Adequate 


Poor 


4, 


PMA 


Good 


Adequate 


Poor 



Bo Opinions regarding tests measuring only verbal and reading ability 
as opposed to tests measuring verbal and non-verbal ability.: 

lo Like verbal only test 

2o Like verbal/ non-verbal tests _____ 

3o Points in favor of both but prefer verbal only test 

4o Points in favor of both but prefer verbal, non-verbal X 
5o No opinion ___ 

Also attempt to get reaction on the Otis which gives verbal and 
non-verbal results from two sets of directions applied to a single 

set of pictures o Lik e X Dislike.^ No Opinion 

II. Was administration time suitable? Ye s X N o Ccanment_ 

IIIo Was manual of directions clear cut and easily understood? Yes X N o 

IV, Were directions to students clear and easily understood? Yes X No 
V. Is the long form of a test worth the extra time required beyond the 
short form of the same test? 

A. CTMM Ye s N o Uncertai n X 

B. Otis Ye s N o X Uncertain 

VI. Scoring (Rank from easiest to most difficult) 



A. CTMM-CF 

B. CTMM-Long 

C . Lorge-Thorndike 

D. Otis-SP 

E • Otis-Long 
P. PMA 



CD 2 3 4 5 6 

12 3 @ 5 6 

@ 2 3 4 5 6 

<@ 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 <D 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 (5) 6 



VII. Determine the pupil profile felt to be most helpful by having 

teacher rank from the least to the most helpful. Indicate if teacher 
feels profiles in general are a waste of time by checking here 



A. CIMM-SF 
Bo CTMM-Long 

C. Otis-SF 

D. Otis -Long 
Eo PMA 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 

2 



4 

4 



3 

3 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



6 

6 

6 

6 

6 



VIII. Taking everything into consideration, the test I would most like to 
see given to 3rd grade students next year would be 



FIGURE 1 

This figure summarizes teachers' opinion of mental maturity tests 

administered to 3rd grade classes. 

This checklist was prepared by Richard Green, Test Coordinator. 
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score from the lowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) were ranked 
for each class in the sample. A rank-order correlation was 
computed for (1) total mental maturity raw score rank to teacher 
ratik, (2) total mental maturity raw score rank to ITBS composite 
score, and (3) ITBS to total mental maturity raw score rank* 

These correlations were placed in Table I below. 

When rankings from the ITBS and mental maturity total raw 
score were correlated, coefficients significant at the 1 percent 
level were obtained for classes using the California Short Form, 
Otis Long Form, and the Lorge-Thorndike . The Otis Short Form 
was significant at the 5 percent level* Correlations below 
5 percent were obtained for classes using the California Test 
of Mental Maturity Long Form and the Primary Mental Abilities 
test* 

Total raw score ranks from the mental abilities tests 
were compared to the teacher rankings. Correlations significant 
at the 1 percent level were obtained for classes that took the 
California Test of Mental Maturity short Fom, the Lorge-Thorndike 
and the long and short forms of the Otis. The Primary Mental 
Abilities correlation was not significant at the 5 percent level 
while the California Test of Mental Maturity Long Fopa was 
significant at this level. 

o 

ERIC 
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TABLE I 

This is a table of rank-order correlations 
computed for ranks obtained in selected 
third grade classes that were given a mental 
maturity test, and had a composite score from 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills as well as a 
rank assigned by the teacher. 





CTMM 


CTMM Short 


Otis 


Otis 


PMA 


Lorge- 


Lorge 




Pom 1 


Pom IH 


Short 


Long 




Thorndike 


' Thronfc 




N=25 


N=29 


N=10 


N=21 


N*30 


N=25 


N-29 


Test to 


% 














ITBS 


.37 


.76** 


.77** 


.45* 


.34 


.62** 


.84** 


Test to 
















Teacher 

Rank 


.43* 


o85** 


.94** 


.55** 


.32 


.74** 


.79** 


ITBS to 
















Teacher 

Rank 


.76** 


.87** 


.86** 


.79** 


.88** 


.74** 


.83** 



* Significant at the 5 percent level 
Significant at the 1 percent level 



Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS) 

California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests: 

New Edition (Otis-Short) 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests: 

Alpha Pom (Otis-Long) 

Lorge-Thorndike Multi-Level Pom 1, Level A 
Primary Mental Abilities (PMA) 
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VThen the composite score from the ITBS was compared to 
teacher rankings, all correlations were significant at the 
1 percent level. In fact, all correlations were between ,74 
and ,88 • 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS - Tests that were considered adequate 
for use in grade three include: (1) the Lorge-Thorndike 

Multi Level; (2) the California Test of Mental Maturity 
Short Form 1963; and the (3) Otis Short or Long Form. 

A per pupil cost table is given below. It must be kept 
in mind that booklets for the Lorge-Thorndike Multi-Level 
are reusable. Past experience indicates six years' use is 
a minimum expectancy for this type of test booklet. 



COST CHART PER PUPIL 
(Transportation not included) 



Test 


Per year 
per pupil 


Per year for 
six vears 


California Test of Mental Maturity 


$ .18 






California Test of Mental Maturity - SF 


.12 






Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 


.13 






Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability - SF 


.11 






Primary Mental Abilities 


.15 






Lorge-Thorndike Multi-Level, Booklet 


.66 


$ 


.11 


^Manual Administration 


•02 




.02 


Answer Sheet MRC (500 's) 


.072 




.072 


Scoring Service - Press Label 


.27 




.27 


Technical Manual 


.45 







$ .472 



^Manual cost 60<: per classroom of 30 pupils. 
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On the basis of the above report, it was recommended that 

the Lorge-^Thorndike Multi-Level test be adopted for use by all - - — 

third grades in the District next year* 













PARENT EVALUATION OF A MEETING TO INTERPRET 
STANDARDIZED TEST SCORES 
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PARENT EVALUATION OF A MEETING TO INTERPRET 
STANDARDIZED TEST SCORES 

PURPOSE - This study was done in order to gain some indication 
of parent reaction to and understanding of standardized test 
scores, after they attended a program designed to communicate 
this information* 

LIMITATIONS - The sample of parents who completed the evaluation 
was selected from those who attended the interpretation meeting 
and agreed to complete the instrument* Parents from eleven 
different elementary schools were represented in the sample* 

S IGNIFICANCE - For the past five years, elementary counselors 
in this school district had scheduled evening test interpretation 
meetings for parents* These meetings were held in each school 
and were designed to give parents information about standardized 
tests. The child’s test scores were returned to parents at the 
meeting* During this period, it appeared certain objectives emerged 
ihal: were important for counselors to communicate to parents • 

This evaluation was an attempt to determine parent reaction to 
some of these areas. 

PROCEDURE - An evaluation sheet was prepared* The objectives 

for the meeting were used as a guide for preparing items. Past 

experiences in these meetings, as they related to the questions 

asked by parents, helped in the structure of the evaluation sheet. 
o 
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After children were given their test results and had 
constructed their own profile in their classroom during 
a school day^ the profiles were returned to the counselor,. 

A meeting for parents was scheduled to be held on an even- 
ing one or two days after the children received their 
scores. Parents were given their child *s profile during 
the meeting. 

The counselors planned a program, (1) to familiarize 
parents with standardized test norms, (2) to point out the 
limits of standardized tests, and (3) to prepare some ground- 
work to help the parent visualize problems encountered when 
comparisons were made for their child in a class and in a 
more general population. 

The number of parents asked to complete the evaluation 
was determined by the enrollment for the school. Only 
parents who planned to attend the meeting were included, 
parents were contacted to sec if they expected to attend 
the meeting. If they were not coming, another parent was 
asked to complete the evaluation until the desired number 
was obtained. About one thousand attended these meetings 
in eleven elementary schools. The sample consisted of 

I 

one member selected from sixty-five different families, 

ANALYSIS OF DATA - The responses for each item were tabu- 
lated and placed below the item to which they referred. Since 
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Garrett has suggested that confidence bands not be formed 
for present values based on fewer than 50 cases, they 
were not reported for items 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 11, and 12^ 
When the responses numbered more than fifty, the standard 

error of a percentage (ff'%) was computed for that item# The 
formula used was:^ 
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P 

Q = 
. N = 



\/^ 

V N 

percentage of occurrence of the 

behavior 

(1-P) 

Number of cases 



Comments made by parents were reproduced and placed be- 
low the item to which they referred. 



Parents were asked -- Please check the response that 
seems best to you. Space has been provided for you to 
comment whenever necessary. 
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Item 1. was there a difference between your estimates and the 
actual performance of your child on the tests? 

y^S-35_(62 . 5% ) N o 21 (3 7. 5%) f% = 6.4% 



The 

Yes 

No 



•99 Confidence Interval for the 
from 46% to 79% 
from 21% to 54% 



Population percent 



For this experiment 62.5% of the parents estimated their 
child's scores to be the same as the score produced by the 
test. If this experiment were to be repeated we would expect 



Henry E. Garrett , 

(Fifth Edition, New York 
'^Ibid. 



Statistics ^ Psychology and 
: David McKay Company, Inc. 



Education 
1965) p. 197. 
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that 99% of the time parents estimates of their child’s per- 
formance would coincide with actual test scores between 
34% and 76% of the children. This relationship was estab- 
lished by using the standard error of a percentage to form 
a 99% confidence interval for each response category. 

Similarly, if the experiment were to be repeated we 
would expect, with 99% confidence, that parents estimates 
of their child’s performance would differ for actual scores 
from 21% to 54% of the children. 

COMMENTS t (E&LCh line unless indented is a separate comment.) 

Thought she would be nervous and not have enough time. 

He has far more ability than performed, 

I thought she would do better in language, 

I expected a higher math score, 

I thought my son’s best subject was Arithmetic, 

I believe Carolyn is capable of a far higher showing 

in Academic Ability by her grade cards and the way 
she is at home. 

No material difference. Estimates were within the 
actual performance range. 

Not too much difference. 

Carol had given me the grades. 

Barry’s was considerably lower. Judy’s was as I had 
expected . 

Pretty hard to guess completely accurately, 

I over estimated Charles* reading score 

I thought that it should have been higher. 

i feel as though the test scores were very accurate. 

This child seems to show more ability than tests in- 

dicated -possibly because of wide range of interests 
that it is not possible for test to cover, 

I was very surprised in academic achievement. 

I knew it would be low> but it was even lower than I 
thought • 

I thought they would do better than they did. 

There was a difference in one and not in another. 

Her scores were much lower than I expected^ especially 
in Academic Ability - Total and in Reading. 




COMMENTS: (Con*t) 

I am sure that David could do much better. 

She averaged lower than her every day work would indicate. 

Item 2. Can you account for differences between your estimates 
and your child *s test performance? 

Ye s 16 ( 36.4%) N o 28 (6 3.6%) 

Only 44 parents answered this item. It appeared that 
most of these parents felt their children had no limiting 
factors. However, about one third did not respond to the 
item except to write a comment. 

CC»iMENT: (Each line is a separate comment unless indented.) 

Lack of attention. 

I believe at the present time she is emotionally upset to 
a degree which is reflected in her school work. 

I expected it to be low. 

I feel that Barry put out very little effort. 

I have tendency to under estimate. Then if she achieved 
higher than ray guess, I*m pleasantly surprised, 
not disappointed. 

Christina cannot work under pressure. 

Possibly too cautious. 

Not checking their homework grades closely enough to 
make sure that they agree with what they tell 
me they get. 

Some of child scores were considerably better than in 
last year*s test (Iowa Basic). Child was often 
not well last year which may have been the case 
on test day. 

Reading, although she reads well. 

I believe they can do better but sometimes don't apply 
themselves. They get distracted pretty easily. 

When my child is given time limit, I think he worries 
more about finishing. 

She Just doesn't try as hard as she could. 

Item 3. What kind of tests were these? 

Achievement 33 ( 82 . 5%) Inter est^2 £ 5 %) Capacit y 5 ( 12.5%) 

A fairly large number of parents did not respond to this 
item. Most correctly identified it as an achievement test, 
not a capacity test. An attempt was made in the meeting to 
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convey the meaning of the academic ability score as a capacity 
measure. This part of the program was either unsuccessful 
or the respondents did not understand that they could check two 
descriptive terms. 

COMMENTS: (Each line is a separate comment unless indented.) 

I believe he is doing his best. 

I do not believe, however, that written tests are always 
completely accurate on showing ability. 

I felt her capacities were greater than they are. 

Item 4. Does your child have any work habits that might limit 
his performance on tests like these? 

Yes 20 ( 37%) N o 34 ( 63%) (r% = 6.6% 

The .99 Confidence Interval for the Papulation Percentage 
Yes from 20% to 54% 

No from 46% to 80% 

About two thirds of the parents felt their children had 

no work habits that would limit their performance on the test. 

Those who felt their children had work habits that would 

influence test performance described them in the comments below. 

COMMENTS: (Each line is a separate comment unless indented.) 

Doesn’t know how, seemingl}^ to work — gust any way to get 
it out of the way. 

He feels inadequate. 

Sometimes doesn’t apply himself. 

He*s a dreamer. 

He plays around too much. 

I do not think she concentrates sufficiently on what she 
is doing. 

Time limits. 

He can’t stand too much brain strain, gets a nervous 
twitching. 

Carol has a very good interest in all subjects. She 

enjoys reading and studying very much. Many times 
to the exclusion of TV programs. 

He doesn’t start work on time. 

Too slow* 

Works hard and likes work. 

Charles is careless and lazy. Jimmy can’t work as fast 
nor as comprehensively as he should. 

f 
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COMMENTS: (Con»t) 

She likes to hurry thru her work and get on with some- 
thing else# 

Lisa*s oral reading is good, but comprehension is poor* 

Child does not seem to place any importance on tests* 

Does not apply herself* 

He is a Jittery child and soon loses interest, seldom 
finishes anything* 

Ctoe has the bad habit of trying to answer questions 
without reading first* They all three tend to 
hurry too much* 

He is slow at times* 

She works slowly which might hamper her. 

None that I am aware of. 

Lack of concentration* 

Item 5* Was your child in about the same place on these tests 
as he is in the classroom with respect to average, 
above average, or below average? 

Reading Ye s 4l f 78*8%) N o li = 5.7% 

The .99 Confidence Interval for the Population Percentage 
Yes from 4,1% to- 93.5% 

No from 6*5% to 35.9% 

English Yes_41_£80%) N o 10 ( 20%) r % = 5*6% 

Ihe .99 Confidence Interval for the Population Percentage 
Yes from 65.6% to 94.4% 

No from 5.6% to 34.4% 

Math Ye s 36 ( 75*9%) N o 13 (2 4.1%) cp% ss 6% 

The *99 Confidence Interval for the Population Percentage 
Yes from 60*4% to 91*4% 

No from 8.6% to 39*6% 

The number of parents who felt this test placed their 
children about the same in terms of above average, average 
or below average as their classroom grades, were greater for 
reading and English than for mathematics. 

COMMENTS FOR ALL PARTS: (Each line is a separate comment unless 

indented. ) 

According to the- grade card, she is mostly average* 
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CX)MMENTS: (Con’t) 

AcaordT.ng to the report card that she receives every nine 
weeks, she carries a B+ average* 

She has definitely come up in reading abilities* 

Math seems to be slipping lately* 

He has always been a slow learner* I have tried spelling 
30 minutes or 45 minutes and think he knows the words 
but by morning we were right back v^ere we started* 

I believe they ^ re doing better now than in October. They* re 
more settled. 

I feel that he is above average in reading in his room^but 
not on tests. 

I am sure in taking this test David was very nervous. 

With the exception of reading, she is an A and B student- - 
C in reading. 

Item 6* Achievement in Reading, English, and Math were evaluated. 
What do you consider your child *s greatest strength? 

Reading 26 English 19 Mat h 21 

Was this true according to these tests? 

Ye s 38 ( 63*3%) N o 22 ( 36.7%) % = 6.2% 

The .99 Confidence Interval for the Population Percentage 
Yes from 47.3% to 79.3% 

No from 20.7% to 52.7% 

What do you consider your child *s greatest weakness? 

Reading 13 Englis h 17 Mat h 26 

Was this true according to these tests? 

Ye s 33 (6 0%) N o 22 (4 0%) <r% = 6.6% 

The .99 Confidence Interval for the Population Percentage 
Yes from 43% to 79% 

No from 23% to 57% 

i 

I 

The parents syndicated that they felt the test identified i 

i 

I 

strengths and weaknesses to about the same degree. Reading 

was most often identified a strength and mathematics a weakness. 

COMMENTS: For all parts (Each line is a separate comment 

unless indented.) 

She has always been a rapid comprehensive reader. In the 
test, her reading and vocabulary scores were her 
lowest. I always felt her math normally came hard 

for her. 
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COMMENTS: (Con»t) 

I*m confused. 

According to test. He is weakest in math, 

I might be old fashioned in my belief that greater emphasis 
should be placed on the three R's and less time with 
other associated subjects. 

Not as familiar with Jay’s eas6 of learning as is my wife. 

Speech defect • 

Math takes more figuring. 

She reads books real well, but maybe she does not understand 
what she is reading. She seems to have no trouble in 
math. 

This is the lowest score but still high average, I thought 
reading would be higher than English, Math not really 
a weakness. 

It seems he is better in math. But I know reading and 
understanding what you read is the key to all work. 

I think they hurried too much. 

She can do well on all these subj'ects when she tries. 



Item 7, Does your child have any educational problems? 

Ye s 17 No^J2j[65.3%) 

If ”yes”, is there anything that needs to be done by: 



The student 


Yes 


14 


No 


3 


The home 


Yes 


11 


No 


6 


The school 


Yes 


6 ■ 


No 


11 


The larger response to 


this item 


was 


"no” 


indicating 



satisfaction with school progress for the most part. The parts 



concerning student, home, and school had more than one area 

checked "yes”. An inspection of responses indicated the ”no” 

space was unnecessary and most did not check a negative response. 

COMMENTS: Part 2, the student (Bach line is a separate comment 

unless indented.) 



Try a little harder. 

I feel maybe he should try harder and bring his homework 
home but he never does. 

She could improve her work habits. 
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He does as little as possible® 

Learning to retain knowledge that she reads* 

Charles could apply himself more* 

Christina has to learn to concentrate and work faster® 

Better study habits*“~getting at homework rather than 
putting it off® 

More help on reading® 

Needs to take more time to do his work — sloppy and careless 
at times* 

Study and get mind on work* 

Greater concentration * 

He should pay more attention. 

Show more attention to his work in classroom. 

CC»iMENTS: Part 3, the horae 

I think maybe X should limit TV for him to maybe one hour 
. each day and give him one hour of homework with my help® 
We must constantly stress the importance of trying. 

Lisa is no problem at home* 

She is too forward and wants to be at the start of whatever 
might be going on* 

Make sure they get their work done ^t home* 

Always room for improvement, isn't there? A child needs 
reinforcement from home* 

Parents probably need to help child apply himself and stick 
to things better* Also use free time better* 

I am not sure what I can do* 

COMMENTS: Part 4, the school 

Some children don't work well on their own* He has been 
in a room of two grades — two years and I feel he hasn't 
had adequate help from the teachers. Every time I try 
to help the teacher said not to do it that way he says * 
Child needs more competition and knowledge that work below 
his ability will not be acceptable® 

She is too happy-go-lucky* It is OK if she does or if she 
doesn * t • 

More emphasis on learning basic skills and less on sidelines® 
Also the teacher might try to help each individual child 
with one weakness sometime during the school year. 

Just keep up the good teaching* 

More help on reading® 

Yes, let the parents see more hcMework papers graded® 

Need for teachers to insist more homework or test papers 
be seen by parents so they know what kind of work is 
being done® Also, the need for children to be able to 
feel free to approach a teacher for assistance* (This 
is a general observation.) 
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Item 8. Will the interpretation of these tests affect the 
way you viev; your child *s work in school? 

Ye S- 21 (43o7%) N o 27 (56.3%) 

The parents who responded to this item were rather evenly 

divided • However , many did not respond • It was interestin 9 

to note that many who did not check yes or no did write a 



comment. The comments on this item give more insight into 
parent feelings than the yes or no answer gave. 



COMMENTS: (Each line is a separate comment unless indented.) 

He did better than expected. 

The tests- were about --bhe sarae as the grades that he brings hcmie. 

Will see what we can do to help in Math . 

I will encourage him to continue to strive for top performance. 

Results of tests are in line with school grades. 

I have tried to be interested in all the children's school 
regardless of grades. 

Barry, I feel, is of average intelligence when he applies 
himself « Judy has a reading difficulty which she is 
trying very hard to overcome. 



Child is enjoying school and is learning. Improvement in 
this year’s test sccf:e over last (Iowa Basic) bears 
out that child is in better health and better adjusted 
this year than last. 



1*11 try to v;atch more carefully. 1*11 also try harder to 
help. Sometimes, I guess, we just don't take time. 

I feel that he can do a little better than he did# but I 
am very pleased with his test and his school work. 

I was very pleaseo with the results of the tests, and very 
proud. 

With interest. 

More study views and a better prospective. 

I know he needs help and I am going to help him the way I 
know to do Math-, reading, or whatsoever even though 
it is not the nev/ Hath. 

t was not crediting her with her achievement. 

We -had knowledge of child's ability from prior tests, 

•other teachers, and observations . 

I feel as though she should be encouraged to read as much as 
possible and tell what she ‘has read-. 
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We will try to help bring up her responses in reading and Math 
Should it? 

I expect her to, and encourage her to, do the best she can. 

She usually does. 

Test shows child is not working up to his capacity in school. 

I already had a rather good picture of his grades. 

Item 9. Do you intend to discuss these results with your child? 
Ye s 40 (87 N o 6 (12.6%) 

Most parents indicated they would discuss the test with 



their child. However, the comments set the tone for discussion. 
There was little indication that there would be any punitiveness 
but rather an atmosphere of interest and understanding. 

COMMENTS; (Each line is a separate comment unless indented.) 

Probably, if she v/ants tOo 

Very little — just to let her know I am interested and proud 
of her v;ork because she v/orks very hard. 

They're very much interested. 

With teacher. 

I discussed the test v;ith Steven, not in the presence of the 
other children. They are doing well in school and I didn't 
want him to feel inadequate. 

Test only further illustrates what we discuss all the time 
and ability score on this test seems a little low. 

We will try to help her with her comprehension. 

Ask her why she was so low on her test and why she was so 
high on grade card. 

But Without criticism. 

I don't know, probably to a certain point. 



Item 10. Did this meeting give you any new infomation 

about your child? Ye s 25 (40.3%) No 37 (59.7%) - 

rr% = 6 . 2 % 

The .99 Confidence Interval for the Population Percentage 
Yes from 24.3% to 56.3% 

No from 43.7% to 75.7% 



Did this information give you any new information 
about tests? Ye s 46 (85 .2 %) N o 8 (14.8%) (J: % = 4.7% 
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Yes 

No 



This meeting. 



from 73.1% to 97.3% 
from 2.7% to 26.9% 

structured to furnish parents information 



concerning standardized tests, did just that. Howevei;^ since parents. 



received their child *s test scores during the meeting, it was 
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interesting to note that most parents attending accurately 

assessed the stated purpose of the program. 

COMMENTS: For all parts (Each line is a separate comment 

unless indented.) 

Reinforced what we already believed true about child (see #8) 
Better understanding of the nature of the tests and how 
to interpret the results. 

She gets nervous when she has to get anything done in a certain 
time limit. 

It made me realize how badly he did need help. 

I don't feel that tests should be marked in such a way that 
it would just be a chance and not really a true picture. 

Had previous knowledge of this test and others and how they 
are given and scored. 

I thought that she v;as nuch higher than this. 

She rated higher than I thought according to this test. 

First test the child has taken that I have seen. 

I have never seen test scores from any previous tests she 
might have taken, but I do not believe she thoroughly 
understood the way the score sheets were to be marked. 

Item 11. Do you feel the school should continue to provide 

opportunities such as this to acquaint parents with 
standardized tests? 

Ye s 46 (100%) N o 0 

The concensus for this item was an unqualified yes. Many 
of the parents commented rather than check ah answer. 

COMMENTS: (Each line is a separate comment unless indented.) 

Any effort to better schools is appreciated. 

Even though most parents have a fairly accurate picture of 
their child, the tests will provide more information. 

Keep trying to teach parents . 

I think it does good to know where our children stand in the 
classro^ in comparison to other schools. Also it helps us 
know where they are weakest. 
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The parents would be more familiar with the child aG<l .his work 
in school. 

I appreciate being informed on such things. 

Gives parents an opportunity to become aware of prcbrlem areas 
that may be indicated by great variance between performance 
in school and scores on tests. 

This is very good. 

Although I do not believe a child's ability should be judged 
entirely on test scores, I do think it is an importcuit par^- , 
of their education to be abLe to take teats and meet . .. 
competition . 



Item 12, Do you feel this meeting provided you with adequate 
information? 

Yes 43 (89.6% ) N o 5 (10 .4%) 



In conjunction with this item, parents were given an 
opportunity to schedule a conference with the counselor 
before they left the meeting. 



I would like a conference wildi the counselor as I feel LuAnne 
may not be ready for junior high and:. would, like some inform- 
ation.. 

I would like to know what he thinks I might try to improve. 

Not just test grades but his over-sll wprk in school and 
any other ideas he can give me to help Steven . 

I would have appreciated a comparison of local school district 
performance with state and national scores. 



If "no" would -you like a conference with the counselor? 
Ye s 5 . (100%) N o 0 



COMMENTS 



(Each line is a separate comment unless indented.) 
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CONCLUSIONS - the responses were compared for items one and 

ifive, it seems that while parent estimates differed from test 
performance, test results were in line with classroom performance. 
An examination of comments shows that. parents ’ estimates tend 
to be higher than test sOores « If this was ccanbined with item 
5, then one might conclude that many parents were of the opinion 
their children could improve their school performance. 

Parents were unable to account for differences between the 
test scores and their estimates (Item 2 ), and in general felt 
their children had no work habits that would limit their test 
performance (Item 4) • 

Most parents felt their children had no serious educational 
problems (Item 7) . But those who did usually felt they were - 
multiple in terms of home, school, and student. This item 
related to Item 4 positively in that parents responded in the 
same manner to both. 

RECOMMENDATIONS - There seems one all important indicator for 
action. There should be a concentrated effort directed toward 
furnishing parents as much information as possible to help them 
form a more real frame of reference from which to view their 
child. .This would encompass not only the Immediate school 
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community but the child projected into the general population. 

Group meetings for parents should be continued. As pupil 
counselor ratio decreases, attention should be given the possibil- 
ity of working with smaller groups. Perhaps this would become 
a vehicle to accomplish the goals outlined above. When meetings 
are provided for smaller groups of parents, more emphasis can 
be placed on information about the child. Thus, the parents* 
unrealistic attitudes can be brought into focus. 

Consequently, when infomation from Items 1, 2, 4, 5, and 
7 were considered, it appeared parents were somewhat unrealistic 
in their expectations. 

More strength was noted in reading and weakness in math- 
ematics. The parent’s comments were verified by the test 
results . 

This meeting accomplished its goal in that it provided 
Information about tests. Parents indicated they felt this was 
valuable. They did not feel this type meeting provided hew inform- 
ation about their child. 
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GROUP GUIDANCE WITH THIRD GRADERS 

Early planning for this group guidance began during the 
summer. Original planning centered about a core of activities 
to help children learn that there were alternative solutions 
to problematic situations, also to help children see that varying 
solutions present unique outcomes that must be evaluated along a 
continuum from good to bad* Also, patterns of behavior which 
produced acceptable solutions to problems were not identical 

I 

for all persons. 

The planned activities were not to begin until after 
Thanksgiving vacation, pupils had some time to become acquainted 
and the teacher was able to learn something of the dyn^ics of 
the class. The teacher’s observations indicated that the class 
was not closely knit. They seemed not to participate in organized 
play activities. They were not participating in classroom 
group-gleaming activities; rather they acted as Individuals, 
always waiting for specific directions from the teacher. 

Before Thanksgiving, the teacher wanted to organize small 
group activities. She decided to use a sociometric device to 
help her organize the ^all groups. The social acceptance scale 
was given 

^Mefie M. Ohlsehi Guidance; An Introduction ; Harcourt Brace 
and Company^ 1955, p. 105 « 



A revised version of this instrument was used for this 



study. The items which composed this inventory are reported 
in Figure 1. 



Write 1 in front of your own name. 

2. Write 2 in front of the name of everyone who is a close 

friend. Someone you would tahe home to stay .all night. 

3. Write 3 in front of the name of everyone who is a good 
friend. Someone you lihe to play with at school. 

4. Write 4 in front of the name of everyone who is not a 
friend, but who you feel is all right. 

5. Write 5 in front of the name of every pupil whom you do not hnow 

S. Write 6 in front of all the names which are left. 



FIGURE 1 

The social acceptance scale adapted from OhlsOzi, 
Guidance;. An Introduction 
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The results were placed on a grid. This enabled the teacher 
to see both the way each Class member viewed others in the class 
and the way class members were viewed by their peers. These 
results were placed in Table I. 

The results from this device indicated a low level of 
sensitivity among members of the class. It was decided to 
structure some activities for the purpose of increasing inter- 
action among members of the class. First, an attempt was made 
to obtain a movie that would depict a problematic situation 
which would would be used to structure class interaction. It 
was not possible to obtain a suitable movie so a picture was 
substituted as a structuring device. 

The picture chosen showed a group of children around a 
child on the playground. They seemed to be making fun of him. 

The picture was shown to the clasq, and the counselor asked them 
how they thought the various people in the picture felt. The 
boy being picked on in the picture elicited comments such as bad, 
sorry, sad, afraid^ etc. A series of four half hour discussion 
periods were carried out with this class. These resulted in a 
group decision that this was a new student and the class had the 
responsibility to make the new mcansber feel welcoiiie and help him 
become a part of the new class. The result of these discussion 
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A Distribution of Choices for the social -Acceptance 
Scale Given in November 
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groups was the formation of a greeting committee where class 
members woulid assume responsibility for helping a new pupil get 
acquainted. However, the teacher was able to observe an increased 
awareness of all the class members to the feelings of others and 
their concern about how a new pupil might get along when he 
entered the room* This was in contrast to their feelings at the 
outset, when all pupils indicated this responsibility was the 
teachers , 

Pupils were asked if they would like to continue this type 
of activity* The response was positive* The teacher and counselor 
then explored with the class the idea of fonning small groups 
that would meet in the counselor's office* The pupils indicated 
they would like to do this* The teacher structured groups of 
five or six pupils* An attempt was made to balance these groups 
so that a member would be outgoing, another quiet, one would be 
bright academically, and another slow academically* The groups 
met for one half hour* Attendance was voluntary* Bach group 
decided what they wished to talk about* The groups came in 
sequence and all groups had at least two sessions with the 
counselor* The range of topics was great. Examples of things 
that were discussed included; liking school, doing work without 
being told more than once, saying something in front of the 
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class« getting work done on time, listening carefully, and 
copyjjig from friends* 

After the second group meeting in the counselor’s office, 
the teacher began assigning projects to the various groups to 
see if cooperative work groups would be established. Earlier 
attempts to do this had been unsuccessful* 

The teacher summarized her observations of classroom 
behavior during this period of time as follows: 

1* Displayed a “new" willingness to help students who 
have been absent* 

2* Students are now asking teacher if they can take 
papers, books, etc* to students who are ill at home. 

3* Welcoming committee has developed successfully not 
only with new pupils but with substitute teachers. 

4* New friendships among the pupils have developed— 
mostly among the boys* 

5. Children have increased in their ability to share 
their thoughts and ideas with the class. 

In April, a second set of responses on the social acceptance 
scale was obtained. These results were recorded on a grid in the 
same manner as the responses for the first adninistration. 
responses are reported in Table II* 
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A Distribution of Clioices for the Social Acceptance 

Scale Given in April . 
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ANALYS IS OF - Responses reported in Tables I and II giye two 

types of information. When the tables are read by columns, it is 
possible to determine how a child views his classmates^ When 
they are read horizontally, a pupil's status in the group as 
determined by peers can be observed. 

The numbers 2, 3, and 4 were considered relatively desirable 
in terms of peer relations, while 5 and 6 were considered 
undesirable. 

The teacher selected some children for whom she wished to 

determine if a change in the nmber of 5 and 6 selections 

(horizontally) between Table I and II were great enough to say 

that peer relations had improved during the year. 

It was decided to test the following hypothesis. The 

proportion of ,5 and € numbers found only in Table I equals the 

number of 5 and 6 numbers found only in Table II. The procedure 

2 

outlined in Walker and Lev was used. The equation for the 
proportion was : 

9 )^ — = Where 

b + c 

b rs Niatiber of 5 and 6 in the first teble but not in the second, 
c - Number of 5 and 6 in the second but not in the first table. 

The obtained Chi-squares are reported in Table III. 

~~ ^Heien M. Walker and Joseph Lev, Statistical Inference. 

Holt Rinehart and Winston, New York, 1953, p. 102. 
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TABLE III 

A Table of Chi-squares for Pupils Selected by 
the Teacher to Determine if the Decrease in 5 
and 6 Choices from Table I to Table II was Sig^iif icant • 



Pupil Name 

Carla 

Etaily 

Abbie 

Brad 

Marie 

Brenda 

Larry 

Connie 

Sam 

Don 



Chi-square 

11 . 00 * 

11 . 00 * 

6.25 

5.40 

6.40 
11.27* 

0.04 

8.33* 

4.57 

7.14* 



.01 level of significance with 1 degree of freedom 



An inspection of the Table III reveals that of the eight 
pupils who were selected by the teacher, five made changes that 
were significant. These pupils were the members of the class 
the teacher felt were unlilcely to show change or the pupils who 
had expressed a feeling of loneliness early in the year. 

SUMMARY - The teacher prepared a short paragraph for each pupil 
listed in Table III. 

Carla s When I examined the chart for November, Carla had 
one each of 2 and 3 among her choices. Thus she felt close to 
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very few in the class* My observations of Carla on the playground 
and in the classroom indicated that she was becoming more sociable, 
joined more in games them at first and no longer remained near 
me as in the early part of the year* 

Qnily: Emily was lihed by her classmates but seemed to keep 

much distance in terms of having "close" friends* She did not 
reject classmates but, rather, tended to participate in a clique 
of tyro or three* She cooperated on projects with various 
classmates, but this has not appeared to increase her circle of 
associates on the playground* 

Abbie; During the early part of the school year, Abbie 
depended on one classmate (Debbie) for a playmate* Abbie 
frequently compared herself with Debbie and was often heard to 
say that Debbie was the smartest, prettiest, etc* As the year 
progressed, Abbie *s attitude changed* Abbie developed a larger 
circle of friends* She no longer needed Debbie *:S approval and 
constant company* 

Brad ; Brad encountered academic difficulty this year* While 
he appeared to be outgoing in his relations with the peer group, 
closer examination revealed that he operated on the fringes of the 
classroom social structure* His pattern of behavior could best 
be described as one who plays the role of a congenial follower* 
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Marie : Marie^ a quiet, slightly immature child, showed 

little observable change during the year. She joined activities 
when asked to do so, but never voluntarily entered group actions. 

Brenda was quiet throughout the year. However, she 
has always worked and played well in groups. She seemed to 
prefer following the leadership of others rather than to assume 
a leadership role. 

* Larry had academic difficulties throughout his school 
life. Early in this school year, his classmates had little to 
do with him, either during play or in the classroom. He never 
seemed to impose himself on his peers but was always available 
to join in when asked. As the year progressed, classmates 
developed an understanding of Larry's limitations, thus they 
have become more accepting of him. Larry never gave up on a 
task assigned him regardless of its difficulty. 

Connie; Connie, a quiet, intelligent girl, was friendly 
with everyone. She seemed never to have a best friend, but 
rather severi>>! good friends.. She did not participate in active 
play to the extent of most girls in the class. 

Sam carried on a continuous campaign for attention, 
both in the classroom and during recess. He needed both to be 

noticed and well liked, the result was he often became the class 
clown. 
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Don^ Don, in his autobiography, stated that he had enjoyed 

the third grade because he had made so many new friends* 

c < 

This teacher-counselor team approach was presented to show 
cooperative effort among members of a school itself. It must be 
emphasized that the results described in this paper were based 
only on a small aspect of the total program. 

It seemed that the things described contributed to an 
increased sensitivity by pupils in the class to the needs of 
others. During the parent conferences, the teacher received 
favorable comments about changes they observed in their children. 
They related the changes to activities being carried out in the 
classroom . 

Credit should be given to Miss Teresa Sickles, a third 
grade teacher at J. c • Sommer Elementary School, for the important 
part she had in this project. 

The last week of school. Miss Sickles asked the children 
to write on the important things they had learned in the third 
grade. The teacher starred (*) sentences that indicated growth 
in an area related to the group guidance activities. Space 
here does not permit reproducing an entire paper in most instances . 

However, a few lines including the (*) sentence from several papers 
have been Included below. 
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Mark: 

I learned a lot of English. * X met a great deal of friends 
too and important ones too. Like Frankie and Scott W, I learned 
how to use a telephone correctly too. 

Larry .G : 

I learned a lot of things. *One of the things I learned 
to make friends. And I learned how to make things. 

Larry S; 

I learned to read, I learned to like you. *Z learned 
to play. I learned to tell time. 

Emily : 

I haye learned to write better. have learned to get 
along with my friends. I think I have learned to dp my work 
pretty well. 

Kim: 

I le<|rned Arithmetic, Spelling, English, Reading, and others. 
*I have meet people. 

Frank: 

I liked all the subjects, especially Math. have learned 

to get along with other people. You have been nice this year. 
Thank you. 

Debbie : 

I*ve learned that it isn't easy to take the wonderful step 
to fourth grade while I am being tried out. *I've also learned 
that I can make friends if I don^t be a snob, be polite. I've 
made five more friends than last year. 
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Jamie: 

■ \ ,v 

*I made many more friends. I learned and liked studying 
most about sound and hearing. 

Don: 

I. learned how to connect a light to a switch to a dry cell. 
*Ijnade a lot of friends, like Mark C., T3d N., Larry S. and I 
am glad I got Miss Sickles. 

Scottie : 

*I learned alot about you and other people. I've met 
different people that I like. 

Marie: 

*I have made many friends this year. I like Spelling and 
Social Studies. 
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CASE STUDY OF KEITH 

Elementaary schools in America have always attempted to 
help each individual student get the most that he possibly can 
from his school experience and to make the best possible use 
of his abilities* The extension of guidance services has been 
largely an attempt to aid in this process* Frost and Frost 
state : 

"In an effective elementary guidance pfogr^^ every effort 
is made to provide those services to the individual that will 
enable him to make the maximum use of his capacities and 
opportunities* As such, guidance is an integral part of evejry 
good educational program and its success is dependeiit upon the 
understanding and involvement of all personnel within a school*"^ 

In recent years ^ the number of specialized school personnel 
who provide various services to students has greatly increased* 
Many schools now provide the services of psychologists, nurses, 
speech therapists, social workers, librarians^ attendance 
Officers, and clinical psychologists to aid the students in 
various ways* These specialists, working with teachers^ parents, 
and adninistratorsi can provide additional services to enable 
the students to reach their optimum level of achiev^eht* 

n ^ 

t/ack Hi Frost and James A. Frost, Elementary Guidance 
Handbook i South-Western City Schools, Grove City, 1966 * 
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The following case study will illustrate how an entire 
personnel team attempted to identify problem areas and to aid 
one student in adjusting to his school and society. 

Identifying Data 

Subject: Keith Stern 9-14-57 

Parents: Mr. and I4rs. John Stern 

Siblings: David Stern 12-25-55 

Michael Stern 7-14—61 

Ketih is a very quiet, almost non-verbal, child who 
does not seem to relate to anyone to any great degree. He 
generally answers direct questions by nodding his head, seldom 
plays with other youngsters, and rarely volunteers information 
of any nature. This non-verbal characteristic mahes it rather 
Difficult for Keith in the ordinary classroom, or even in his 
social relations in general. This is primarily the reason he 
was selected for a case study. 

DESCRIPTI0H_ 01** THE CASE ; Keith is doing very pofor school worh 
at the present time. His grades are failing in all subject 
areas. He is currently receiving remedial reading, as he is 
reading more than one year below his expected level. An evaluation 
prepared by a school psychologist last year indicated that Keith 
functions in the upper borderline of the dull normal range of 
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intelligence* (Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test administered 
in April/ 1966/ gave an IQ of 89.) The report gave indication/ 
also> of Keith’s difficulties in reading and arithmetic* At 
that time/ Keith was reading one year below level/ and he could 
do only simple operations of addition and subtraction— no borrowing 
or regrouping* He also had poor visual perception. It was very 
difficult for Keith to discern similarities in items* These 
observations are still accurate descriptions of Keith’s limitations 
at the present time. 

Keith’s entire school history seems to be one of inadequate 
interpersonal relations* The biggest problems seem to center 
about his inability to get along with other people* He does 
not play with the other children and can not relate to adults. 

This is not a recent development/ as it was apparent when he 
enetered our school last year. His aloofness from others seems 
to be a continuing pattern^ for it was noted on the school 
record we received that he Was unable to communicate with peers 
or adults* 

Keith appears to be under rather severe emotional tension* 

He is a thin/ pale boy who rarely smiles and seems to be withdrawn 
much of the time. His nails are bitten and he walks very slowly, 
as if it is a real effort to move his feet* He rarely looks at the 
person talking and almost never speaks voluntarily. 
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The projective tests given by the school psychologist last 
year suggested that Keith had hostile and negative feelings 
toward things in general. They also suggested some real difficulties, 
with interpersonal relationships and a depressed and defeatist 
attitude. The tests indicated that he disliked any form of fantasy 
and became upset when any attempt to fantasize was evident, 

Keith’s physiological needs seem to be adequately met. He 
is small, but not undernourished. His clothing is not the best, 

but is clean and adequate, Keith attends school regularly with 
few absences. 

The family lives in a two story wood frame duplex house,. 

Keith occupies a room by himself. The children have adequate 
rocmi to play, as the house has both a front and back yardc 

Keith mentions possessions frequently — -apparently the boys 

have quite a few toys with which to play. His favorite possession 
is a bicycle, 

Keith’s psychological needs are not provided for as adequately 
as his physiological needs. There is little security in the 
family. The mother started divorce proceedings last May, but 
Mr, stern continued to live at home until fall, Mrs. Stern did 
his laundry, etc,, although Mr, Stern did not stay in the home 
all the time, Mrs. Stern was working to supplement the family’s 
income, as Mr, Stern frequently changed positions. 
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The children said in November that their father was no 
longer at home. Since then, Mrs. Stern has been granted a divorce 
and Mr. Stern has remarried. The children live with their 
mother but visit their father frequently on weekends. 

When Mr. Stern was home, he was the dominant parent. He 
was quite large and loud, his wife small and soft-spoken. Mr 
Stern did most of the disciplining in the family. Keith was 
spanked sometimes, but the parents said that the most effective 
punishment was to make him remain still for awhile. 

Mrs. Stern told the social worker that Keith received less 
attention than the other two boys. Dave, the oldest child, had 
been ill several times and received much attention due to this. 
Michael, the youngest child, was "so cute" that he also received 
much attention. The mother seemed to realize she showed favoritism, 
but Mr. Stern just said he was never able to understand Keith. 

Keith does have learning difficulties, primary of which is 
an inability to read. He is receiving remedial reading twice 
weekly in an effort to improve his reading. 

Instruction at home is on a minimum level. Rarely, according 
to Keith, does anyone read to him, or help him with any type of 
school work. Since mother works, the boys stay with a babysitter 
until evening. During this time, the boys play outside or watch 
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television. The parental attitude toward school is one of 
little concern. They do not attend parent— teacher conferences 
or £>TA — in fact, they have very little contact with the school. 

According to the boys, the family does very little together. 
They GO not talk much at meals, seldom go shopping, to movies, 
etc. Keith says that they watch television a lot— this appears 
to be the main form of recreation. 

Keith seems to have few interests or hobbies other than 
television; hov/ever, he recently joined a dub Scout troop and 
seems to be quite interested in thosscactivities . He talks 
eagerly of camping out this summer with the troop. 

In an effort to help Keith adjust to society, the entire 
school pupil personnel team has become involved with him in 
some way. Keith has received counseling both last year and this 
year, psychological services, remedial reading instruction, 
social work service, and was seen throughout the summer by a 
clinical psychologist. 

Following are e^ramples of contributions of various members 

of the school personnel team who participated in the study of 
Keith • 

CLASSROOM TSAg-^r? ; 

October 15, I960 - Keith "clams up" when asked anything 
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he absolutely refuses to talh. He doesn*t finish his work either. 

Novonber 2, 1966 - Keith can function a little better if 
someone stands beside him constantly. 

December 13, 1966 - Keith told his teacher about filling out 
an interest inventory in the counselor ‘s office*— said it was fun. 
This was the first he had mentioned the counselor to his teacher. 

January 9, 1967 - Keith mentions his father fairly often 
since the divorce — he never did before the divorce. 

February 17, 1967 — Keith seems to be slipping backwards in 
ability to do school work. His teacher found he could do a little 
arithmetic if she read the problems to him . He seldom pays 
attention to anything going on in the room. 

March 15, 1967 — Keith has been talking to his teacher when 
she sits beside him during lunah; however, he still will not 
communicate at other times. 

March 16, 1967 - Keith refused to talk in class when asked 
a question. The teacher sent him to the principal, for she felt 
it had gone far enough. Although the principal tried to talk with 

him for approximately forty-five minutes, Keith absolutely refused 
to talk. 

March 23, 1967 - The teacher feels that Keith will show little 
progress in a normal class, that he sould be placed in a special 
class with fewer pupils. 
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Student Teacher; 

December 1, 19SS ~ Keith does some better in clasS/ but only 
when someone in beside him— he doesn * t try anything on his own • 
December 13, 1966 - Keith volunteered to imitate an animal 
during an extra project report. This was his first voluntary act 
so far . 



Remedial Reading Teachefc; 

November 10, 1966 ~ Keith would not talk at all — just 
sat silently v/hen asked anything. 

December 11, 1966 - The first voluntary comment made to the 
reading teacher concerned a bulletin board. Keith declared it 
v/as all righ'c, but liis mother could have made a better one because 
she is an artist. 

January 14, 1967 - Keith is sometimes talkative when with 
two others in reading; however, he refuses to answer direction 
questions unless the answer can be one or two words. 

March 17, 1967 - Keith frequently tallcs with the reading 
teacher about general things. He particularly enjoys telling 
about others getting into trouble in the room. He still ans\*/ers 
questions pertaining to reading comprehension with the briefest 
answer possible. 
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Social Worker; 

May 23, 1966 - The school social worker contacted the home 
concerning Keith, She reported that it was very difficult to 
get them to talk about Keith, as they were more concerned 
about Dave, 

Mrs. Stern freely stated that Keith had lacked attention 
from both parents. She rationalized this by saying Dave had 
been ill and required a lot of attention, and so had the "baby." 

The youngest is now in kindergarten. 

Mr. Stern said little about Keith, except to say that he 
had never understood him and had never been able to communicate 
with him. He described Keith as timid and small, while his brothers 
were regarded as outgoing and well-built. Mr. Stern seemed to 
compare Keith unfavorably with his brothers. The social worker 
reported little communication in the home other than that 
required for the tasks of daily living. 

June 15, 1966 - The school social worker contacted the 
home again to see why Keith did not keep an appointment with 
the clinical psychologist. Mrs. Stern said that she had not 
received the letter and expalined this by saying that the children 
frequently got the mail on days she worked, and she did not 
always get to see all of it. Keith and Dave were both present 
during the visit — neither spoke at all. 
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July 20, 19S5 - The social worker called at the home and 
Keith answered the door. He was quite talkative then. 

April 27, 1967 - The social v/orker attempted to contact the 
mother to discuss the possibility of placing Keith in a special 
class, since he is not functioning at all in a regular class* 

Mr S'. Stern did not keep the appointment. 

May 11, 1967 - .VAnother appointment was made with Mrs,. 

Stern to discuss placing Keith in a special class. 

Keith *s mother was a slight, rather quiet woman who seemed 
very concerned about her children *s academic ability. She 
stated that she was aware that the boys had severe problems in 
school; however, their behavior at home was quite different 
from their behavior at school. At home, the boys play with 
the neighborhood children and seem to get along with others 
fairly well. At school, the boys— 'Keith in ^particular— *do 
not associate with the other children to any great degree. 

Mrs. Stern was very receptive to the idea of placing Keith 
in a special class for emotionally disturbed children next year. 
She stated that she knew he needed help and she was willing to 
try anything that might help him get along better in school. 

The social worker told Mrs. Stern that she would contact 
her again next fall concerning the boys. 
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CLIIS?ICAL PSYCHOLOGIST; 

The clinical psychologist stairtsd wosrhing with Keith soroe** 
time in March, 1966. For quite sometime,, he received no verbal 
resppnse at all. 

May 26,. 1966 - Keith finally responded with a full, sentence 
Mr . Sullivan told Keith that he v/ould like to see him throughout 
the summer.. Keith replied, "Then I can’t go to my grandmother’s 
house." 

Although Mr. Sullivan v/orhed with Keith off and on during 
the summer, good communication was never established « He 
considered dropping the case the following fall, but decided 
to try again because of the father being out of the house. 

December 14, 1966 - Mr. Sullivan said that Keith would 
not respond at all. 

December 21, 1966 - Keith responded very well— talhed 
freely to Mr . Sullivan . 

February 15, 1967 - Keith refused to talK at all. . 

February 22, 1967 - Mr. Sullivan said that Keith was 
reticent, but responded better than he had the last four weehs. 

March 22, 1967 - Mr. Sullivan stated in .a communique 
that Keith’s response to him shov/ed some improvement, but 
continued to be very irratic. He suggested that Keith be 
considered for the class for emotionally disturbed children. 
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SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST; 

April 6 and May 11, 1966 - Keith was seen by the psychologist 
on two different occasions • He reported that Keith was Quite 
frightened when he came in the room and would only answer direct 
questions after much praise. 

Keith stated that he did not have any friends because he 
did not try to mahe any.. Any questions relating to his family 
brought absolute silence. 

Test results showed that Keith had perceptual difficulties, 
and rather severe learning problems in reading and arithmetic.. 

The tests also indicated a hostile and negative attitude toward 
life in general. Projective tests given to Keith indicated some 
real difficulties with interpersonal relationships, and a 
depressed and defeatist attitude. 

The psychologist recommended that Keith receive therapy 
from a clinical psychologist, and also receive supplementary 
tutoring . 

Due to the large number of students to test, Keith was not 
seen this year by a school psychologist. 

COUNSELOR: 

October 17, 1966 Not one sound was uttered during the 
first contact with Keith. He answered a few questions by nodding 



his head. He seemed nervous / and would not look at the counselor 
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October 26, 1966, November 5, 1966, and November 23, 1966 - 
Very little communication occurred during these sessions. 
Occasionally, Keith would nod his head in reply to something. 

December 12, 1966 - Keith filled out an interest inventory 
with the counselor. He talked voluntarily about some of the 
items mentioned on the inventory. He also smiled and said 
*'Hi" to the counselor when he passed her in the hall later — 
a first on both counts I 

December 14, 1966 - Keith really talked to the counselor — 
seemed quite eager to talk about interests. 

The counselor became involved in interpreting test results 
to children in four different schools. The regular routine 
was interrupted and she did not see Keith again until .February. 

February 14, 1967 - After not seeing Keith for so long, 
some of the ground gained was lost— he did not respond verbally 
at all for several occasions. 

February 22, 1957 - Keith refused to talk. The counselor 
told him that he conld leave if he wished to, that he did not 
have to stay . He did not want to leave « 

Keith seems to try to wait out any questions — he seems 
to think that if he does not ansv/er, someone else will be asked 
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or the matter will be forgotten entirely, \lhen the counselor 
waits — sometimes five minutes or more — ^he will finally answer. 

February 29, 1S57 ~ Keith sees the counselor on a weehly 
basis. Frequently the silences last longer than the conversation; 
however, he seems to v/ant to stay. 

March 6, 1957 - Keith volunteered more information than 
ever before. He talked about Cub Scouts, summer plans and 
hobbies. He grinned and acted silly~— something he has never 
done previously. He was reluctant to leave the counselor's 
office. He seemed to want to communicate very badly, yet v/as 
sometimes unable to verbalize his thoughts. 

April 25, 1967 - At the present time, Keith is able to 
communicate to a very small degree with the counselor. He 
seems to went to talk, but is unable to express many things. 

He now voluntarily talks some, but to no great extents He will 
answer direct questions; however, it frequently is after a very 
lengthy pause. 

Keith was given an interest inventory by the school counselor^ 
The inventoiry indicated that his interests were mainly in the 
realm of science and home arts. Keith said that he liked to 
help his mother with the housework — one of the few interests he 
voluntarily mentioned. 
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In another instrument, A Boole About Me , Keith identified 
himself as the boy telling others what to do (a complete 
reversal of his real role in a group) and the boy who played 
most often v/ith girls, 

Keith also filled out a self-concept scale with the counselor. 
His concept of himself differs significantly from his actual self. 
He saw himself as unafraid in school, not giving up easily, doing 
well in school, getting along well v/ith classmates, talking 
easily with others, and not feeling left out of class activities. 

In actuality, Keith is the reverse of all these concepts® 

A sociogram of the class revealed Keith to be almost 
isolated from his peers; however, there were three other children 
who were chosen less often then he. On the sociometric device, 
Keith chose the two most popular 3ooys in his class as his friends. 

There was also a mutual choice betv/een Keith and another near 
isolate, 

SUMMARY OF INVOLVEMEHT 

The entire pupil personnel team has v/orked with Keith for 
quite some time. He has received all the services available in 
our school system since last year • He has also received help during 
the summer from the clinical psychologist. 
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•RBCOMMBL^DATIOHS 

Although Keith has received all the extra services 
available, he still is unable to communicate with others to 
any great degree. :-Ie does not function in a normal class 
situation at all. The personnel tecim recommends that Keith be 
considered for the special class for emotionally disturbed 
children. It is hoped that a class of this nature will 
enable Keith to experience some success in school. 

The personnel involved also feel that Keith should continue 
to receive the extra services he now receives, even though 
the benefits are not very evident at the present time. Perhaps 
a continual saturation of attention will eventually break the 
emotional block that at present handicaps Keith in our society. 
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WORLD Oi? WORK 



This is a report on a pilot projeet-^neerning the World 
of V7ork that was initiated in grades one, two, and three of 
certain., selected sch o ols -in. the. South-t'Xestem City School System • 

Planning for the project was begun prior to the opening of 
■ tlxe„.schools« The proposal outline follows. 

PLai^NIITG FOR SOCIAL STUDIES ‘WORLD OF WORK: U17IT 

This report is to outline planning for the pilot unit to 
be introduced this year. 

The Senesh materials planned for the core of the program 
are not yet available for grade 3; hov/ever, grades 1 and 2 are 
on order. Mr. Reece Chaney, a doctoral student from Ohio 

is assisting in the preparation of evaluative mateir ^^'^ tl 
P lanning with teachers will begin about four weeks after school 
opens. In the evert the materials fdr grade 3 are still available, 
an alternate plan developed by Mrs. Marie Campbell, a third grade 
teacher at West Franklin, has been considered for use. 

The unit v;ill be used to develop concepts. It is of little 
importance to be concerned about v/hether a child wants to 
become a xireman, painter, or race driver. Occupational choice 
is contingent upon many variables coupled with the fact that a 
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first grade child today will have completely new fields of jobs 
to explore when he enters the job marlcet* This emphasizes the 
necessity for a multiple factor approach. The hxaman resources 
aspect of economic education is nov;, and can continue to he, 
involved as the child builds a frame-of-reference from which 
the world-of-wor3; is viewed. 

A conversation v/ith Dr. Carse^ from the University of 
Texas, produced his point-of-view that the way people get into 
a vocation ultimately resolves itself to chance. People develop 
a frame-of-reference. It is the purpose of this demonstration 
to show that v/ithin the structure of the working world there are 
certain basic concepts that can be used to give a child (later 
an adult worlcer__ a v;ay to look at himself, a producer, in the 
World of Work. The purpose of this approach is to identify 
factors related to these concepts and introduce them to children 
then reinforce and expand them at sequential grade levels. 

The objectives in the primary grades must be established 
in such a manner that they become a foundation as the scope of 
study progresses during sequential years. 

3a er and noeber in Occupational Information outline the 
basic concepts that affect career development. They ares 

biological, sociological, psychological, economic, political, 
chance. 
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The scope of the unit will be limited by the (1) time 
that can be devoted to the project, (2) innovations resulting 

-from -pupil involvement, (3) shill of counselors and teachers, 

and (4) pupil interest. 

The Senesh materials have been chosen as a core about which 
lessons will be built. The aim of the lessons v/ill be to motivate 
pupils to understand the importance of human resources in the 
economic structure of our society. 

Thus, it appears that the path v/e shall explore is one of 
presenting concepts in lessons which v/ill stimulate attitude 
formation or alteration. The possibility that value formation 
or perhaps value changes will be integrated into the self concept 
as a result of this approach will need evaluation. Present 
thinking indicates that we v/ill attempt to build an instrument 
to be analyzed to assess value change,- insightfulness, and^ 

Seif concept. 

The evaluation will be accomplished by tape recorded..individu£dt 
interview. Therefore, a random sample of pupils from each grade 
will be selected. The shhet following this memorandum outlines 
the evaluative procedure. Sets of pictures are being prepared 
for use in the evaluation. 
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Hame 

Irade 

Teacher 

Jp?o Title Job Description 

1 . Janitor 

2. 7'ss’i2mbler 

3 . Bookkeeper 

4 . Carpenter 

5 . Manager 
o . Teacher 
7 . Engineer 
S . Laborer 

9. Sales Clerk 

10 . Truck Driver 

11 . Doctor 

12 • Warehouseman 

13. Secretary 

14 . Mechanic 

15 . Parmer 

16 • Telephone Lineman 



Job ITot Seen 
Before 



(The next tv/o questions v/ill be removed when inappropriate.) 

V 

t^Thich picture shov/s a job most lil:e that of your father? 

Tilhich picture shows a job most like that of your mother? 

VJhich picture represents the kind of job you would like to do? 



1. 


Whv' 


2. 


Whv 


3. 


I'JllV' 
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T^hich picture represents the hind of job you would not lihe to do7 

1. X'Thy 

2. i-Jhy 

3 . Uhy' 



Which job V70uld be the most interesting' 

Which job V 70 uld pay the most money T^y' 

Which job would be the hardest worh' Why 



\'7hy 



I'Thich job would be the one that most people would look up 
to: VJhy' 

Which job would be the easiest' Why 



T'Thich job would be like the one that you most likely will have' 
Why. 

Which job could a person keep as long as he wanted to: 

Why- 



Occupation 


1. 


Janitor 


2. 


7 csembler 


3. 


Bookkeeper 


. 


Carpenter 


5. 


Manager 


o • 


Teacher 


?. 




8. 


Laborer 


9. 


Sales Clerk 


10. 


Truck Driver 


11. 


Doctor 


12. 


Warehouseman 


13. 


Secretary 


16. 


Mechanic 


15. 


Farmer 


16. 


Telephone Lineman 



Rank of Housing 






o 



8 



■I'Jhich three workers could we most easily get along without: 

1. Why' 

2 . VThy' 

3 « T^Jhy' 



i ERIC 

------ 
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Which three workers would it be most difficult to get along 
without’. 

1 . I'Jhy* 

2 . ' VHiy: 

3 . \lhy 

















Evaluations of the children involved in the pilot study 
were made by Mr. Reece* Chaney prior to the presentation of 
materials. A report of the evaluation procedures is included 



on the following pages. 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION OF THE STUDY 



The processes of vocational development are life- 
long , with special significance being seen in the childhood 
years of continued development and planning.^ 

Super maintains that vocational development is an 
ongoing, continuous, generally irreversible, orderly,, pat- 
terned and dynamic process, which involves interaction be-? 
tween the individuals behavior repertoire and the demands 
made by society, that is, by the developmental tasks* * * 
(it) is essentially a process of compromise and synthesis*^ 
Vocational development is seen as being as much a par;t 
of the child's growing up as mental, physical, social and 
emotional development* Galloway emphasized this aspect 



^George E. Hill, "The New Vocational Guidance" (Paper 
presented at the State Conference on School Guidance for 
School Administrators, Portland, Oregon, December 7, 1965) 
^Donald E. Super, et al* Vocational Development ; A 
Framework for Research, (New York: Teachers College,. Columbia 

University, Bureau of Publications, 1957) 
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of the total development when he wrote: 

indeed, youth matures vocationally as well as phys- 
ically, emotionally and socially, and becomes in- 
volved in a series of loncitudinal decisions that 
transpire from late childhood to adulthood. 

A 5 ^ 7 8 

Borrow, Beilin, Carter,® Crites, and Thompson have 

stressed the significance of vocational development in relation 

to an individual's total development in early life. 

Viewing vocational development as a process beginning in 

early childhood representing an important aspect of maturation 

of the individual, implies that considerable attention is needed 

in understanding and aiding children in this growing-up process. 

Children's knowledge and attitudes concerning occupations 

are thought to be of considerable importance in vocational 

development. Vocational decisions and choices are made on the 

bases of knowledge, attitudes, and values. 



3 

Charles Galloway, "Research and Vocational Development", 
Educational Leadership. 22:267, January, 1965. 

%enry Borrow, "Vocational Development Research: Some 

Problems of Logical and Experimental Form" Personnel and 
Guidance Journal 40:21-25, September 1961. 

^H. Beilin, "The Application of General Developmental 
Principles to the Vocational Area" Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1955, 2:53-57. 

C. Carter, "The Development of Vocational Attitudes" 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1940, 4:185-191. 

^J. 0. Crites, "A Model for the Measurement of Vocational 
Maturity" Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1961, 8:255-259. 

^Albert S. Thompson, "Developmental Stage and Developmental 
Needs at Junior High School Level" Personnel and Guidance 
Jouimal, 39:116-118, October, 1960. 
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According to Rosenberg, occupational choices are influenced 
by certain overarching attitudes which condition the individuals 
perception of diverse aspects of the world.^ The same author 
further suggests that an occupational choice is not a value, but 
it is made on the basis of values. 

Hill suggests that attitudes and values held toward 
vocations are of significance in future decision making. 

I. THE PROBLEM 

fhe Problem . The purpose of this study was to 
seek the answers to the following questions: (1) to what extent 

do elementary children possess vocational knowledge and 
understandings relating to 16 selected occupations? (2) What 
attitudes and values have elementary children developed concerning 
these occupations? (3) What effect does sex, academic ability, 
grade level and socio-economic status have cn knowledge, 
attitude and values of these elementary children? 

More specifically , this study is an attempt to assess the 
vocational knowledge, attitudes and values of elementary children 

9 

Morris Rosenberg, Occupations and Values (Blencoe, 

Illinois: Free Press,. 1957), p. 6. 

^^George E. Hill,.. Management and Improvement of Guidance 
(New York: Appleton-Century Crafts, 1965), p. 286. 
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in grades one, three, and five. 

Null Hypotheses, Descriptive as well as statistical comparisons 
were made from the data on the basis of sex, grade level, 
socio-economic, and academic ability comparisons i To provide 
greater clarity, the following null hypotheses were formulated. 

Hypothesis 1. There were no significant differences in 
occupational knowledge when comparisons were made between the 
boys and girls in the study. 

Hypothesis 2V There were no significant differences in 
occupational knowledge when comparisons were made among the 
three socio-economic groups represented. 

Hypothesis 3 . There were no significant differences in 
occupational knowledge when comparisons were made among the 
three academic ability levels represented. 

Hypothesis 4. There were no significant differences in 
occupational knowledge when comparisons were made among the 
grade levels represented. 

Importance of the Study. This study will hopefully add to our 
present knowledge of the vocational development of children. 

Such studies as this have been encouraged on the basis of the 
lack of information available and the need for greater under- 
standing of this developmental process. 
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Much of the literature has pointed to the early years of 
growth and development as being the foundation for the beginnings 
of vocational decision making. Shartle attempted to outline 
much of the process of development of the young child when he 
wrote: 

the child develops early concepts and attitudes about 
life and work that form a background for further in- 
formation and later decisions ^ He sees people at 
work, he is exposed to the attitudes of his parents, 
relatives^ friends, and playmates. Later^ he reads 
newspapers, magazines, and books; he has hobbies and 
recreation. Some hobbies become taboo> others are 
known as very desirable. Values develop by which he 
appraises various kinds of work in terms of his own 
satisfactions. Many of his school subjects and expef- 
* . iences involve occupational information directly or 

indirectly ... 

Borrow concluded that occupational research workers 

have largely ignored developmental experiences before puberty. 

The same author contends that the control of impulses / the 

growth of cognitive processes, and the rudiments of moral 

development all have roots in early childhood and ail have 

12 

implications for a psychology of vocational development.- 



11 

Carroll L. Shartle, Occupational Information# It * s 
Development and Application (Englewood Cliffs, N.O'.s Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1959), pp. 2-3. 

i^Henry Borrow, "An Integral View of Occupational Theory 
and Research" Man in a World at Work (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1964) ^ p. 383. 
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It was felt that the exploration of elementary children's 
knowledge, attitudes and values concerning occupations would 
provide some insight into development of these children. 

II. DEB'INITIONS OF TERMS USED 

Occupational attitudes and values. Throughout the report of 
this investigation, the term occupational attitudes and values 
was interpreted as meaning the readiness to react in a particular 
way toward or against occupations; the deep lying beliefs that 
tend to direct responses that one makes toward occupations. 
Occupational knowledge . Occupational knowledge was determined 
by scores obtained by "titling" and "description" of occupations. 
Soc io — economic level. The socio-economic level of students was 
determined by the use of Roe's occupational classification.^^ 

The term socio-ecomonic was used to designate occupational 
classifications only. 

Academic ability . The term academic ability was used to 
designate pupil achievement in school based on standardized 
achievement tests and the teachers' ratings of pupils. 

III. LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 
Several limitations are apparent in this study. The 

13 

Anne Roe, T^e Psychology of Occupations (New York; 

John Wiley Sons, Inc., 1956), p. 151. 
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population included in this study was from a single geograjph- 
ical area. These children were from a predominately middle 
and lower-middle class socio-economic level. The number of 
occupations that were used to elicit responses from the 
children were limited in number and scope. Sixteen occupations 
representing all occupational categories, according to the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles ^ were included ^ 

This study was further limited by the number of students 
included in the sample. 

Any generalizations drawn as a result of this study are 
valid only for the population with which this study was conducted. 

IV. ORGANIZATION OF REMAINDER OF THE PAPER 
A review of the related literature pertinent to this 
study will follow In Chapter II. The literature was divided into 
five sections for presentation and discussion. The first section 
related to vocational development, the second to vocational 
choice, the third to vocational interests, the fourth to attitudes 
and values and the fifth to occupational information. 

Chapter III was organized to describe the procedures in the 
stu<fy. Chapter IV was the presentation of the results of the 
study. Chapter V included a summarization of the study, a 
presentation of conclusions and an offer of recommendations. 




Chapter II 






SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 



Understanding the world of work, developing appreciations 



for all worthwhile work, and eventually fitting oneself successful- 



lyinto the world of work should be the objective of every pupil 



in the elementary school.' 



Arbuckle claims that occupational information has a claim 



to a place in the elementary school curriculum just as any other 



information, however, it is imi>ortant only to the extent that a 



teacher or counselor is able to use it to help a child become 

2 



involved in the learning process.' 



A major concern has been expressed involving the various 



roles, understandings, attitudes, tasks, etc. that a child 



must learn in our society. Havighurst was much aware of the 



significance of this *v^^en he wrote: 



Herman J. Peters, Bruce Shertzer, and William Van Hoose, 
Guidance in the Elementary Schools (Chicago: Rand McNally and 

company, 1965), p. 53. 

^Doug?il S. Arbuckle, "Occupational Information in the 
Elementary School", Vocational Guidance Quarterly . Winter 
63-64, 12:77-84 












The tasks the individual must learn — the develop- 
mental tasks of life— are those things that consti- 
tute healthy and satisfactory growth in our society. 

There are things a person must learn if he is to be 
judged and to judge himself to be a reasonably happy 
and successful person. A developmental task is a 
task which arises at or about a certain period in 
life of the individual, successful completion of 
which leads to his happiness and to success with ' 

later tasks while failure leads to unhappiness in 
the individual, disapproval by the society, and 
difficulty with later tasks 

Vocational Development . Havighurst presents vocational 
development as a lifelong process with six stages, from childhood 
to old age. Of particular importance was the middle childhood 
state v^ich he outlined: 

The principal developmental tasks of middle <^^ld- 
hood, from about 5 to 10 years of age, are (1) devel- 
oping fundamental skills in reading, writing, and 
calculating: (2) learning physical skills necessary 

for ordinary games; (3) learning to get along with 
age-mates; (4) learning an appropriate masculine or 
feminine social role; (b) developing concepts neces- 
sary for everyday living; (6) developing conscience, 
morality, and a scale of values; and (7) achieving 
personal independence.^ 

Stratemeyer presented an outline of vocational devel- 
opmental tasks covering four broad stages of development from 
early childhood to adulthood. He stresses the ability of the 



3 

Robert J. Havighurst, Human Development and Education 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1953) p. 2. 

4 

Robert J. Havighurst, "Youth in Exploration and Man Emergent" 
Man in a World at Work (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1964) pp. 
215-236. 
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•child to grow ia an awareness of his environment; extending the 
range of his understanding with the work of individuals and ^ 
community agencies; understanding the range of occupations> the 
nature of specialization, and proposals for assuring that the 
needed work of the world will be carried out; and participating 
in decisions that assure that the needed work of the world will 
be carried out.^ 

While Stratemeyef • s scheme is broad and generalized, it 
nevertheless gives a rather clear indication of the factors 
involved in the early development of this process. 

Super wrote that development is a continuous process, with 
the ability to perform new behavioral acts largely dependent 
on capacities for behaviors which have already developed.^ In 
keeping with the continuity of this process. Super has adopted 
"vocational life stages' to illustrate this process; the Growth 
Stage extends from conception to age fourteen; Exploratory Stage 
from 15 to 20; Establishment Stage from 25 to 40; Maintenance Stage 
up to 65; and Decline after 65 



C 

Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Porkner, Margaret G. 
McKim, and A. Harry Passow, Developing ^ Curriculum for Modern 
My.inq (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Coliambia University, 1957), pp. 294-321. 

£k>nald E. Super, and Phoebe L. Overstreet, The Vocational 
Maturity of Ninth Grade Bovs (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers Coilege, Columbia Universit, 1960)^ p. 2 

Donald E . Super, The Psychology of Careers (New York ; 
Harper and Brothers, 1957), p. 71. 
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Tiedeman and 0*Hara wrote that career development refers to 
those aspects of the continuous unbroken flow of a person's 
experience that are relevant to his fashioning of an identity 
"at work."® 

Baer and Roeber wrote that the consequence of changing 

occupational structures and increasing occupational mobility is 

that today career development must be viewed as a lifelong 

— 33iis process of career development is best described 

as selective perception by which individuals select and give 

attention to certain daily experiences by: 

• • • (a) experiencing, or participating in daily 
events, (b) perceiving, or attaching certain meanings 
to his experiences, (c) dif f erentlating , . or sorting 
out and grouping his perceptions; and (d) general- 
izing or drawing conclusions from these sorts or 
groups about himself and his environment.^® 

The individual then is aware of the various events in his 

life.. The manner in which he accepts or rejects, internalizes 

or ignores, assembles or disregards these will determine the 

reactions an individual will make to an occupational experience . . 



8 . ^ 

David V. Tiedeman, and Robert P. O'Hara, Career Development : 
Choice and Adjustment (New York : College Entrance Examination 
Board. 1963), p. 2. 

^Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational Information : 
Its Nature and Use (Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1964) , p. 2. 

l®Baer, and Roeber, op. cit. . p. 2. 
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Wirenn was in agreement with this when he suggested that the 
start is from the student *s perception of himself and of the 
Icinds of needs these perceptions reflect/ rather than from the 
vocational demands as such • The basis for choice rests upon * 
whatever factors have most significance for the person making 
the choice 

Ginzberg has postulated that occupational choice is a 
developmental process that takes place over a period of approx- 
imately 10 years: 

First/ occupational choice is a process v^ich takes 
place over a minimum of six or seven years / and more 
typically/ over ten years or more. Secondly/ since 
each decision during adol '^sconce is related to one's 
experience up to that point/ and in turn has an 
influence on the future/ the process of decision - 
making is basically irreversible. Finally/ since 
occupational subjective elements with the opportunities 
and limitations of reality/ the crystallization of 
occupational choice inevitably has the quality of a 
compromise. 

Roe proposed a theory of vocational development in \^ich 
early childhood experiences are determinative of later job 

‘’k.-’jt-.. '..V 

selection. Using Maslows' theory that a hierarchy of needs 
exists within each of uS/ she has noted that occupation can be 



C. Gilbert Wrenn, The Counselor in ^ Changing World 
(Washington/ D.C.: American Personnel and Guidance Association/ 
1962)/ p. 128 

12Bii Ginzberg/ S. W. Ginsburg/ S. Asielrad/ and J. I. Herma/ 
Occupational Choice t An Approach to a General Theory (New York : 
Columbia University Press/ 1951)/ p. 198. 
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channel for meeting not only "low order" needs such as safety and 
security, but also higher needs such as self-esteem, independence, 
and self-actualization. Roe considers parental attitudes and 
home atmospheres in early childhood as crucial forces in deter- 
mining adult choices. 

Most writers seem to agree concerning the developmental nature 
of occupation. A large number agree that the bases of this 
process are begun in early childhood; that many factors are 
involved and play significant roles. 

Occupational Choice . The choice of an occupation is usually one 
of the most important decisions a person makes in his lifetime. 

According to Wrenn, vocational choice and preparation is an 
important objective for a sizable proportion of the elementary 
school population and for an even larger proportion of the high 
school students.^^ 

The fact that an occupational choice is determined by many 

factors was advocated by Holland when he wrote: 

... students select vocations both to engage in 
attractive activities and roles, and to avoid acti- 
ities and roles which they see as distasteful, and 

^^Anne Roe, "Early Determinants of Vocational Choice V Journal 
Counseling Psychology, 4:212-217, 1957 

^%illa Norris, Occupational Information in the Elementary 
SchPol, (Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc. 1963) p. 4. 
iSwrenn, op. clt., p. 78. 
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which they believe they are incompetent to perform. 

Further / it seems clear that the students make choices 
in terms of the kind of person they believe themselves 
to be.^^ 

According to Hoppock, an occupational choice is determined 
by the person ‘s knowledge of occupations and his ability to 
think clearly. He further emphasizes that information about 
occupations helps him to recognize what occupations will best 

17 

meet his needs. ' * 

Lyon wrote that vocational choice is bound by the occupa- 
tions available to the individual in his preferred orientation, 
by his ability to perform adequately, by his self-evaluation, 
and by a host of other factors such as his knowlv^dge of occupa- 
tional classes, social pressures from family and peers, and 

T8 

limitations imposed by the environment. 

Galler indicated that a child seldom confines himself to 

one occupational choice; a choice of occupation at a particular 

time is an important index of his interests, the trends of his 

19 

thought and values. 



^%ohn L. Holland, "Exploration of a Theory of Vocational 
Choice: Daydreams," Vocational Guidance Quarterly , Winter 63-64, 

P. 97 

Robert Hoppock, Occupational Information (New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Corapany, 1963), pp. 74-85. 

^®Rhee Lyon, "Vocational Development and the Elementary School" 
Elementary School Journal, April, 1966, pp. 368-376. 

^%nid H, Galler, "Influence of Social Class on Children's 
Choice of Occupations," Elementary School Journal, 1951, 51:439-445 
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Bdminston and Starr concluded that from the seventh to the 
twelfth grades pupils show little development in the ability to 
recognize important factors of occupational choice. These inves- 
tigators asked students which of 27 factors had strong or weak 
influences on their choices of a vocation. They found that the 
occupational opportunity to serve man-kind was ranked in first 
place by both boys and girls 

yocational Interests , The fact that children develop an interest 
in occupations is evident in the literature and very obvious in 
everyday life. Several studies have shown that interests in 
occupations are expressed by the very young child. Nelson found 
that children as low as third grade had v/ell formulated status 
attitudes regarding occupations and level of education. The 
same writer also found that children start as early as age eight 
or nine to reject some occupations as of no interest to them and 
that prior to grade three have begun the process of narrowing the 
range of occupations considered favorably 

Chown concluded from a study of 96 boys and 96 girls 
from English grammar schools that it seems children do consider 



20 

R. W. Edmiston, and C. H, Starr, "Youths Attitudes Towards 
Occup|tions, '• Occupations . January, 1948, 26:213-220. 

•^Richard C, Nelson, "Knowledge and Interests Concerning 
Sixteen Occupations Among Elementary and Secondary School Students" 
Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Ohio University, 1962, 
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i.nteres'ts, intelligence, and personality factors \^hen making an 
occupational choice and apparently they also consider their own 

OO 

temperaments, almost without realizing it. 

Tyler has shown that sex difference in interests, and in 

relationships between interests and primary mental abilities 

can be seen as early as first grade. 

LaDue concluded from a study of children whose fathers were 

from distinct occupational levels that: 

• • • social studies interests of children in grades 
two, four, and six, regardless of grade level of 
occupational group of the parents, encompass geo- 
graphical areas from the child's home and community to 
various parts of the nation, world, and universe. 
Furthermore, there seems to be no emerging pattern 
which indicated that children's interests at any 
grade level were restricted to only one or two geo- 
graphical areas. Children in the second grade indi- 
cated as much interest in their community, nr t ion 
and the world as did fourth and sixth grade children 

Mehenti found that vocationally mature boys were higher 

than vocationally immature boys on interest-maturity but not 

on intelligence or peer acceptance, commonly considered as 



22 

Shelia M. Chown, "Personality Factors in the Formation of 
Occupational Choice, " The Briti sh Journal of Educational Psycholoav 
53:262-270, 1962 

^•^Leona E. Tyler, "The Relationship of Interests to Abilities 
and Reputation Among First Grade Children, " Education and 
Psycho^qlcal Measurement . 11:255-264, 1951. 

^ ^Donald C. LaDue, "Social Studies Interest of childrenV 
Peabody Journal of Education. May, 1963, 40-345-347. 
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criteria of general maturity i Mehenti's findings suggested 
also that interest maturity may more appropriately be considered 
an index of vocational maturity 

Crites conducted a study concerned with the relationship 
of parental identification to vocational interest development. 

He found that sons who perceive themselves as quite similar to 
their fathers have interests in different areas than those who 
see themselves as unlike their fathers. Evidently mothers have 
less impact on the likes and dislikes acquired by their sons than 
theory suggests, was concluded by Crites 



Attitudes and Values 4 Attitude formation, a process that starts 
early in life and continues through life, is determinative of 
educational and occupational planning and deciding 

Heisler emphasized the early development of attitudes when 
she wrote : 



... Children in school do have an opportunity to 
develop many attitudes and abilities that may be 
invaluable later in a vocational situation. 

The development of wholesome attitudes 
toward self and others, an understanding of the 



25 

Perin M. Mehenti, "Agreement Between Vocational Preference 
and Inventoried Interests in Relation to Some Presumed Indicies of 
Vocational Maturity," Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation. 

^^John 0. Crites, "Parental Identification in Relation to 
Vocational Interest Development, " Journal of Educational Psychology 
53:262-270, 1962 

27ceorge E. Hill, Management and i mprovement of Guidance 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1965) pi 271 
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occupational world helps students form a less 
biased attitude toward work areas and gives free- 

OQ 

dom to select. 

Tennyson, Soldahl, and Mueller support the idea of early 
influences v^en they asserted that all classroom teachers, 
irrespective of the particular subject they teach, have some 
influence on the developing vocational attitudes and choices 
of their students 

Attitudes not only develop during the early years of 
school but are changed and shaped as a result of experience and 



copying of models of significant persons in the child's life. 
Tennyson exemplified this when he xvrote: 

This is a period of reality testing for the young 
person, for it is here that he is subject to the 
judgment of his adult teachers and through them he 
catches glimpses of life in the outer world,. His 
teachers are new models for the child, and under 
their guidance he receives a gradual introduction to 
the society and culture of these adults '. Pattern- 
ing his behavior after these new models, attune to 
the nuances of attitudes they portray, the child's 
personality may be molded by the values and attitu- 
dinal forces represented in the school environment— 
an environment which may or may not reflect accurate- 
ly the social scheme in which he lives or the one in 
which he will eventually assume a work role.’^'' 
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Florence Heisler, "An Elementary-School Background for 
Vocational Guidance," The Elementary School Journal, May, 1955., 
55:513-515. 

^ w. Wesley Tennyson, Thomas A. Soldahl, and Charlotte 
Mueller, The Teacher's Role in Career Development (Washington, 
D. C.: National Vocational Guidance Association, 1965) p. 12. 
^^Tennyson, Soldahl, and Mueller, op. cit. , p.l5. 
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Many factors contribute to the development of attitudes by 
the young child. Perhaps few, if any, are more important to the 
learning of the child than his teacher. Studies have indicated 
that teachers are lacking in certain areas of knowledge and under- 
standings that are of great importance to attitude development.. 

Lifton, in a study of teacher knowledge of occupations, 
found that teachers were generally lacking in knowledge and 
that teachers at the elementary level know most about professional 
fields of work.^^ 

Tennyson wrote that it is obvious that the view of the work 

world presented during the first six years of elementary .school 

32 

through reading media is limited in scope. Lifton found that 
studies taping teacher occupat4.pnal.. knowledge, and jobs mentioned 
in elementary texts and fiction books, provide youngsters with 

33 

the most information about the jobs they are least likely to get. 

€ 

The early development of attitudes and values are influenced 
to no small degree by the factors cited above. As the basis for 



^%alter Lifton, "Vocational Guidance in the Elementary School" 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly ^ Winter 59-60, 8:79-81. 

7 ., ‘^2w. Wesley Tennyson, and Lawrence P. Monnens, "The World of 
Work Through Elementary Readers." Vocational Guidance Quarterly # 
Winter^63-64 , 12 : 85-88 . 

^ Walter Lifton, Introducing the World of Work to Children 
(Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc. 1960) 
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attitudes and values are formed early, Wrenn suggests that 
earlier concern and attention be given: 

In a rapidly changing and more complex world, 
there should be more attention given to the devel-r 
opment of a sense of values, it may be true that 
values cannot be "taught", but it is certainly true 
that a sense of values is developed during childhood 
and the years of adolescence, with or without curric-r 
ular direction. 

Miller agrees, and points out that there can be little 
doubt that many general attitudes and values are learned before 
adolescence which have important bearings on later occupational 
preferences, scrnie of these attitudes and values have their 
roots well back in early childhood. 

\ 

A study by Gribbons and Lohnes reveals that the value 
categories favored by adolescents in the discussion of vocational 
issues reveal aspects of their self-concept systems which are 
crucial in determining occupational preferences. Enough early 
maturity and constancy in the typal hierarchies of vocational 
values over five years of adolescence has been shown to warrant 
challenging Ginzberg*s theoretical position that values do not 
play an important part in early vocational development.^^ 



C. Gilbert Wrenn, op. cit. , p. 94. 

Carroll H. Miller, Foundations of Guidance (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, Publishers, 1961), p. 222. 

barren D. Gribbons and Paul R. Lohnes, "Shifts in Adoles- 
cents' Vocational Values, " Personnel and Guidance Journal, 

November, 1965, 44:248-252. 
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Grubb, in a study of the influence of programmed materials 

on vocational values, found that the use of programmed materials 

may well have an influence on certain vocational values held by 

37 

adolescents • 

Many factors influence attitudes and values. Apparently, 
the school curriculum can be an effective means towards developing 
and shaping attitudes and values. 



Occupational Infomation . Accurate occupational information is 

essential to effective occupational choice, which has been 

explored to some .extent in the literature relating to vocational 

develojanent, but occupational ]«ipwledge and related areas of 

38 

exploration have been insufficiently studied. 

Tennyson suggests that today’s children have neither the 
means to comprehend the intricate relationships of occupational 
life nor the l^nowledge of procedures through which adequate 

O Q 

information can be secured. 

Children in our society are much in need of information 
about the world in which they live and must someday work. 

They will be required to know considerable about themselves and 
others^— to adapt to a changing environment. 



37 

James Grubb, "An Experimental Study of the Influence of 
a Set of Programmed Materials on Vocational Values," Unpublished 
Doctoral Dissertation, Ohio University, 

^®Richard C. Nelson, "Knowledge and Interests Concerning 
Sixteen Occupations Among Elementary and Secondary School Students" 
Educational and Psychological Measurements , 23;741-754, 1963. 
^%ennyson, op. cit. , pp. 9-10 
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Sinick summarized a study by Parker of 180 children from 

grades 2, 4 , and 6 in seven Illinois elementary schools. Individual 

interviews tapped the children’s conceptual level of understanding 

regarding 14 occupational areas. Questions involved general job 

family information, job differentiation, and social implications 

of jobs. Conceptual level scores for fourth and sixth graders 

were significantly higher than for second graders in each of the 

seven occupational areas but the difference between fourth and 

sixth graders were not significant. Significant relationships were 

found between conceptual levels in each of the seven areas and 

the variables of chronological age, mental age and reading 

ability. On the basis of Parker's study, it was concluded that 

occupational information should indeed be geared differentially 

to different grade levels because of the influence of such 

developmental factors as age, intelligence, reading ability and 

40 

socio cultural background. 

Hoppock states that if we could give students accurate 
information about jobs whenever the students show an interest 
in their own vocational development, whether this be in kinder- 
garten or in graduate school or in every grade between, we could 
surely increase the probability of wiser decisions when the 

^^Daniel Sinick, William E. Gorman, and Robert Hoppock, 
"Research on the Teaching of Occupations," Personnel and Guidanc e 
Journal/ February, 1966, 4:591-595. 
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siiudents finally go to loolc for a job.^^ 

Information plays an important role in the decision-malcing 
process. The information that a student has is thought to be 
indicative of his general maturity. Lyon indicated that some 
boys are able to plan for themselves in the world of work at an 

- ^ 

earlier age because they are more knowledgeable about that world. 

Norris# Zeran, and Hatch contend that a student cannot make an 

adequate adjustment without knowledge of the complex occupational# 

43 . 

educational, and social environment in which he lives. 

Unrealistic choices, Hoppock asserts, result from not having 
enough information about oneself or about occupations or from the 
inability to think clearly 

The inclusion of information in the curriculum of the 
eleraentary school concerning self and others, and the world of 
work has been suggested by many. The importance of such inform- 
ation is reflected by an ever changing complex world. 



41 Robert Hoppock, Occupational Information (New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1963), p. 175. 

^^Rhee Lyon, op. cit ., p. 373. 

^^illa Norris, Franklin R. Seran, and Raymond N. Hatch, 
The Information Service in Guidance, (Chicago; Rand McNally and 

company, 1960), p. 17. 

^^Robert Hoppock, op. cit. , pp. 74-85. 
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Suinmarv ^ The literature revealeil considerable agreement concerning 

m — • • . 

the significance of vocational development. The importance of 
early childhood was also noted, as the bases for later decisions 
and planning are influenced by early experiences and learnings. 

The interests of children have been shown to develop early 
in life; occupational interests are varied even in the young child. 

The fact that children are faced with countless complex 
decisions throughout their lives, many of which must be faced 
before adolescence, has led to the suggestion that young children 
be given information about education and occupations early. 

Concern was also expressed in the literature regarding the 
development of attitudes and values toward occupations. The 
development of wholesome attitudes toward work is viewed as an 
important objective of our educational endeavor. 

One finding evident throughout the literature was that 
more attention and understanding are needed in the vocational 
development of the young child. 



Chapter III 



PROCEDURES 
I . POPULATION USED 

Permission was obtained from the aidministration of a 
city school system in Central Ohio to use pupils in the 
district for ^is study. 

The subjects were selected from three elementary schools 
in the district. These schools were located in the same 
geographical cqnraunity and represented similar socio-economic 
backgrounds. The community itself is part of a large industrial 
complex with a total population of nearly a million. These 
children represent a rural-suburban population whose parents 
are primarily semi-skilled factory workers. 

The final selection of subjects for the study was secured 
in the following manner: From grades one, three, and five, class 

lists wore arranged alphabetically by grade level, sex, and 

ability • Within each strata, all names were numbered 
consoputiyely and the table of random numbers was entered for 
the selection of subjects. Thirty boys and thirty girls were 
selected from each grade level in this manner. The loss of 
students, however, between the time of sampling and administering 
the instrument limited the final number in grade one to 25 boys 
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and 25 girls, in grade three to 25 boys cmd 25 girls, and in 
grade five to 24 boys and 27 girls. 

Academic ability was provided by achievement test results 
and teacher ratings of pupils. Academic ability groups were 
determined hy achievement i^ast results in grades three cUid 
five and by teacher ratings in grade one. The children were 
divided into three academic ability groups, the upper, middle 
and lower thirds of their class. Socio-economic levels were 
determined on the basis of Roe's Twor-Way Classification of 
Occupations \tdiich classified the level of the father's occupation.^ 
The occupation of the father was obtained from the school records. 

II. INSTRUMENTS USED 

As the major purpose of this study was to provide 
descriptive as well as statistical evidence of the vocational 
knowledge, attitudes and values of elementary children, a 
simplified and yet reliable means of assessing these factors was 
required. Since the study required that children in grades one, 
three, and five respond to identical material and questions, a 
necessary requirement was the inclusion of materials that would 
meet the needs of the study and yet be such that first grade, as 
well as fifth grade, children could handle them. 

\nne Roe, The Psychology of Occupations (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1956), p. 151 


















A set of 16 colored slides, developed by Nelson, was 
2 

obtained,. From these slides 3 X 5 colored pictures were made 
for the purpose of eliciting information from children concerning 
these occupations. The occupations included were: 1. Janitor, 

2. Assembler, 3. Accountant, 4. Carpenter, 5. Mr.nager, 6. 
Teacher., 7. Dairy Farmer., 8. Engineer, 9.. Laborer., 10.. Sales 
Cleric, 11. Truck Driver, 12. Doctor, 13. Warehouseman, 

14. Secretary, 15. Mechanic, and 16. Telephone Lineman,. 

These occupations are representative of the total labor 

t 

force of the area where these children live and of the country 
as a ^ole. 

Black and -white drawings of houses considered to be represenr- 
tative of different economic circumstances were; used .with the 
pictures of occupations to elicit additional infoimation from 
the children.. 

A structured gucstionnaire designed to be used in conjunction 
with the set of pictures and drawings in individual interviews 
with elementary children was constructed to obtain information 
concerning knowledge, attitudes, and values. 

The Preliroinarv Tryout . A preliminary tryout was conducted with 
primary children to detenaine the feasibility and practicality 

2 

Richard C. Nelson » "Knowledge on Interests .Concerning 
Sixteen Occupations ^png Elementary and Secondary School Students" 
Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Ohio University, 1962. 
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of this instrtment with young children. The necessary modifica- 
tions were made; the final form is included in Appendix Ai 

A^inist ration of the Instrument , For the purpose of this study, 
the instrument was administered in the following manner: The 



child > in an individual interview, was shown each of the 16 pictures 
and asked to (1) title and (2) describe each occupation represented ^ 
Having all 16 pictures in view^ the child was asked to respond 
to the following guestions : Which of these workers would you 

like to work with? Which of these workers would you not like to 
work with? Which job would be the easiest? VJhich job would be 
the most interesting? VThich job would pay the most money? VThich 
job would be the hardest work? Which job would be the one that 
mbst people would look up to? l^ich job would a person keep as 
long as he wanted? Which job would a person not be able to keep 
very long? Which worker could we most easily get along without? 

(Are there any workers that we don't need?) Which worker would 
it be most difficult to get along without? (the one that we 
need the most) These latter two questions presented difficulties 
and alternate questions were included when necessary. For each 
question that was asked the children, a *'vjhy*’ was also included 
to find reasons for children responding as they didi 

The dhild was then jpresented the drav/ings of houses and asked 
to point out the house that would be most like the one in which 
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each worker would probably live. 

Scoring and Rating the Responses . The "titling" and "description" 
responses were rated by a panel of three judges on a four point 
scale (3-2-1-0) on the basis of adequacy and accuracy of 
responses. The criteria for these responses were determined 
the use of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . 

An exact response, in "titling" or "description" was scored 
3# a possible but less exact response., was scored 2. A score 1 
was given to the following responses: "don't know," no responses, 

or a description of the job when a title was requested. Obviously 
wrong responses received a score of O* 

Each child received a composite score; job titling scores 

plus job description scores provided the composite score. 

\ 

The remainder of the information obtained from the study 
was summarized and was included in Appendix B. 

Ill . SAMPLING PROCEDURE 

1 

For the purpose of this study the t test and the analysis 
of variance technique were utilized for statistical comparison 
of the data. 

The following comparisons were made using the analysis of 
variance technique: comparison of the mean scores of first, 

4. 

— ^ — = ' ' f 

3 . 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles . U.S. Employment Service 
(t^ashington, D.C.: U.S^ Government Printing Office, 1965). 
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third, and fifth grade children in occupational kh6wledge> 
comparison of the mean scores of upper, middle, and lower 
academic ability groups in occupational knowledge^ and comparison 
of the mean scores of three socio-economic groups in occupational 
knowledge . 

The ^ test was used to determine if differences existed 
between the mean scores obtained by boys and girls in occupational 
knowledge • 

When significant differences were found in the comparisons 
made by the analysis of variance technique/ the t test was 
employed to determine where significant differences might exist 
between the means. 

^^®^istical procedure required the hypotheses to be stated 
as mill hypotheses. The null hypotheses stated that no differences 
exist in occupational knowledge when comparisons were made by 
sex^ socio-economic level, academic ability level and grade levels 

if the null hypothesis is negated concerning sex comparisons^ 
the sample population will provide a t value great enough to 
indicate that differences exist between the groups* if the hull 
hypothesis is true, the sample population will provide a t value 
less than that needed for significance. 

If the null hypothesis is negated concerning comparisons made 
by the analysis of v/ariance technique^ the sample population will 

o 
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provide a F value great enough to indicate that differences 
exist among the groups. If the null hypothesis is true, the sample 
population will provide a t value less than that needed for 
significance • 

‘ All sample values will go into two groups: those that 

negate the null hypothesis and those that assume that the null 
hyj^thesis is true. 

The Jt test was computed from the raw scores by the following 
formula suggested by Blommers and Lindquist:^ 

t (df=ni+n2“2 ) = ; ^1~^2 




2 

+ h2 -2 





) 



The analysis of variance technique was computed from the 

5 

raw scores by the following formula suggested by Walker and Lev. 

F = mean square between group means 
mean square within groups 



4 

Paul Blommers, and E. P. Lindquist, Elementary Statisical 
Methods (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960) , p. 346 

^Heien M. Walker and Joseph Lev, Statistical Inference (New 
York: Holt Rinhhart and Winston, 1953), p. 212. 
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er|c 



Total : 



(Xij - X)2 x2ij - |2 

j=l j=l j=l j=i N 



Between means: 



k- _ _ 2 

Nj (X. - X) = 

j=l j=l 






Within groups: 






N 



^ I: 

N 



(Xij - x,)^ 



j 

K 



N. 



j 



j=l 



X2 

•1 

1=1 



fji 2 



j=l Nj 



Helen M. Walker and Joseph Lev, Statistical Ih^renoe 
(New York:: Holt Rinehart and Winston, lSl53) , p. 212 
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Chapter IV 

PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 

This study was concerned mainly with the occupational 
knowledge « attitudes and values of elementary children. T!he 
instrment used in the study was administered « scored# and the 
data summarized according to the procedure given in Chapter 
III* Each child received a score for “titling** and "descrip- 
tion'* of the 16 occupations. These scores provided the basis 
for statistical analysis of data* 

The statistical portion of this study dealt with 
occupational knowledge among first# third# ahd fifth grade 
children* 

To accomplish the statistical portion of this study# 

four hypotheses were established to be tested* The level of 

significance was set at the *05 level* 

The first hypothesis was that there were no sighlficaht 

differences in occupational knowledge tidien ^oomparisons were 

made between the sexes in grades one# three# and five* 

The F test was employed to test for hdmogenity of variande* 

The resur^s of the F test were that the variances were unequal# 

so the Cochran Cox t was employed* The appropriate manipulations 

for evaluating the differences between these groups are sho^ in 
Table I* 




TABLE I 

t TEST OF SK^IFIC^CE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 

SCORES OF BOYS AND GIRLS 



BOYS GIRLS 



Number 


74 


77 




4822 


5067 


X? 


322217 


333435 


Hean 


65.16 


65.80 


Variance 


8005 


5318 


F . * ^ * 1.53 


F @ 


.05 » 1.47 



n 



2 2 2 2 
Decision: Reject Accept * ^2 



108 .20 = 69.06 = 1.53 

74 77 



t 




65.80 ^ 65.16 
1.53 



1.992 



108.20 

■" - 14 '-- 






1.990 



69.06 

77 



t rtc * 1.991 Observed t 

p^ision: Accept i, ^ ^2 tenable. 



.042 

_ 4.695 

2.357 

* .042 
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The ^ value obtained was .042 and the value needed for 
significance was 1,99. The hypothesis was accepted. It was 
concluded that differences in occupational knowledge between 
boys and girls seem to be negligible. 

The second hypothesis stated that there were no significant 
differences in occupational knowledge when comparisons were 

made anipng the various socio-economic groups represented. The 

. * 

data in Table II concern this hypothesis. 

TABLE II 

A^LYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR SIGNIFICANCE 
OF DIFFERENCES AMONG MEAN SCORES 
OF THREE SOCIO-ECONOMIC LEVELS 





Sum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square F 




Total 


13295 


126 






Between means 


104 


2 


52 ^489 


3.06 


Within groups 


13191 


124 


1G6.37 




Decision:. Accept 


tenable.. 





Three socio-economic grcups were established by the use 



of Roe's. Occupational Classification . An analysis of variance 
tehcnigue^ was employed to determine if mean differences' weret 
evident, among, these subgroups ., 
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A F ration .48^ was found and the value heeded for 
significance was a F of 3.06. The hypothesis was accepted; 

The conclusions drawn from this was that socip-OcOhOmic 
background does hot appear to be a factor in 6ccu£>atibhai 
khowiedgO « 

The third hypothesis stated that there Were nO significant 
differences in occupational knowledge when comparisions whre 
mada among the academic ability levels represented. 

Ihe analysis of variance technique was Used to determine 
if mean differenced were evident among the subgroups based 
on academic ability; The data are included in Table iil; 

The analysis of variance technique yielded a ^ ratio of 
li;89 ahd the value needed for significcuice was 3;06. The 
hy^thOsis was rejected. 

TABIiE III 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR SIGNIFICANCE OF 
DIFFERENCES AMONG MEAN SCORES OF 
THREE ACADEMIC ABILITY LEVELS 





Sum of 
squares 


d£ 


Mean 

square 


F F.95 


Total 

Between means 


13339 

1846 


150 

2 


923 


11;89 3.06 


within gfbupa 


il493 


148 


77;66 





becisioh: Reject the Hq MiaM 2 *M 3 ; Accept Hi Mi*ri 2 ^M 3 ; 
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Tq provide greater clarity and understanding, ^e t test 
was used to test for significance between the mecuis to 
establish where the differences might exist. 

When comparisons were made between upper and middle 
academic ability groups, a t value of 2.86 was found and the 
value needed for significance was 1.96. Comparisons between 
upper cuid lower acadmlc ability groups yielded a t value of 
4.43 and the value needed for significance was 1*96. 

Comparisons between middle and lower , academic ability groups 
yielded a t value of 2.41 and the value needed for significance 
was 1.96. 

Significant differences were found to exist among and 
between all of the academic ability groups. From this, it 
was concluded that the academic ability level of students 
does seem to Influence occupational knowledge. 

The fourth hypothesis stated that there were no 
significant differences in occupational knowledge when 
comparisons were made among the three grade levels represented* 

Mean differences ^ong the subgroups were determined 
by the analysis of variance technique. The analysis of 
variance technique yielded a F ratio of 31.59 and the value 
needed for significance was 1.96. The hypothesis was rejected. 
Appropriate data are Included in Table IV. 
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The t test was applied to test for mean differences between 
the groups. 

^Comparisons between grades one and three yielded a t 
value of 8.30 and the value needed for significance was 1.96. 
Comparisons between grades one and five yielcled a t value of 
7.36 ^:d the value needed for significance was 1.96. Comparisons 
between grades three and five yielded a t value of 1.43 and the 
value needed for significance. was 1.96. 

Significant differences were found between two of the 
three groups; between grades one and three^ and grades one 
and five. No significant differences were found between 
grades three and five. It was concluded that differences 
in occupational knowledge appear to be observed more readily 
between first grade and third and between first and fifth 
grade students than differences between third grade and 
flifth grade children. 



TABLE IV 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR SIGNIFICANCE OF 
DIFFERENCES AMONG MEAN SCORES OF FIRST, 
THIRD, AND FIFTH GRADE STUDENTS 





Sum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


*'.95 


Total 

Between means 


13639 

4081 


150 

2 


2040.5 


31.59 3.06 


Within qroubs. - 


9558 


148 


64.58 




becisibn: Reject the Hq Mi*M 2 *M 3 


. Accept Hi MiaM 2 «M 3 . 
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The non-statistical aspect of this study dealt with 
children's responses concerning occupations. The portion of 
the study v^lch did not lend itself to statistical treatment 
was summarized and Included In Appendix B. 

From this data the following conclusions were offered. 

, Sex differences In occupational attitudes and values 
are evident in all grade levels studied. The range of occu- 
pations considered favorable are broader for boys than for girls. 

Factors relating to occupations I'^ich children seem to 
value Include work which provides a challenge, is seen as 
stimulating or interesting to do and generally characterized 
as. hard work . Helping other people was mentioned by a large 
number of students as being a highly desirable characteristic 
for an occupation. Another characteristic that appeared to be 
held in high esteem related to the attractiveness feature or 
something the child, felt that he would like or that provides 
a variety of things to do. 

Children seem, to look down on occupations that r^ulre 
little of a worker. They respond unfavorably to occupations 
which they view In this manner. 

The reasons that children give for responding to 
occupations are usually very similar. However, these 
responses are usually directed toward many occupations. 
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Children seem to be aware of many of their own limitations 
and many of their attitudes and values are based on these 
limitations. Responses as "I can't do that," "don't Know 
how," "too hard," "dangerous," "too dirty," or others such 
as "i like that," "that's easy," or "fun," seem to indicate 
some knowledge about the occupations and some awareness of its 
requirements . 

An important aspect revealed in this study was that many 
children were not able to give reasons for responding to 
occupations as they did. Providing reasons was certainly more 
difficult than pointing to a picture of an occupation in 
response to a question. It seems that attitudes about occu- 



pations have developed in many cases without any underlying 
logic or assumption. A large number of children could give 



no reason for responding to a particular occupation. 

Responses concerning occupations and levels of housing 



provided few clear-cut patterns. Occupations which sihpwed the 
greatest amount of concensus were: assembler, account^t. 



manager, farmer, and doctor. Perhaps the most clearrcut pattern 
was farmer where the majority of responses placed him in the 



lowest socio-economic level of housing. 

Occupations which pictured women and white collar workers 
were generally placed in the upper levels of houses vdiile the 
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blue collar workers were placed most often in the lower and 
middle levels • 

An examination of the data in Appendix B also reveals that, 
there exists among children a great amount of misinformation 
about occupations*. Evident also is that many attitudes; and 
values seem to be based on this information. 

In general, few differences in responses reflecting 
attitudes and values were apparent between boys and girls 
or among the grade levels. 



o 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

I • SUMMARY 

The purpose of this study was to seek the answers to the 
folldiwing questions: (1) To what extent do elementary children 

possess vocational knowledge and understandings relating to 
16 selected occupations? (2) What attitudes aiid values have 
elementairy children developed concerning these occupations? 

(3) What effect does sex, academic ability, grade level arid 
sOciO’-economic status have on knowledge, attitudes and values 
of these children? 

A structured interview with children in grades one, three, 
and five utilizing 16 pictures of occupations for the purpose 
of iiivestigatihg children's knowledge, attitudes arid values 
about occupations was the means of obtaining information for 
this study. 

The design of the study provided for statistical and 
noh-statistical treatment of the data. The statistical aspect 
of the study required the testing of four hypotheses. The 
hypotheses stated that there were no significant differences 
in Occupational knowledge when comparisons were made among and 
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between the mean scores of the various subgroups of children 
in grades one, three and five. Subgroups' comparisons were 
made on the basis of sex, academic ability level, grade level 
and socio-economic level. 

The non-statistical data were organized apd reported. 

' ' “ “ • 

II . CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions were offered on the basis of 
the results of the study: 

Two of the four hypotheses were rejected on the basis of 
the data. Significant differences in occupational knowledge 
were found among the academic ability, levels represented. 
ComparisQns between academic ability levels also provided 
significant differences. Academic ability level seems to be 
a factor effecting occupational knowledge. Significant 
differences in occupational knowledge were found among the 
grade levels. Further analysis revealed significant differences 
between first and third grade children and first and fifth 
grade children. No differences were found between third and 
fifth grade children* 

Hypotheses concerning occupational knowledge on the basis 
of sex and socio-economic level revealed no differences. 

Responses of children reflecting attitu(3es and values 
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provided the lioh-statistlcal data in this study. These findings 
werer 

1. ^ The data revealed sex differences in occupational 
attitudes and values. The occupations considered favorably 
are broader for boys than girls. 

2. Factors v^hich children seem to value concerning 
occupations are hard work, a "like” quality, helping people, 
and the attractiveness features. 

3. Children seem to be aware of their limitations and 
many of their attitudes and values seem to be made on the basis 
of these limitations. Many attitudes do not seem to have a 
logical or thought-out basis. 

4* \^ite*collar and women's occupations appear to be 
held in higher regard by children than are the blue-collar 
occupations . 

5. Considerable evidence is available to indicate that 
misinformation has often influenced the thinking of these 
children. Incomplete and distorted information apparently 
forms the basis for these misgivings. 

Ill . REC0MMEND7VTI0NS 

It was recommended that various approaches be employed 
to assess the vocational knowledge, attitudes and values of 
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elementary children. It is also recommended that the use of 
pictures be continued in this endeavor and that greater 
emphasi^ be placed on the development of instruments that 
will provide a greater representation and a more suitable 
means of obtaining information. 

As attitudes and values develop very early in children, 
it is recommended that studies be conducted explorit^g the 
influence of systematic instruction on the development of 
attitudes and values. 
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RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION 

"WHICH OF THESE WORKERS WOULD YOU LIKE TO WORK WITH?" 



Responses Grade 1 Grade 3 Grade 5 







Bovs 


Girls 


. . - ^vs 


Girls . ~ 


Bovs 


-Girls.. 


. Total 


1. 


i7an . 


1 






1 






2 


2. 


Asl. 






2 








" 2 


3. 


Bkr . 






1 








1 


4i 


Car; 


2 




1 








3 


5i 


Mgr. 








1 


1 




2 


6^ 


Tch; 


2 


13 




14 




16 


45 


7. 


Frm. 


1 




5 


2 


4 


1 


13 


8; 


Egr; 


1 












1 


9. 


Lbr ; 


2 




2 




3 


3 


10 


10. 


Scl; 




2 




2 


1 


1 


6 


ili 


Tdr ; 


3 




4 




5 




l2 


12. 


Doc . 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


4 


17 


13; 


Wrs. 


1 




1 






1 


3 


14. 


Sec; 


3 


3 




2 






8 


15; 


Mec; 


3 


1 


4 




3 




li 


16. 


Tin; 


3 


1 


1 


i 






6 


No Response 




2 


1 




5 


1 


9 



Reasons given 



Help people 3 

I>bn*t know 7 

Like It 7 

Easy 

Fun 5 

Go places 
It's best 



Do more things 
Money 

Don't do much 3 



8 6 11 

4 5 6 

5 3.2 

1 2 3 

3 3 2 



1 2 

3 1 

3 1 



4 3 35 

7 3 32 

8 12 37 

12 9 

12 16 

2 1 3 

2 2 

12 6 

4 

7 



RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION 



"WHICH OF THESE WORKERS WOULD YOU NOT LIKE TO WORK WITH?" 





Responses 


Grade 1 
Bovs Girls 


Grade 3 
Bovs Girls 


Grade 5 
Bovs Girls 


Total 


1. 


Jan. 


2 


1 


3 


1 


2 


3 


12 


2. 


Asl. 


2 


3 


1 




1 


2 


9 


3. 


Bkr . 


1 








1 




2 


4. 


Car. 












3 


3 


5. 


Mgr. 








1 




1 


2 


6. 


Tch. 


2 




3 




1 




6 


7. 


Frm. 


4 


7 




3 


4 


5 


23 


8. 


Egr . 


1 


1 


1 




1 




3 


9. 


Lbr. 


3 


1 


3 


5 


4 


1 


17 


10. 


Scl. 






1 








1 


11. 


Tdr . 




2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


8 


12. 


Doc. 


1 


1 


2 




1 


2 


7 


13. 


Wrs. 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 




6 


14. 


Sec. 




2 


1 


3 




1 


7 


15. 


Mec. 


1 


4 


1 


6 


2 


3 


17 


16. 


Tin. 


3 


2 


7 


1 


3 


3 


19 


No Response 


5 








5 


2 


12 



Reasons given 














Don't like that 


8 


5 


8 


4 


9 


11 


45 


Don't know 


5 


6 


5 


6 


5 


4 


31 


Too Hard 


3 


4 


2 


5 


2 


4 


20 


Can't do it 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 




9’ 


Dangerous 


2 




5 


1 


1 


4 


13 


Stinks 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


5 


Too dirty 


2 


5 


2 


7 




3 


19 


Have to wear suit 


1 












1 


Don't know how 


1 


1 




1 

Om 


1 




4 



ERIC 
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RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION 
"WHICH JOB WOULD BE THE EASIEST?" 



Response 



Grade 1 
RQvs Girls 



1. 


Jan. 


2. 


Asl. 


3. 


Bkr . 


4. 


Car. 


5. 


Mgr. 


6. 


Tch. 




Frm. 


8* 


Egr. 


9. 


Lbr. 


10. 


Scl. 


11. 


Tdr . 


12. 


Doc. 


13. 


Wrs. 


14. 


Sec. 


15. 


Mec. 


16. 


Tin. 


No 


response 



1 

1 

6 

2 

3 

2 



1 

1 

1 



4 

4 



5 

1 

1 



Grade 3 
Boys Girls 
8 2 



Grade 5 
Bovg Girls 



2 

3 



2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 



2 

5 



7 

3 

2 



1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 
1 



5 

2 



2 

1 



3 

2 

I 

1 

3 

3 

4 



Total 

"iT 

3 

5 
0 

4 
12 
20 

3 
0 

22 
13 

6 

5 
13 

6 

10 
7 



Reasons given 
X)n*t like that 2 
Don't know 
Dangerous 
Basy 

Just sell parts 
Just drives 
Just takes motes 
Have to be inside 
Too hard 1 

Just clean 
Don't do much 8 



2 

1 

6 

1 

3 



1 

1 

10 

1 



3 

7 



3 

1 

6 



8 

4 



5 

3 

4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 



5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 



13 



1 

5 



13 

15 

8 

36 

10 

7 

3 
1 
1 

4 
45 
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RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION 
"WHICH JOB WOULD BE THE MOST INTERESTING?" 



Res^nses 


Grade 1 
Bovs Girls 


Grade 3 
Boys Girls 


Grade 5 
Bovs Girls 


Total 


Im Jan, 










2 


1 


3 


2, Asl, 








4 




1 


5 


3 • Bkr • 


2 


1 


3 




1 




7 


4 • Car • 












1 


1 


5 • Mgr • 


2 


2 




1 


2 


1 


8 


6 • Tch • 


2 


8 


3 


6 


1 


3 


23 


7 i Fritti 


3 


. 4 


4 




2 




13 


8, Egr, 


3 


1 






2 




6 


9 • Lbr • 


1 












1 


10 « Scl. 




1 






1 


2 


4 


il, Tdr, 


2 




4 




2 


4 


12 


12 • Dec • 


3 


2 


3 


5 


2 


1 


16 


13 • Wrs • 


2 


1 




1 




2 


6 


14, Sec, 




3 




4 


2 


2 


11 


15 9 Meie i 


3 


1 


3 




4 


1 


12 


16 -, Tin • 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 


10 


No Response 




2 


3 


3 


3 


5 


13 



Reasons given 














Don't know 


6 


7 


5 


6 


5 


7 


36 


Don't do much 






2 


4 


6 


5 


1/ 


I like that 


3 


4 






3 


4 


14 


Fun 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 




11 


Does Different 
















things 


7 


5 


7 


4 


5 


4 


32 


Ea^ 


1 




2 


2 


2 


3 


10 


Help People 


6 


7 


6 


7 


2 


2 


30 



RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION 



"WHICH JOB WOULD 


BE THE 


HARDEST V70RK?" 






Response 


Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Grade 5 


Total 




Bovs 


Girls 


Bovs 


Girls 


Bovs 


Girls 




!• Jan* 


1 




2 








3 


2* Asl* 




3 


4 


3 




2 


12 


3 • Bkr • 


1 


1 


1 






2 


5 


4 . Gar • 




2 




1 


1 




4 


5 • Mgr • 










1 




1 


6 • Tch • 








1 


1 


3 


5 


7 • Firm* 


2 


2 




1 


2 


1 


8 


8 . Egr • 




1 


1 




2 


1 


5 


9* Lbr* 


7 


2 


6 


5 


4 


6 


30 


10* Scl* 


1 








1 


2 


4 


11. Tdr. 




2 


2 


3 






7 


12 • Doc * 


1 


1 


2 




4 


2 


10 


13 • Wr s * 


4 




1 


3 






8 


14* Sec* 


1 


2 








3 


6 


15 * Mec • 


4 


6 


3 


6 


1 




20 


16 * Tin * 


3 


3 


3 


2 


4 


4 


19 


No response 










1 


1 


2 


Reasons given 














Don't know 


6 


5 


5 


4 


4 


2 


26 


Isn't easy 


1 








6 


3 


10 


Hard work 


3 


8 


5 


4 


5 


3 


28 


Take care of a 
















lot of people 




2 








4 


6 


Do a lot of work 


3 


2 


3 


8 


3 


6 


25 


Get Mixed up 


1 


5 


1 


4 


1 


2 


14 


Hard to stay up 
















all night 


2 




4 


1 


3 


3 


13 


Heavy work 


3 


2 


4 


2 


2 


3 


16 


Dangerous 


4 


1 


2 


2 




1 


10 



Get dirty 
Sit in seat 
top long 



1 



1 
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RESPONSE TO THE 


QUESTION 








"WHICH 

- I 


JOB WOULD 


PAY THE MOST MONEY?" 






Responses Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Grade 5 


Toti 


^ Bovs 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Bovs 


Girls 




1 • Jan • 










i 


1 


2 • Asl • 




1 


4 


1 




. 6 


3. Bkr. 4 




2 








6 


4. Car. 




1 




1 


1 


3 


1 5 . Mgr • 4 


4 


3 


1 


2 




14 


6. Tch. 2 


2 


1 




2 


6 


13 


7. Prra. 2 




1 


2 


3 


1 


9 


1 8 • Egr • 1 








1 


2 


4 


^ 9. Lbr. 2 


3 


3 


6 


1 


3 


18 


1 lO. Scl. 


3 


1 


4 


1 




9 


1 11. Tdr. 1 




2 


1 


3 


1 


8 


1 12. Doc. 1 


2 


3 


2 


2 


6 


16 


1 13. Wrs. 1 




1 


1 




1 


4 


1 14 . Sec . 


1 




1 




1 


3 


1 15 . Mec . 3 


4 


2 




2 




11 


1 16. Tin. 3 


1 


4 


2 


4 




14 


1 No responses 1 

V- ‘ 


5 




1 


n 

X 


1 


9 


1 

1 Reasons given 














1 Don’t know 6 


6 


6 


5 


7 


5 


35 


t Interesting 


1 


3 


1 


3 


3 


11 


1 Spend more hours 














1 driving I 








3 




4 


1 Special training 1 


2 


1 




2 


1 


7 


f Help kids 1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Pun 3 






1 


2 


2 


8 


I Like it 


3 


2 


1 




3 


9 


1 Learn things 


2 


1 


1 




7 


11 


Paid the most 7 

'z. ^ ' 


4 


3 


6 


2 


2 


24 


1 Works a lot (hard) 














4 


5 


5 


7 


5 


3 


29 


1 People buy 














1 (things) 2 


2 


3 


2 






9 



h 






er|c 















j-rc” 



m-i 
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RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION 

"WHICH JOB WOULD BE THE ONE MOST PEOPLE WOULD LOOK UP TO?" 

i 





Response 


Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Grade 5 


Total 






Bovs 


Girls 


BOVS 


Girls 


Bovs 


Girls 




1. 


Jan. 






2 




1 




3 


2. 


Asl. 


1 


1 


2 


1 




1 


6 


3. 


Bkr . 


1 


1 


3 


2 






7 


4, 


Car. 


1 








2 




3 


5, 


Mgr. 


2 




1 


2 






5 


6 • 


Tch. 


2 


5 


2 


5 




2 


16 


7. 


Frm. 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


9 


8. 


Egr. 




3 


1 






2 


6 


9. 


Lbr. 


3 


1 




1 


9 


5 


19 


10. 


Scl. 


1 


5 


2 


5 






13 


11. 


Tdr. 


1 




2 








3 


12. 


Doc. 


2 


4 


3 


3 


1 


9 


22 


13. 


Wrs. 


1 






1 


2 


1 


5 


14. 


Sec. 






1 


2 


1 


i 


4 


15. 


Mec. 


3 


1 


2 




3 


1 


10 


16. 


Tin. 


4 


2 




2 


1 


3 


12 


No Response 


1 


2 


1 




5 


1 


10 



Reasons given 














Don't know 2 


5 


5 


1 


4 


3 


20 


Looks hard (work) 3 


2 


4 


3 


7 


4 


23 


Can save your 














life 2 


3 


2 


4 


3 




14 


The more you do 














the more you get 2 


1 




2 


2 


2 


9 


Have to know inside 














of car 1 








1 




2 


Have to raise crops 














to feed animals 




1 


2 




2 


5 


So people can learn 


3 


2 


5 


3 


5 


18 


Helps when sick 6 


3 


4 


3 


2 


5 


23 


Sells things 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


10 


Helps you with 














work 3 


4 


3 


2 






12 


Dangerous 2 


2 


2 






3 


9 



Don't do much 3 



er|c 
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RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION 

‘'WHICH WORKER COULD WE MOST EASILY GET ALONG WITHOUT?" 













i' 

S 

i 

f 

h 

} 






Responses 


Grade 1 
Bovs Girls 


Grade 3 
Bovs Girls 


Grade 5 
Bovs Girls 


Total 


i. 


Jan. 


1 


1 


5 


1 




4 


12 


2. 


Asl. 






1 


1 


1 




3 


3.^ 


BRr . 


1 


1 


2 


1 




1 


6 


4. 


Car. 






2 


1 


2 




5 


5. 


Mgr. 






1 


3 


3 


2 


9 


6. 


Tch. 




3 


1 


1 




2 


7 


7. 


Frm. 


3 


3 


4 


2 


3 


2 


17 


8. 


Egr. 


1 






1 






2 


9. 


Lbr. 


2 


1 






2 


4 


9 


10. 


Scl. 


2 


5 


3 


4 


5 


2 


21 


11. 


Tdr. 


2 


1 






2 




5 


12. 


Doc. 


2 


3 






2 


1 


8 


13. 


Wrs. 




1 


4 


2 






7 


14. 


Sec. 


3 


2 




2 


3 


3 


13 


15. 


Mec. 




1 


1 








2 


16. 


Tin. 


4 






2 




3 


9 


No Response * 


4 


3 


1 


4 


1 


3 


16 



Reasons given 
















Don't know 


10 


10 


9 


5 


6 


6 


46 


Easy to do that 


3 


5 


1 


3 


6 


8 


26 


Doesn*^t do much 


7 


6 


6 


10 


6 


6 


41 


Hard 






3 


2 


3 


2 


10 


Someone else could 
















do that 


5 


4 


6 


2 


3 


5 


25 






f 



I er|c 
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RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION 

"WHICH WORKER WOULD IT BE MOST DIFFICULT 
TO GET ALONG WITHOUT?" 



Responses 


Grade 1 
Bovs Girls 


Grade 3 
Bovs Girls 


Grade 5 
Bovs Girls 


Total 


. 1. 


Jan. 




1 






4 


3 


8 


2 • 


Asl . 


1 




2 








3 


3. 


Bkr. 




2 






1 


1 


4 


4. 


Car. 


1 


2 






1 




4 


5. 


Mgr. 




3 


2 






2 


7 


6. 


Tch. 


2 


4 


1 


4 


2 


1 


14 


7. 


Frm. 


3 


1 


4 


2 


4 


2 


16 


8. 


Egr. 


2 






1 




3 


6 


9. 


Lbr. 


3 


2 


6 


2 


4 




17 


10. 


Scl. 






1 






1 


2 


11. 


Tdr. 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


12 


12. 


Doc. 


2 


1 


3 


8 


2 


2 


18 


13. 


Wrs. 










1 


•• 

X 


2 


14. 


Sec. 


2 










1 


3 


15. 


Mec. 


3 


2 


2 


2 




4 


13 


16. 


Tin. 


2 


2 


2 


4 


1 




11 


No Response 


2 


3 






3 


4 


13 



Reasons given 














Don * t know 6 


6 


7 


5 


4 


6 


34 


Helps people 6 


5 


4 


8 


6 


9 


38 


Too hard to do 5 


7 


2 


2 


8 


6 


30 


Fixes things 














for us 4 


3 


6 


4 


6 


6 


29 


Need milk, etc. 4 


4 


6 


5 






19 
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RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION 

"WHICH JOB COULD A PERSON KEEP AS LONG AS HE WANTED?" 



1 




Responses 


Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Total 


t 

/ 




Boys 


Girls 


Bovs 


Girls 


Bovs 


Girls 




1, 


Jan. 


1 


1 


1 


3 






6 


>; 


2, 


J:sl. 




1 




1 






2 


'C 


3. 


Bkr . 














0 


>, 


4. 


Car. 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


10 


\ 


5. 


Mgr, 






5 


1 


1 


2 


9 


\ 


6* 


Tch. 


2 


4 


3 


4 




8 


21 


£ 

\ 


7. 


Frm, 


7 


4 


5 


8 


7 


2 


33 


8. 


Egr, 


1 


2 








1 


4 




9. 


Lbr . 




1 










1 


« 


10. 


Scl. 




3 


3 






2 


8 


~K 

ft 

r 


11. 


Tdr . 


2 


1 


1 


2 


5 


3 


14 


12. 


Doc. 


2 


1 


2 


1 


3 


2 


11 


JC 


13. 


Wrs. 


1 


1 


1 


1 






4 


E 


14. 


Sec. 












3 


3 


\ 


15. 


Mec . 


5 


1 


2 




3 




11 


u 

> 


16. 


Tin. 


2 


2 




1 


2 


2 


9 


• 

f 

1 


No response 


1 


1 




1 


1 


2 


6 


i' 

s 




















% 


Reasons given 
















1 

U 


Don* 


t know 


5 


6 


4 


3 


3 


6 


27 


1- 


People need him 


5 


4 


2 


3 


6 


5 


25 


1 

S:’ 


He owns it 


6 


4 


8 


7 


3 


4 


32 


r 


My dad did it 


1 








3 




4 


€ 


It^s 


harder work 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


21 




Someone else 
















could do that 


2 


3 


2 


3 


1 




11 


|. 


Work 


for self 


3 


2 


5 


6 


5 


6 


27 



I 



A 

f: 

’i 



I 

s- 
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RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION 





"WHICH 


JOB V70ULD A 


PERSON 


NOT BE 


ABLE TO 


KEEP VERY 


LON( 




Responses 


Grade 1 


Gra 


;de 3 


Grade 5 


Tote 




Boys 


Girls 


Bovs 


Girls 


Bovs 


Girls 




1. 


Jan. 


2 


1 




2 




1 


6 


2. 


Asl. 




1 


1 








2 


3. 


Bkr. 






1 








1 


4. 


Car. 


1 




2 








3 


5. 


Mgr. 






1 






1 


2 


6 • 


Tch. 




1 


2 


1 


3 


2 


9 


7. 


Frm. 




1 


1 




7 


2 


11 


8. 


Egr. 


1 


1 


3 








5 


9. 


Lbr . 


3 


2 


2 


3 


4 


1 


15 


10. 


Scl. 


1 




3 


2 




3 


9 


11. 


Tdr. 




1 


2 




1 


1 


5 


12. 


Doc. 




3 








2 


5 


13. 


Wrs. 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 




8 


14. 


Sec . 




3 




4 




2 


9 


15. 


Mec. 


7 


3 


2 


4 


3 


3 


22 


16. 


Tin. 


5 


3 




2 




1 


11 


No Response 


4 


3 


3 


6 


4 


5 


25 


Reasons given 
















Don' 


't know 


7 


8 


5 


6 


5 


6 


37 


Could be fired 


3 


3 


8 


7 


6 


4 


31 


Dangerous 


4 


2 


2 


3 


3 


7 


21 


TOO 


hard to keep 
















very long 


4 


2 


3 


2 


6 


5 


22 


Might get sick 


2 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


12 



Might run out of 
cement 2 

Doesn't like to 
work 4 

Might lose ability 
to do work 1 

Could run out of 
work 2 

Too easy 1 



1 

2 



ERIC 






3 

1 



1 

2 



1 

2 



3 

6 

3 



13 

4 
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RESPONSES OF CHILDREN CONCERNING 
OCCUPATIONS AND LEVELS OF HOUSES 



Levels of houses 









1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


1. 


Jan. 


50 


35 


32 


33 




2. 


Asl. 


17 


24 


67 


41 


F 

e 

IS 

T 


3. 


Bl^r . 


17 


30 


37 


68 


If 


4. 


Car. 


43 


44 


36 


28 


f 

tj- 


5. 


Mgr. 


18 


20 


41 


70 


C- 


6 s 


Tch. 


13 


26 


64 


47 




7. 


Fm. 


76 


25 


22 


26 


if* 


8. 


Egr . 


28 


24 


44 


53 


X 

K 


9. 


Lbr. 


32 


45 


37 


34 


a 

E 

1^- 


10. 


Scl. 


14 


28 


52 


54 


k, 

j" 


11. 


Tdr . 


34 


35 


43 


35 


Si 


12. 


Doc. 


16 


27 


38 


70 


II 


13. 


Wrs. 


36 


40 


43 


32 


t 


14. 


Sec. 


12 


33 


58 


45 


> 

jr 


15. 


Mec. 


37 


37 


49 


27 


1 


16. 


Tin. 


29 


28 


44 


49 
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Report on World of Work continued. • • 

It was felt that each teacher should be permitted to 

/ 

emphasize whatever materials she deemed to be the most effective; 
therefore# structuring of the use of the materials was very flexible 

The Senesh materials were used as the core of the project 
for grades one and two • Because material for grade three was 
as yet unpublished# a unit previously used in one of South- 
Western's Elementary Schools was used as the major source of 
information for grade three. The unit used in grade three 
follows. This unit was prepared by Mrs. Marie Campbell# a 
third grade teacher at West Franklin. 






t 



? 
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Introduction* 



Marie Campbell 



The aeleetion of the unit was based upon several sttuatlona. 

We had planned, for soine period of time^ to atteapt a school-wide 
unit* Our school district has chall erased teachers to the area of 
Economics by presenting them v/ith & Social Studies Guide outlining 
methods of dealing with the subject. 

Every teacher in our building has long been aware of the fact ^ that 
‘.pupils • learning experiences in this area have been of an incidental 
nature* We have often had occasion to become concerned when new items 
of clothing went unclaimed after numeroue opportunities for pupils to 
yislt Ijcst and Found, whe.n pupils appeared apathetic over lost money, 
and when pupils seemingly disregarded responsibilities In caring for 

school supplies and bocks*. 

* % 

We met as a group to discuss the pcsslbilities of initiating a 
: unit in Economics for our pupils. One of our first considerations 

: iras the preparation needed by teachers In order to do a good Job* 

’ * • ■ 

-,We invited our elementary supervisor to offer suggestions and guidance* 
A Committee was formed to obtain information and material sources* 

‘ Classroom teachers began informal ©valuation of pupils* interest by 
raising pertinent questions for discussion* 

4f * . 

After we were convinced such unit held good potential for meeting 
needs and interests of our student body, we began to explore the 
I scope and sequence for grade levels* The cozmslttee met again to 
;draw up major areas adaptable to various levels. Othex^ meetings with 
teachers served to es^tabXieh procedures and to clarify objectives* 

It was emphasized that each teacher was to use information .given 
as suggestive ideas for his particular situation, and that he wo\»ld 
modify and develop as puplie* ’ needs dictated. 



o 
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• Overview 

The tinit is directed tovraspd Increasins pupils*’ economic awareness . 
through, planned activities that will deepen undex'standlngs oT simple 
principles* such as:: 

1« Children can have a definite part in the work of getting food^ shel«» 
terf, clothes: and other things desirable for better living* . 

2* Children have a responsibility to use their time,, money and 

% ^ 

materials to the best ad^’^antage# 

» 

Because the third grader is able to see his position in the home and 
school rather clearly,, he Is ready to see himself as a vital member of a 



*> 



: community, where people live together* development of simple economic con^ 
i oopts can help to lead him to seeing himself as both a giver and a receiver 
i of the comffiunity*)B goods and services^ 

* ^ 

ll* Objectives 

1* To' develop in children an understanding of the importance of 
economics and the nature of economic principles as they relate 

: * 

to them* 

is 

2* fo develop an understanding that the scarcity problem necessitates 
: organisation of economio activities* 

3* To broaden tinderstandlngs of capital resources and wise decision 

^ 

r * • * 

making* 

4. To develop children’ b understanding of the role of government in 
economics* 

5* To deepen appreciation for can’s progress In technological advances 
for making the world a hotter place 3*n which to live# 

* 6* To help children develop probleru-soiving abilities in personal and 
social eltuaticns as they relate to the world around them. 



o 
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U .’initlatio::! 

Clctasrooiu atmosphere can bo created throu^;!?. discussion of a filo 
shovTi Tor purposes of comparlns; the *way we live 'with the way people 
[ ' or another countx’*y live* Supx>ly a broad r-eadlns materials 

^ for the library corner* ITse charts to ask questions that will stimulate 



■ thinking on the children’ h part* Discuss the type of “work done. by 
p children* *8 parents to show the wld.& range of occupations engaged in 
I and their Importance, Help children prepare a bulletin board of 
f things they, dream of having and the things they' are able to have* Bis- 
I CU88 reasons why it. is not poBsible to have everything we want. Have 
I children, ask parents "why they decided to live and work in Columbus, 





















er|c 




















i' 






Area I* • 

A# What is EcoriomicsJ 



1 • Eneblins tho children to develop an understanding of 
their everydciy experiences in .'ralatlon to the worla 

around theci» 



2. Developins problem-aolvlns ability of children as 

relates to persoxial and social problems, basically eco- 
nomic in nature* 



Area IX* 

A* Ihe Scarcity Problem and V/ays of Dealing V/ith It* 
* 

Unlimited wants and limited resources . 

2. Factors of production 

A« Division- of- labor and specialisation 

b, JJatural resources 



o« Human resoxirces 



Area III. 

♦ 

A* capital. Resources 

t* Circular flow of money 

2. Money makes trading easier 

3. Present consumpticr. versus saving 



Area XV* 

A* QDvernment and Economic Iilfe 

U The national, state, and city government are partners* 



2* government services enable us to have things that would 
be prohibitive in cost for families* 



a* Protection 



b* . Schools 



c* Park 



d. Postal ServicoA 
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k 
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Area X« 



A* li^at is Economics? 



rSARNIKa EXPERIENCES 



St 



Use* questions from a chart that. 
I . deal with children spending. 



#» 






What^ have you bought lately?. 

How did you decide to buy it? 
Were you pleased with, what you 
received for the price you paid 2 



St 



tt 



zt 



n: 



Use dramatisatio.n to shov? the- 
effect pf chlldrcr/s spj^nding.,* 
Eave* one group of chlldre.u play 
roles of record company sel.llng 
Evis Eresley* records v/hil© another 
group plays roles of .Beatla. .record' 
company. Have pupils, act as cus< 
tomers. 



I* 



Piscuss what might result from 
a drop off in sales. Kov many 
different jobs might be a.ffectj&d?*' 



Discuss the decisions children 
make when, they buy scnothizig. 






St 



B« Relate pupils*’ interest, in what 
they wish, to be vhsxi they are 
grovm to the cccupations their 
grandparents were able to choose. 
Uso books dealing with occ\ip;it5.oA‘s 
(;o.g# the Z Want Zo Ee books} ixx 
the library corno.r* Empha;-;.i^o 



vide choice of 



*;hore 



are 



today, 



Use. units of Eong Ago 
in readers for Independi^nt 
reading. Have children .iSSii'CO 
lists of things r*.i#placod by 

more- efficient mcaAs. . 



: 



.er|c« 



UHDERSlA^rDlNGS 



<3iiildren’*3 spending (demand), affects 
tho prices of ice creasi^ candy » gum 
or whatever they buy. These prices 
affect the amoxmt to be produced. 

The amount produced affects the 
number of people employed by the 
companlos- that make ice cream ^ candy, 
and gum. Industries that supply the 
.companies. with raw materials are 
also affected. 



If children decide to buy the 
Eeatle records ' instead of the 
sllvl:-) Preriley records,, production 
of the first will become greater 
while p.roduction of Elvis Presley 
records will drop. 



Considerations are:- 
Do- 1 have enough money? 

Do 7: really need It? 

Save I v;aitect for. a long time 
to save for it? 

Do 1. some time .5 buy things I 
wish t had.?i*'t? 

Hov/ can I know v;hen X have made 
a good decision? 



Children vrill understand they 
have a wider cho.ice 'than people of 
earlier days,, how new jobs are 
created when old ones die out,, 
and thet some' ‘places have more jobs 
than others ft • 



Kan ccnetantly -seeks to improve and 
invent to imp.t»o'/e our way of life. 



tl! W i. 
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Arda- 1I-* '■ A • The Scarolty Problem and V/&ys of Dealing: vrith It , 



tEABNIKO EXPSHI£]\^CES 

t.Read the stoMos ot -^The 
yisherEian and His Wife” and 
”Ihe Three Wishes”. Discuss 
the stories with the class. 
Invite coBunents frcu- pupils 
concernins reasoris Qiven for 
wishing by the story charac- 
ters. 



t 

1 > 






n 



tf 



Suggest that the children 
draw ”dreafii clouds” of items * 
they would like to. receive. 
Suggest that since they cannoV 
have all the items they should 
draw another picture of the 
one item they^d like most to 
have. Make a bulletin board 
of ”dreams” and realistic 
choices. 



#1 



If 



Teach the meaning of the 
term consumer. 



5 t 



t f 






Have the children draw pic- 
tures of the family .m.ecibers 
who go to work and another 
picture of those in the fami- 
ly who do not. Title them 
“Producers in Our Family’* 
end “Consumers in Our Family’ 
compare the pictures. . 



t r 






Have children write atcries 
about the way producers In 
the family help those who 
only consume. Extend the 
meaning through oral disci:.3- 
alon to Include agencier^ ’ 
which provide services and 
goods to people who are unabl* 
to produce. 






5 : 



I r 



Dramatize • 

^diat would happen if the ma 3 li- 
man refused tc del,lver the 
mall, if the toucher did not' * 
teach. If the ntreet clear.e* 
did not clean the stree- 
the truck driver refused tc 
do his job. 



‘A. 

A- f 

♦V, ^ /•» 



• 0NDSRSTA2^DI1\"(>S 

There is a conflict between our 
unlimited wants and our limited 
means of supplying wants# 



The problem ‘of decision making is 
necessary because of limited family 
income. Family income is a- resource, 



Every human being is a consumer whose 
vrants for goods and services cannot 
• oom.pletely satisfied because of 
limited resource# 



Everyone in the family is a consumer, 
but not everyone is a producer# Even 
oxir pets conii^ume. 

Production rep.r6senta useful work. 
Production is a means of supplying 
wants. 



P.roducera feel a reapensibility to 
thcao imable to produce just as 
fa5i.lly prodr.ioers arc supporting the 
non-proiiucers. 



I 



All useful work is Important regardles: 
of hovj much a person earns. 



? > 












2, 



FAC!I*OHS OF PRODUCTION 
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learning experiences 



It 






bivlsion of labor and Job 
kcializatlon can be demon- 
grated throush children’s illu- 
Irations depictlns a scene in 
iich all members of the family 
Itempt to push a lawn mower 
Id one in which Father pusaoe, 
'Other rahes# Sister fills the 
^sket» and Mother disa weeds# 



If 






f ^ 



►amatize the confusion and 
.me consumed If the entire 
ass attempts doing Jobs in 
le room, e*g. , everybody w.ashes 
,e board at one time, straightens 
lelves at one time,ani! collects^ ^ 
loers at one time* 
len compare the difference in 
r*me and efficlencey when specific 
pities are assigned to room helpere^ 



juggest that the children observe 
ho different occupations that 
fan be seen on their way to school 
Fiscuss the interdependence of 
lie bus drivers and their -pas sen 



:ers, 



it 



se the yellow pages of the tele- 
hone directory to show the class 
he number of specialists who sell 
ervlces to the community* 



ielp children list the ■.simple- ma- 
hines used ' in.' the homo and tell, 
pw each is used in cooking, 
leaning repai£» work, and yard 
ork. ' ,, 



I 



'ian an exhibit of einall jaschlnes 
iuch as: scissors, can opener, egg 
>atoX'* ,, 



leach the terms goods and 
iy using magazine pictures that 
ihlldren can use in a team game ^ 
>y placing the pictiu'cs under 
;he correct chalkboard headliigs# 



^st the products made where the 



‘a there arc employed# List the 
iccupatlons of the fathers that 
in services* 



UNDERSTANDINGS 



Specialization increases interdependence 
and necessitates cooperation. Speciallza- 
tlon increases Job efficiency* 



14 



Specialization saves time and gets*, the 
lob dono better* Cooperative effort 
results in an attractive classroom* 



Large cities offer opportunities for 
many specialists* 



Technological inventions increase effi- 
ciency and aid in the division of labor* 



I'^Iachlnes help us do work better and faster 
but human labor is still required. 






Goods 



Irons,’ mixers, T.*V* 
sets are bought. with 
money, . 



Service S'- 
Repairmen "ser- 
vice our goods* 



Roberta’s father pro- 
ducee a.lrplene parts 



Fenny *'s mother 
sells dresses* 



islt a dairy* Kavtv chi^-dron cbfiorve Dairies uoe sic.re machlnos .than men* 

he different kinds of machines and V"07Vw 1b done _ aster and better* inhere 

ho Jobe they do. Observe the different. fere many steps in preparation, of 



>erations Xeadinv up to the flz'’.isi;ecl product, civile for consumer s use* 

o '' ' ' - 
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iTAC-XuiU' Ci.«* PKODLIO-rior-i 



h. Cont*d. 

liEAPjaUQ E>:Pi2RISNC23- 

3> 

Read the story **Robby Finds a 
Friend.** Follow up with children 
observing the flag-raising at school. 

Show the filmstrip** Hobinson Crusoe. 
Discuss the fact that one of tho 
first thlnga Crlsoe looked for after 
the shipwreck was his tools. ** 

Use the Golden Encyclopedia for an 
account of early tools. 

II 

Read the story **The Little Rod Wagon** 
to stimulate- a discussion of tools *’ 
needing proper rcaintenunce. - 

Have children discuss the safety 
aspect of proper use of iiocls. 

Have children drav; a machine they 
would like to Invent for making .. 
life easier and more pleasant. ** 

Lack of rain makes cur water supply 
low in the siuamer. Discuss with the 
class ways in which wo meet the scar-*^ 

City. , 

Rake a terrarium from a discarded 
aquarium or large glass jar. ** 

Use children‘s experiences w5.th- Smoke 
the Bear,posters to discuss the impor- 
tance-' of fire prevention* 

Read for information about nat^U'al *’ 
resources that are renewable and 
those, that, are not. : *’ 

Show the filmstrip**Uning Our Forests 

Wisely.** 

t4 

2-lake a list of the things mart finds 
for the use of * lumber. 



A pulley serves us- in many 
ways and cakes work easier. 



2Iools are necessary in providing 
man’s needs; . 



Early tools were made from stone. 
Man has used his hands 'and brains 
to improve tools. 

H 

ilbols' and ma chinos require 
proper care. 

Recple have to learn how to use 
tools and machines* 



When supply is lov;, we: must 
conserve. 



Kat-ure has provided us with core 
water and air than we can ever 
use. 

12'ie government sometimes assumes 
the responsibility of teaching 
us conservation. 

2?atii‘ral resources are used to 
satisfy the of the people,.^ 

but there are not enough to 
supply all our wants. 




Heavy use of our natural resource* 
caut'jos, man to ■ search for substi- 
tutes. 







Head stories that reveal the Indians 
as being nomadic people. 



Discuss .nattxral resources used for 
products manufact.ured in Coluinbua. 
Deepen understandings of oxip dependon^h 
upon other -places 'for supplying QOsSiO 
raw materials used In our product: 



Ol'i if 







Vd^en the land could no longer sup- 
ply their nee-ds they moved to 
another place. 

natural rojjourcoa are not equally 
distributed . 
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tEARKlKG EXPERiEKCSS | 

• ** 
Use the filiristi»ip People, Our Kost 
Valuable Resource* Discuss the fact 
that conservation cieans different* 
things to different people. 2o 
the fanner It .means talilng care ” 
of the soil; to the forest ran- 
ger conservation means saving •* 
trees and wildlife and replacing 
those that, cannot, be saved* Con- ^* 
servatlon of human resources 
means providing proper and health.- 
ful living conditions for people. 



I Draw upon children* s experiences 
f for a discussion of coming to •’ 
I school when they don*t feel well 
I as compared to the times they do** 
I feel well. 










I Use puppets to dramatize a situation 
r in which a boy considers remindei^b 
I good health habits from parents 
r as”nagging”hlm, but later realiz<§h 
I he must give up doing many of the 
I things he likes because of colds*' 



DKDERSTAfcDIKGS 

In order for people to enjoy health- 
ful living joint efforts are made 
to satlsfiy needs of proper recrea- 
tion,.. food inspection, and safe 
water supply. 



We are better producers when we 
are well physically. 



We can prevent many illnesses by 
obeying s.lmple health rules. 



I Bead a simple health story to 
I stflmulate children to list v&vb 
?of caring for their health. 

IKhke. a health booklet by having *' 
rPMPils illustrate the list* 

i- ■ . . f» 

^ * * f 

Sa 

r, ' ^ . 




iDleduss the role of good he^^.lth 
las it relates to'doihg jobs well I* 

[discuss the responsibility of ®* 
Istaying well in order to prepare 
lourselves for worthwhile cltlseni' 
|ship thi^ugh. education and tra’in- 
ling* ** 

{■ . f» . 

pnvite the school nurse to visit** 

Jthe class to explain the training,, 
l&uties, and services of the different 
jfcinds of nurses. Have nurse guidl*' 
discussion tw ways boys and girls 
can fora good health' habits for *' 
iverydey living* 



Every individual is responsible for 
using health knowledge in everyday 
living* 

■ Eating proper foods. 

Dressing for tho weather. 
Drinking lots of milk and water* 
Getting enough, rest* 

Outdoor exercise* 

Keeping our bodies clean. 



Our nation depends upon strong, healthy 
•men and women. We mush stai^t to take 
care of our minds and bodies while 
ve are young. 



There are several kinds of nurses. 
Hursos train for the particular typo 
of work in which they are interested. 
Kurses are our friends. 

Boys and girls can practice healthful 
living unt.ll it becomes a **way of 
thinking^** 




% 
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^oa III* A‘* Capital Hesources 
LSAHNIJiC SXPERISKC2S 



it 

-A *t 



•UliDSHSSANDIKGS 



he e. teacher-cade chart designed 
fith an outer and inner circle 
jliov;lng the farmer planting cotton*' 
ind the various stages through which 
ihe raw caterial travels to become*' 



The farcer had to have capital to 
begin the cycle. We save to have 
money to’ work for us* 



i finished product for market,, {.inner 
circle)* Shoi‘f steps of the circular' 



"low of money, j(;outer wheel), as the 
rarmer soils his raw material to *‘ 
pie market and sequential steps up.- 
;o where the customer buys the pro- 
uct from a store* 

5» 



let up a simulated situation of 
. service station with only tv;o 
|as pumps and two workers. As 



if 



If the owner of the service station 
passes up buying some things he could 
put off,, he can reinvest his tooney 



^ore people move into the area the** to buy more pumps,, employ more workers. 



iervico station gets more business 
|nd people have to wait. Discuss * 
lays of dealing with the problem 



and make more money. 



s* 






Eeoplo like to trade where they get good 
service and might go to a station that 
could handle its business faster or 
better* 



he the same procedure by relating** 
|t to lemonade stands operated by 
|hildren* If both stands were in 
^he same area and sold exactly the 
yme product how could they improve* 
^eir business? 



One stand might give JUst a little 
more lemonade than the othcr^. the 
lcm.onado could be colored piJ^,. charge 
a P^nnx or so more and serve a cookie. 



1 1 



f • 



Competition causes businesses to v;ork 
harder and to find ways of improving 
goods and services*. 



Ili'V vt 



cuss the various ways people 
^vertiso products. 



«r 



tt 



Freedom to spend makes it necessary 
for people zo toll about the product 
they, have to offer and why they think 
it is a better choice. 



i ♦ 

stories of how people in early Barter was awkward and inconvenient* 



lays n«.d to barter for what they 



ihcded* 



’•» 




^lustrations. 



iJlot everyone wants to take '-iSrhat you 
have to trade,, but everybody takes 
money for goods or service • 






is cuss the problems that, came from 

having the thing some ’body else*’ 

't-edod to make a trade* 

- »♦ 



baw- pictures and write storlee about 

krter. Discuss how money is- a bettor Money ciekos trading easier* 
bdluB of excahnge. 

f o ’ ■ ■ ■ 

«RIC 
























s 
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E2AHNIN& EXPEaiSNCISS 



• Cont^d 



t( 



liKDESSm’DIKGS 



invite a coin collector to visit*’ 
the classroon. Have children {.in 
'advance) send questions they 
yould like to have answered about 
coins* 



t* 



Coins have changed do^m through the 
ages* Much ot our covintry*'s history 



is told through the study of coins* 



<> 






So/ne coins have become valuable as 
they have become harder to find* Many 
people collect, coins as a hobby* Other 
people make a living dealing in coins* 
China are made at xaints in Philadelphia 



and Denver* The government controls 



II 



our money system* The treasxa^y^ depart- 
ment is in charge of mintins coins. ' 






Area ‘BT* The Government and 
Economic Life* 



f 



It 



:t* Make charts about the things *“ 
a family buys for itself and 
discuss how it takes longer t6’ 
buy some of the things because 
they cost more. 



ft 



Families buy food,, shelter ,» and clothing* 
\v *0 must save longer for large items such 
as homes and cars* We can buy some things 
and pay as we uee them* 



Make a chart about' some thing^* 
people buy as a group because 
a family would be unable to ** 
pay the high cost of such goods 
and services. 



ft 



Protection against fire and police protec* 
tion are paid for through taxes* Schools 
and parks would cost too much for one 
person to pay-* 






I; 



Discuss how some taxes are 
used for particular purposes* 






Gasoline taxes are used to build highways. 



It 



-# 



Use three containers, graduated 
in size* Label the larger one*' 
national; the middle one state ; 
the smallest, one city * Sho’iTlt^'' 
large .United States map. Find 
Ohio,, find Columbus* Demons 
with the containers the size 
relationships of the govenuseAts 



We are Inside a city* 



The city Is inside a state* 



The state is inside the United States* 



The National Government, serves all 
people* 

The State Government serves all the 
people in its state* 



in. our country.^ Help the children The City Governisent serves all the 



to relate it to the size of tAb 
U*s*, the state, and the city 
on the map* 






people in its c.lty* • 

three governments are partners. 



I 



Make- a bulletin board showjjig** 
ways our government serves US|^ 






ft 



KRiC" 



I 
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Culmination 

t All displays,., charts,, bulletin boards,, art projects,, booklets,, and 
eports will be assembled for an Bconcraics Fair. Cliildren are in the 
l^rocess of making coin banks from containers by painting them and decorate* 
ing them. Our principal has given them permission to sell them at the 
^ir. Trie money, from the sale of banks will be used' to buy goldfish for , 

^e room. The sale will originate from the Trinket Shop v/hich was origlonally 
Mil up in our activity concerning spending and saving docisicns of children. 
Ipupils attending the fali^be able to ask questions concerning any of the 
displays* Committees will be prepared to answer. The children will be respon- 
^ble for. arranging the aieplaye la a waj: that will tell the atorjf of otir 
t isoat effectively,. 

I Evaluation 

1. Did each child grow in ability to study Independently, to find 
facts and to organize material? 

2. Did he grow in the ability to work with others in group activities 
and to assume responsibility? 

3« Do children have a better understanding that specialization re- 
quires cooperation? 

4. Do qhlldren realize the advantages of a system of specialization? 

S.^Hhve children grown in understandings of how they can help their 
-.families by using their time,, money and mate,rials well? 

1 

6. Do the children pay more attention to t?ie way in which they ..spend 
their money? 

7(0 Dcr they have an appreciation of work well done? . 

8. Have they grown In understandings of healthful living? 

9.0 Do they show a greater respect for personal and school property? 
to. Have- the children grown In problem-solving abilities? 

11. Do they, appreciate cur scientific and technological advancements? 

ERIC. 



I 

I 

i 

t 

I 

I 



e:.,s 









1 12* bo they understand aan*’s dopendonce- upon natural resources? 

I 134 Do children realise that taxes provide many goods and services? 

I T 

f Jt4* Do they understand that it is wise to forego present consumption 



V 





5. 




I 

I 

I 

I 

I 




i 




to save for worthwhile goals? 

Are they aware of tlie need to choose wisely? Have they learned to vUp** 
predate their freedom of choice? 



. Skills 



Headings: 

Using hooks». magasines and newspapers to find information# 

2# Reading for enjoyment for information units of stories 
pertaining to early times# 

Vteitten Expressions ^ , 

t# Writing stories about, their families,, their* dreams" thdr plans 
for when they are grown# . 

2# Preparing reports* that, others *will read# 

3* Writing thank you letters# 

4* Writing stories about their field trip. 

fellings* 

1 # Using unit vocabulary in sentences and stories# 

2# Alphabetizing unit words# 

3# Adding two or three unit words to -each weck*'s regular words. 

4* Spelling correctly in letters and reports# 

Oral Expression:: 

1# Beportir#g and sharing with their own class# 

2# Participation in discussion. 

3# Oral expression through dramatizations# 

4# Asking questions of visiting resource people. 






Arithmetic j ^ 

1'# Beaming to count money. 

2* Boarhing to use liquid measure. 

3# Keeping record of simulated banking and selling activitloffi 
4# Beaming to make change# 

\ 




V 






J 




‘‘ 



:y 
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Report of World of Work continued. 

It soon became obvious that emphasis of subject material 
would vary# since different teachers saw each lesson in a 
different way. This bec^e apparent in viewing different people ?s 
reactions to Baer and Roeber * s six concepts that affect career 
development.^ If the ideas presented by Baer and Roeber are 
taken the basic concepts underlying the sequential develppment 



of the World of Work in elementary school, there must be certain 
basic questions that relate back to these concepts. attempt 
was made to illustrate some questions pertinent to those basic 
concepts in Figure 1. 

Two counselors studied the first fifteen lessons of tiie 
Senesh materials used in grade one in an attempt to determine 
the relationship between the concepts presented in each lesson 
and Baer and Roeber 's basic concepts. Their opinions are 
presented in Table I. 

The teachers presented the lessons according to their own 
ideas and abilities. Counselors conferred v/ith them occasionally 
to keep abreast of current happenings; however, counselors were 
not involved with teaching the units per se. The following 
outline presents the various activities carried out by the three 
grades involved in the World of Work Pilot Project. 

*^Max F. Baer, and Edward C. Roeber, Occupy ional Information ; 
The Dynamics of Its Nature And Use (Chicago: Science Reseych 

Associates, Inc., 1964), pp.^ 4r-6. 
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A. Bulletin boards for units. 

B. Display of common tools. 

C. Charts - Pictures and experience. 

D. Drew pictures - homes, people, jobs^ etc. 

E. Made folders of different groups of people. 

F. Discussion of all concepts. 

6 . Used records . 

H. Used extra stories with material. 

I. Field trip to bakery and 3M Manufacturing Company. 

J. Role played many areas. 

K. Scrapbook of family's needs. 

L. Games to get concepts (e.g. consumer, producer) across. 

M. Filmstrips (e.g. "Helping Each Other At Home", "Houses") 

N. Feltboard - many uses. 

O. Made milk carton houses and clothespin people to represent 
themselves . 

P. Took pupils around school to show how every one helps relate 
to family of jobs. 



GRADE 2: 

Flannelgraph - goods, services, identij^ c^nmunity and 
community Workers, stores, houses, etc. 

B. Experience charts. 

C. Maps of neighborhood and community. 

D. Listening center for recorded lessons. Let four children 
decide important parts and report to class. 

E. Used discussions. 

F. Drew pictures to get concepts (e.g. raw product to consumable 
product) . 

G. Field trips to Swan Cleaners, 3M Manufacturing Ccanpahy, bakery 
post office, and walked around the neighborhood. 

H. Used advertising quite a bit — ^which is better? Why? 

Newspaper helpful, also TV commercials. 

I. * Made three-dimensional neighborhood mural. 

or# Bulletin Boards— Who rented or owned houses, etc. 

K. Role played— many things, (e.g. buying, selling, neighbors) 

L. Made farm folder. 

M. Used activity books a great deal. 

N. - Make scroll of something that impressed them around their 

neighborhood. (Pictures but no people) 



GRADE 3: 



A. Drew pictures — father's job, vjhat I'd like to be, homes, etc. 

B. Experience chart. 

C. Stories about areas discussed. 

D. Used newspaper— want ads, buying, selling, etc* 

E. Used stories and situational mimeos to develop concept of 
wise choice making. 

P . Music-work songs and unit that traced music from pioneer to 
present time. 

G. Field trip — ^Art museum, bank, Bordens. Discussion in class 
of various enetertainment type jobs. 

H. Bank and auctions to develop concept of save or spend v/isely^ 

I. Kids interviewed parents on v;hy they chose to live in Columbus 
and reported to class. 

J . Bulletin boards . 

K. Wrote original play contrasting two families— *ohe wealthy, one 
not. Presented it to Special Education class. 

L. Baked cookies, bought milk for guests to illustrate people 

c can accomplish work better when everyone knows his job and 

is cooperative. 

M. Learned why money system replaced barter. Had coin collection 
displayed and a coin collector .visited the class. 

N. School nurse visited to explain her role in school, etc. 

O. Used popular people to discover realistic job choices— —received 
an autographed picture of Jerry Lucas— led to discussion of 
v^y he is a good basketball player, etc. 

P. Election issues to learn about government on all levels. 

Q. Used fund raising campaigns to point up ideas of helping 
those who can not help themselves. 

R. Discussion groups— make up problem situations (e.g. broken 
water faucet— what should a family do) Sometimes, a small 
group discussion led by a chairman, sometimes, an entire 
class discussion. 
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THE EFFECT OF STRUCTURED UNITS ON THE OCCUPATIONAL 
KN0l^7IiEDGE AND UNDERSTANDINGS OF PRIMARY CHILDREN 

A study conducted as a preliminary to this investigation 
is Included in this final report to the State Department of 
Education, Division of Guidance and Testing. The preliminary 
study, *'A Study of Occupational Knowledge# Attitudes, and Values 
of Elementary School Children Concerning Sixteen Selected 
Occupations” was conducted in grades one, three and five for 
purposes of asaessing children's knowledge, understandings# 
attitudes and values concerning a nimiber of occupations. 

The stu^ reported here was concerned with children in 
grades one, two and three. This investigation was conducted 
on an experimental basis to determine the feasibility and 
practicality of vocational and economic instruction in the 
primary grades. This study was also concerned with changes 

I 

in occupational knowledge and understandings as a result of 
such instruction and the extent to which attitudes and values 
might be influenced in this total process . The measurement of 
attitudes and values was known to be a difficult task, especially 
so in a relatively short period of time and with very young 
children. Since this whole investigation was conducted on a 
trial or try-out basis and as few investigations of this type 
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have been attempted, an attempt to measure the more important 
areas, such as attitudes and values, was felt to be a top priority, 

SRA*s “Our Working World" units were included in eight 
classrooms in Grades one.- and two# Three classrooms in grade 
three utilized a teacher prepared unit very similar to "Our 
VIorking World#" In all, eleven different groups participated 
on this experimental basis# 

For normative and comparative purposes, control groups 

were selected from the same number of classrooms not using these 
units. ^ 

The determination of teachers to use these units was made 
by building and grade level# Three buildings within the district 
were selected# From each of the buildings, a grade level- 
consisting usually of three teachers — ^was selected for experimental 
purposes# The other grades in these buildings not receiving 
this instruction were designated as control groups# 

When the buildings and grade levels had been selected, a 
survey of all teachers involved indicated a willingness by all 
the new materials available# These teachers were 
then asked to utilize the available materials in any manner 
they deemed appropriate# it was emphasized that these units 
were to be used as they, the teachers, thought best# in this 
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way, it was felt that the final results would not be biased 
by the fact that teachers might feel pressure to present the 
material in a particular manner. The teachers were offered 
any assistance from James Frost, the resident counselors— Darla 
Coakley, and Tom Hununelr — and also this writer, involving any 
questions or concerns that they might have. 

These units c.re designed to provide children with broad 
concepts of economic and a vocational nature. The emphasis 
of the units is on the child, his family, community and 
environment and the relationship of those within his environment 
upon each other and upon the group as a whole. The units were 
not designed to provide children with facts concerning occupations 
but rather with an understanding of the relationships existing 
among all occupations and appreciations of the dignity and 
worthiness of all useful jobs. 

The instrument used to measure occupational information was 
only remotely related to the materials covered in the units 
themselves. It was felt that if the units were effective with 
children, a greater interest, awareness and knowledge would 
develop as a result of the stimulation provided by the units. 

A broader awareness would be necessary in order to show gains 
in occupational knowledge based on our measuring instrument. 

For a description of the instrument used and the scoring criteria 
employed, see the preliminary study indicated earlier. 
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Prior to the beginning of the instruction, a pre-test 
administration was given to a random sample of children in the 
experimental group--! .e* those receiving instruction with these 
units— and in the control— ioS. those not receiving instruction 
in these units or receiving only the regular curricular program. 
A total of 155 children in grades one, and two, and three were 
used for comparative purposes— 78 control and 87 experimental 
children. The sample cited above represents approximately 25 
per cent of those actually involved in the study * It was not 
practical or feasible to test all children involved in the study. 
For this reason sampling procedures were utilized and inferential 
statistics employed. (At this point, it should be noted that 
the results of this study can only be applied to the population 
with which thise study was conducted. In a broad sense, the 
findings might hp applied to those students that have attended 
these grades in the past and also to those students who will 
attend these grades in these schools in the future.) 

The results of the pre-test administration allowed 
comparisons to be made at the beginning of the study to determine 
if differences existed initially between the experimental and 
control groups. The t test, to test for significant differences 
between the means of two groups, was applied to check for these 
differences. The t values obtained were negligible., the range 
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^ ± .32 to ;t = •44, These values indicated that the experimental 
and contSol groups did not differ significantly in the amount of 
occupational knowledge and information present at the outset 
of the study. 

At the conclusion of the study when all units had been 
completed, a post-test administration of the instrument was 
conducted with these children to determine if the units had 
influenced the amount of information possessed by these children. 

If after the post-test administration, no significant differences 
were to be found, the logical conclusions would be that the 
presentation of these units as part of the instruction does 
not affect the occupational knowledge and information of these 
children. On the other hand, if significant differences were 
found in favor of the experimental group, the logical conclusion 
would be that the special instruction or materials utilized has 
affected infomation and knowledge concerning occupations « 

(Of course, it is recognized that all factors cannot be strictly 
controlled and that other factors could be present that could 
affect the outcome of the study, nevertheless, as many factors 
as were possible were controlled and allowed for.) 

The results of the post-test administration and the statistical 




test applied to the mean values of the control and experimental 
groups (t test) are shown in Table I. 
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TABLE I 

t Test Comparisons of Experimental and Control Groups 
Concerning Occupational Knowledge and Understandings— 

Post-test Comparisons 



; -■ 



TOTAL GROUP GRADES 1, 2 and 3. 



Control Group 
N = 78 
X = 52.80 
S^= 36.53 



t = 



/ 






niS2 



+ H2 - 2 



Experimental Group 
N ~ 87 
X = 55.14 
s2= 33.04 



i +i 



n. 



n. 



t = 2.55 t @ .05 df = 163, = 1.98 
Decision: Reject Accept ± ^2 



GRADE THREE 



Control Group 
N = 22 
X ^ 56.91 
26.08 



Experimental Group 
N - 22 
X = 60.27 
16.16 



t = 2.38 



Lt d) .05 df 44, = 2 .00 



Decision: Reject Hq : -/vr ^ Accept * ^2 



GRADE TWO 



Control Group 
H = 28 
X = 52.46 
s2= 11.63 
t = 2.62 



Experimental. Group 
N = 37 
X.= 55.32 



S^= 23.24 



t @ .05 df 65, = 2.00 



Decision: Reject ~ ^2 Accept ± -v. 
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TABLE I Con’t 



GRADE ONE 



Control Group 



Experimental Group 
N = 28 
X = 50.89 
S^= 30.39 



N = 28 
X = 49.93 
S^= 29.04 



t = .65 t @ .05, df 54 = 2.02 
Decision: Accept ^ ~ 



Table I shows the results of the various comparisons 
between the experimental and control groups. A comparison 
was made between the total groups— i.e. a comparison between 
the composite of all the experimental children with the composite 
of all the control children. A significant difference was 
found when the t test was applied to this data concerning the 
composite or total groups. These results imply that the 
experimental children had significantly greater scores on occup- 
ational knowledge and information than control children. 

Significant differences were found between the experimental 
and control groups in grades 2 and 3 . No significant differences 
were found between the experimental and control groups in grade 1. 

In grades 2 and 3, it can be concluded that factors were 
present in the experimental group which influenced the amount 
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of information found on the post-test administration. The 
inclusion of vocational and economic materials or units seems to 
be a significant factor in the gain of occupational information 
experienced by these experiental groups. 

Although no significant differences were found between 
the first grade groups, it is of interest to note the comments 
and reactions of these teachers in another section of this final 
report. 

A general review of the evaluation of attitudes and values 
on the basis of the pre- and post-test revealed little quantative 
information beyond that already reported in this final report. 

We are continuing to evaluate the present findings. It 
is planned that this study be continued throughout the academic 
year 1967-68 with these same children. This will provide 
comparisons relating to attitudes and values over a two year 
period and of a longitudinal nature. 

Our findings have revealed that these primary children 
are in the exploratory phase of development and as such have 
presented difficulties in determining whether attitudes and 
values are actually in the process of change or merely appear 
to be changing as a result of exploration. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 



It is very apparent that primary children show an interest, 
an eagerness and a readiness for vocational and economic instruction 
and information. That children have the capacity to learn more 
about the World of Work if given the opportunity has been 
amply demonstrated. 

Both the studies reported by this writer supports the 
conclusion that vocational development is longitudinal as well 
as of a developmental nature. The recommendations from the 
preliminary study that planned, systematic and continued 
programs of instruction throughout the child's academic experience 
was certainly supported by this study. 

Longitudinal studies utilizing various methods and techniques 
should be attempted to determine the more effective means of 
aiding children to learn about themselves and also about the 
World of Work which will be prominent in the future of all 
their lives. r • 

The importance of vocational dev'elopment and the processes 
which facilitate it are not as well known or generally understood 
as they must be by parents, teachers, and counselors. It is 
reccmmiended that greater efforts be made to acquaint all those 
interested in the total development 
important facts. 



of children with these 
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Report on World of Work study continued. 

General consensus of the teachers* opinion of the pilot 
project was very favorable. Although the teachers involved in 
the project used different ideas and different methodology in 
the presentation of the materials, nearly all concurred that 
the lessons had been meaningful to them and to the students. 

Several of the teachers evaluated the units consistently 
throughout the year by checking for certain goals and objectives; 
others did not use written objectives, but depended on discussions 
as a means of determining the project's merit. 

In general, the teachers felt that the units motivated 
students to work for work's sake, since that concept was 
prominent in all the lessions. They also felt that the children 
became more aware of the role a family plays in society through 
the use of the lessons . Students ' attitudes toward their parents 
seemed to change— they began to see parents as more than just 
providers of the necessities of life. Students also felt that 
parents had the responsibility for teaching their children to 
make wise decisions, not merely telling them what to do. 

Parents also made several comments on the materials presented, 
riany parents v;ere surprised by the complex concepts the children 
were able to grasp, i.e. interest, producer, consumer, etc. 
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Several parents felt that their children’s attitudes toward 
money and the value of things in general had changed significantly 
during the year. 

The teachers felt that the materials helped toward the goal 
of getting children to see their place in society and to under- 
stand th^.selves as individuals. This alone, they felt, was 
reason enough for continuing the project. 

In summary, the people involved in the World of Work Pilot 
Project felt that the entire project was very worthwhile. The 
children learned important concepts about the World of Work, 
and also, learned about people and how they fit into society. 

The materials used as the core for the project were very easily 
integrated with other school subjects, and in many cases, 
motivated the children to try harder and produce more work. 

Recommendations 

After completing the initial phase of the World of Work 
Pilot Project, the following recommendations are made: 

1. That a year long district-wide study of the Social 
Studies curriculum be initiated in an attempt to integrate the 
World of Work material into the regular social studies curriculum. 
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A. If feasible, offer in-service training to 
participating teachers. ' 

B. That South-Western accept the offer of SRA to send 

in a specialist to work with the participating 
teachers • 

2. Co-ordinate the elementary World of Work program with 
the junior high guidance program. 

3. Extend the project in the district. 




GROUP COUNSELING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



SOCIAL SKILLS GROUPS 



o 
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“GROUP COUNSELING IN THE ELEMEOTARY SCHOOL: 
SOCIAL SKILLS GROUPS"^ 



Sou th-^7e Stern City Schools « Grove City^ Ohio^ in cooperation 
with Ohio University/ has a resident program for elementary ■ 
school counselors. This endeavor is partially financed by the 
[ federal government under Title VA of the ND^i As part of the 

i 

I program/ various projects are designed and carried out by the 

residents and their supervisor. As a resident in this program/ 

^ this writer was involved in many different projects. One respohs- 

t 

I ibility of this writer was particularly interesting; it concerned 

f group counseling with elementary school children. 

This type of counseling began approximately halfway through 
the second nine weeks grading period. After conferring with the 

X 

t 

I principal of one school/ it was decided that the counselor would 

with one group. When it become apparent that the idea 
had some merit, the project was expanded to two other schools. 

I The purpose of these groups was to help the members learn 

I 

more about themselves and other people. To achieve this, the 

content of the counseling sessions was aimed at the members? 

f ^ . . . . 'r \ ^ 

j This writer is indebted to Dr. Benj^in Cohn for some of 

the ideas expressed in this brief account of group counseling 
j Dr.' Cohn taught at Ohio University, and it was at that insti- 

j tution that this writer was exposed to his thinking. This 

writer is further indebted to Mr ^ James Frost and Dr^ Robert 
Dane who reviewed some of the tapes and offered many helpful 
1 suggestions. 
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lnt:eres1:s, ati’ti'tudes# and feelings • In addltilon, the members were 
encouraged to study and comment on the interaction in the group 
as it happened and to express their opinion as to why people behave 
the way they doi 

It was felt that if the members could learn more about th^— 
selves and others , one outcome might be that th^ would become 
more effective in their interpersonal relatiohshif)^ ; Prom this 
premise^ the name of Social Skills groups was given to the groups* 
This was the title used when discussing the project with students, 
parents, and staff members* 

Having briefly outlined the purpose and content of the 
sessions i it now seems appropriate to describe the role of the 
counselor* The counselor was the group leader* At the outset 
of a series of sessions i he was the one member of the group who 
had a rather complete idea of the purpose of the grou|>^ He was 
in a position to be the prime mover* Accordingly, the counselor 
set up the structure for the group and tried to haVe the student 
members feel relaxed, it was then the counselor's responsibility 
to bring about interaction among the group members • 

The next step was for the counselor to move the group into 
content which was appropriate in terms of the group's purpose.; 

FOr example, if a group of girls was discussing rock 'n roll 
singers i v^ich were presently in vogue, the counselor should 
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attempt to move the discussion out of the area of factual inform- 
about the sln^rs to the members* feelings about the singers 

f 

(■* 

and vfhy these idols are important to them* The counselor must 
attempt to have the members respond to each others feelings^ 
f attitudes, and interests. 

C 

r- 

i A question which might be raised here is \diat responsibilities 

do the students have? After the group is structured, the members 
r * 

f _ 

I lisvG rGs>ponsi33iXiti6s simiXsir to tliosG of th6 couxisgXoit * s • They 

r 

must attempt to interact and move the group aXong« 

I The counseXor must be aware of how active he needs to be 

I"' 

t carrying out his responsibilities* As the student members 

I 

I become more adept in moving the group, the counselor should become 

I active* This seems to be a crucial point. The counselor 

f 

^ should give only as Inuch leadership as the group needs* As the 

I’ 

r student members become more active in carrying out their respons- 

the counselor becomes less active in carrying out his* 



How does the cpunselor help accomplish the group's purpose? 



f . 
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It seems that several techniques might be useful* First, the 
counselor can use his attention and support to reinforce appropriate 



student behavior.. Second, he can let his response to, and concern 
about,, a particular member serve as a model to the other members. 
Third,, through questioning and role playing,, he may try to bring 
to light some of the feelings of the members which might then be 







discussed. Last, the counselor may attempt to create feelings 
in members and then to have the group study them* These techniques 
have been tried in the Social Skills Groups in the South-^Testerh 
City School system with some success. 

The groups contained fifth or sixth grade students of the 
same sex and from the same school. The sixth grade teachers were 
asked to pick students for the groups* The counselor suggested 
to the teachers that the students for a particular group should 
balance each other. For example, a shy student would be balanced 
a more verbal student. Simiarly, an aggressive child who 
is a school discipline problem should be balanced by a child who 
gets along quite well in school. The idea here was to have 
contrasting models of behavior present in the group, it was 
thought that this would facilitate. the learning of alternate 
forms of behavior • This position is not held by some theorists • 
They hold that groups should be formed of the basis of the 
members having a common problem. The method used here at South- 
Western appears to have worked well in this situation. 

After the teachers selected a candidate jr the counselor 
met with the students individually to see if each student was 
willing to participate. At that time, the counselor explained 
the purpose of the group and the amount of time involved. l*he 
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9roups were scheduXec to meet once a we^ for approximately 

t h a^-eaclx-^proup ..sho ui f^ meet for 

at least ten weeks. 

At the first meeting^ the counselor explained the limits to 
be used during the sessions. The members were told that there was 
to be no physical contact between them and that they could not 
destroy any property in the room* All group proceedings were to 
be kept confidential by the members i They were also told that 
only tw© subjects could not be discussed. These were sexual 
behavior and personal religious beliefs. These limits have been 

used other counselors and th^ seem to be appropriate for the 
public school setting. 

Having briefly discussed purpose, content, role, technique, 

♦ 

and structure, it now seems appropriate to discuss outcomes. 

Since not all the groups have been completed, any discussion of 

outcomes would necessarily be incomplete.. This* added to the 

fact that no formal evaluation procedures were built into the 

project; ma]:es it possible to draw only tentative conclusions about 
the success of the groups. 

It is doubtful that anyone can adequately measure the impact 
these groups have had on their members. The Opportunity to 
develop close relationships with other group members and experience 
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a rather ?:ree interaction with other people may have a far 

i 

reaching positive effect on the lives of the members.. 

Aside from this rather intangible type of outcome^, there 
is the matter of change in observable behavior . ^ In this area,, 
evaluation can be somewhat more concrete-.. In order to j.udge 
whether behav.1or had changed,, observation and feedback were used.. 

A particular m€mber*s behavior could be observed as it occurred 
in the groupv Knowledge of behavior change outside tlie group 
was obtained by direct observation,, feedback from students and 
staff, and the individual's reporting of his own behavior. 

On the basis of this kind of, information, it can be said 
that some behavior changes did occur. VThether all or part of 
these changes were attributable to the individual's group 
experience is, of course, a difficult question to answer. 

What were some of the observed changes? In several cases, 
it was found that shy children became more able to express them- 
selves and to interact with oth^r people. There was also some 
evidence that interpersonal relationships improved for some luC^bers. 
One aggressive child, who was having trouble learning the female 
role became better adjusted to the school setting. Another, a 
rather dependent child, became more independent and self-assertive. 
While the above changes are not all that took place, they are 
^®P^osentative of some of the outcomes whidh were observed-. 
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In summary, it seems as though the experience was worthwhile 
for both the students and the counselor who were involved* 

This type of group work might be tried in more elementary schools. 
Social Skills groups give the members an opportunity for a t^pe 
of learning and escperiencing which is often lacking in present 
day school programs. 



GROUP GUIDANCE : TESTING 
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GROUP GUIDANCE; ‘ TESTING 

The students at South-Western City Schools are involved 
in a rather comprehensive standardized testing program* 

In the elementary schools^ one or two tests are given at 
tach grade level. After the pupils leave elementary school^ 
they will continue to be tested in high school, college, and 
some worh situations. Testing^ therefore, is something most 
of these people v;ill be involved in for twelve or more years. 

Theoretically, the results obtained from testing programs 
are often used to malce decisions. These decisions are made by 
institutions about the individuals they contain and by individuals 
about their own plans. V7hile institutionfe usually have trained 
people to Interpret results and make appropriate decisions, 

individuals do not always have the baclcground to use test result- 
meaningfully . 

Counselors can be used to interpret results, but often the 
amount of time spent by counselors in this endeavor is limited 
by their need to perform other services . if students were more 
sophisticated in their knowledge of testing, they could, to some 
extent, evaluate test information about themselves . ’ This would 
leave the time they have with the counselor for counseling smd 
decision making. This seems a more valuable use of the counselors' 
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time ^an having interviews where the counselor attempts to 
teach the counselee about various derived scores r limits of the 
tests, validity, etc. 

The thesis here is that students can learn about tests 
through group guidance. This could be started in the elementary 
grades and continued throughout the school program. 

The student could then come to the counselor with some 
understanding of tests and counseling could proceed rather than 
information giving. 

The following pages contain a group guidance unit on testing. 
It is designed for sixth grade students and its Ipurpose is to 
teach some of the strengths, weal:nesses, and uses of the test. 

This unit was presented to five sixth grade classes. The 
counselor asked the students to evaluate the unit. Their reactions 
were generally quite positive. A majority of them stated that 
they found the unit interesting and informative. They said they 
would like more information about testing. 
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POOR DUT4B JIM2 
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Jimmy was six years old when his mother first took him to North- 
east Elementary School. It was a fairly oev/ brick building and Jimmy 
noticed how shiny the floors were. There were some men and women there 
as great in size as his mother and father. They were called teachers. 

They said *’How are you today ^ Jimmy?” You look so nice in your 
new school clothes o” 

The school seemed quite pleasant to Jimmy and he did not feel 
too badly when his mother left and he stayed. 

The first grade was fun. He drew pictures, learned to v/rite 
his name, and learned to line-up all in the first few weeks of school. 
One day his teacher took a small group of students, including Jimmy, 
over to a corner of the room. Jimmy was given some pieces of paper 
with pictures printed on them. He made some lines on the papers with 
his crayon. He was also asked about the letters of the alphabet. After 
a while, Jimmy went back to his regular seat. Jimmy and his classmates 
had just taken the Harrison Stroud Reading Readiness Test. 

Jimmy did not know exactly what a test was, but it was not an 
unpleasant thing to do. 

A few days later it was time for parent conferences and Jimmy’s 
mother came to school to talk to Jimmy’s teacher. The teacher told 
the mother that Jimmy had a low score on the test. She also said this 
probably happened because Jimmy had not gone to kindergarten, and 
®f*^ce kindergarten teaches some of the things that were on the test. 
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Jimmy did not have a fair chance* P4rs. Jones , Jimmy’s mother ^ heard 
what the teacher said but did not really understand it because something 
else was going through her mind. She was thinking of all the plans she 
had for Jimmy. These would have to be changed because Jimmy was not a 
smart boy. 

Several years passed and Jimmy v/as nov/ in the third grade. It 
was fall and all the third graders were going to take the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills. Jimmy had become a better student because he had made 
up the loss of not having kindergarten. His reading speed was still 
slow-. On this test he scored slightly below average. 

Jimmy’s mother talked with his third grade teacher. His mother 
said, ”l\^ell, you know Jimmy is really not a bright boy." His teacher 
said, "I’m not so sure I agree with you. Jimmy scored slightly below 
average but his slow reading did keep him from finishing the test.. You 
have to be able to read the test and finish it if you are going to do 
'^^^l*** Jimmy’s mother was looking at the teacher but not really 
listening. She was thinking that poor Jimmy would never be a great 
lawyer or president. He was dumb. 

Several years passed and Jimmy, v/ho was now called Jim, was in 
the sixth grade. This year Jim’s grade was going to take the Califor- 
nia Test of Mental Maturity. The morning before the test, Jim got 
up feeling Just great. He had had a good night’s sleep and eaten a 
good breakfast. It was one of those mornings wheh a deep breath of 
cool, crisp autumn air makes you feel as though you could Jump and 
run forever. He felt like working, 
o 
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When he got to school., Jim was given the test. He really tore 
into it.- He was reading faster than ever before. Time was almost up 
and he still had several items to go. He made the best guess he could 
at each and filled in the last answer space just as the examiner said 
**Stop". 

Jim’s mother was due for another parent conference.. The test 
results had returned.. Jim's teacher said., "Well, Mrs. Jones, I thought 
you'd like to kn<Mw how Jim did on his intelligence test." "Don't tell 
me" said Mrs. Jones., "I already know. He's not smart," The teacher 
was surprised.. "Why, Mrs. .Jones., Jim did quite well oh this test. His 
IQ was above average," 

Mrs^ Jones looked amazed. She heard what the teacher said this 
time.. She had wanted to hear those v/ords "above average" for a long 
time.. She didn't know what had happened to lier son, but it had happened. 
He was smart, and perhaps he would be president or a lawyer after all. 

Things were different for Jim from that time on. He could not 
quite understand why his mother could stay so excited about a test 
score. She seemed to expect more from -him now that he was "smart"* 
Everytime there was a test in school his mother preached to him that 
he must work and try hard. 

In the ninth grade Jim was to take another intelligence test.. 

His mother made him go to bed early. He thought about the test. When 

he got up the next morning his mother had a large meal ready for him. 

He was not hungry but his mother insisted that he eat so that he v/ould 

do well on the test. He ate, but the meal didn't sat well, 
o 
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When he got to school he went to the room where the test v/as to 
be given. The materials were passed out, and the directions were read. 
In the seconds before the examiner said go he felt strange. His lips 
and tongue were dry and his throat was tight. His han^s were cold and 
wet with perspiration. It seemed as if his stomach would flutter right 
out of his mouth. 

*V3oi” the examiner said. 

^ Jim sat there for a moment and then started on the first question. 
It was not too difficult. On the fifth item he began to have trouble; 

He could not keep his mind on the test. Thoughts kept coming to him; 

He could see his mother saying, "You can do well on the test. You’re 
a smart boy." Other thoughts interrupted him. When time was called 

5 * * 

he was only half through. The breakfast which had set uneasily would 
not keep its place any longer. He ran out of the room, down the hall, 
and into the restroom. There he got sick to his stomach. He was weak 
and shaky. He couldn’t understand what v/as wrong. 

IVhen the test scores came back, Jira found out that he had scored 
quite low. His mother came to school for another parent -teacher con- 
ference. She said to the teacher, "I imagine Jim did quite well on 
the test. He’s a pretty smart boy, you know." 

"Actually, Jim’s scores were quite a bit below average on this 
test, but I agree that Jim is a fairly bright student. He was so 
upset during the test that he actually became physically ill. You 
couldn’t expect him to do well under those conditions 
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Mrs, Jones heard nothing after the "but” in the teacher 
planation. She was almost in tears. Her son was dumb again* 
three years of being smarts he was just 'Poor Dunib Jim", 
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AM EJCAP4PLE OF HOi:^ STUDENTS CAM USB TESTS 
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Jim Jones, who was now beginning his senior year in high school, 
walked into his counselor’s office.. 

"Mr. Bdv/ards, I’ve been trying to decide whether or not I. should 
go to college." 

"I see" said Mr. Edwards, 

"I thought maybe you could give me a test that could decide 
♦ 

whether or not I should go" said Jim, 

Mr. Edwards replied,. "l-Jell Jim, whether you should or not is 
your decision. No test can decide for you," 

"Oh, well what can a test do?" 

"A test, or rather the results from it, can give you information 
which you might ^ise to help make your decision," 

"I'Jhat kind of information," said Jim. 

"What kind of information do you feel you need?* 

"I’m worried about not making it in college," 

"Some tests give information about the ability to do college 
work. They are often called scholastic aptitude tests#?’ 

"That sounds like the kind of test I need," said Jim, "one 
that can tell how I will do in college." 

"Not quite, Jim, The test can only predict how well you might 
be able to do in college. There is more to college success than 
ability." 
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**I guess that’s right-. If 1 <3idn*t study I wouldn’t mal<e it 
even if i had ability *” 

"You’ve got the idea^ Jim," 

"I'^/ell, I want to take ah,,>an,«, you knoWj one of those tests*" 
"0>K, Jim, I’ll arrange it for you," 

(Sometime later) 

*’i came in about my test, Mr, Edv/ards, How did I do?" 

Mr* Sdivards did not tell Jim immediately. He was interested in 
how Jim thought he did* They discussed this and after a while they 
discussed the results, 

F4r* Edwards said, "Jim, 60 out of every 100 people who talce this 
test and get the same score as yoiirs are successful in college," 

"i gu<iss the ohes that work make it* It looks like if I v/ant 
to go and I am vjilling to work, i’ll make it*" 

"It looks like it," said Mr* Edwards* 
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AN SICAMPLS OF HW SCHOOLS CAN OSB TESTS 

Ed 3rov/n, principal at VJest Hills Junior High School, was walking 
down the hall of his school towards the guidance and counseling office. 

He was wearing a short sleeve sport shirt instead of his coat and tie. 

It was July; the students weren't in school. 

Walking into the guidance office, he noticed Bob Richards, a 
counselor, staring out the window... 

"Pretty hot, isn't it. Bob?" said 3d Brown.. 

"I guess. It seems hotter this summer than last." 

"Sure does." 

"Say Bdj did you walk all the way doivn here to talk about the 
weather?" 

"No, I guess I have .a problem. Thought maybe we could discuss 
it," answered 3d. 

"Fine, what's the matter?" 

*yell, I'm scheduling our new 7th graders for our special., 
foreign language classes. I've got room for 50 students, but there 
are still 70 kids who want to take the course." 

"Sounds like you're trying to figure out which students to choose.. 
"Right, and I don't know these kids that well." 

"Haven't last year's teachers made recoramendat ionise" 

"Yes, but they never taught foreign language to this group," 
said Ed. 

o 
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*'I see, you wcilild like something in addition to the teachers* 
opinion to go on," replied Bob. 

*'Yes, I thought there might be a test that would help us decide 
who should take language." 

. The counselor nodded. 

*'The language aptitude test we have is not overly accxirate, but 
when it*s combined with the teachers* opinion about a student's 
motivation and study habits and his previous test scores and grades, 
you ought to have a fairly good basis to make a judgment." 

The principal looked serious when he said, "Fairly good?" 

"l^Jell, nothing's perfect, Ed. You have to make a decision and 
this is the best information you have." 










STRONG POINTS OF TESTS y' 

!• Tests gather information about a person's abilities and interests, 

2, Information gathered by tests can be used in decision making, 

3, Tests can sometimes "predict" success in a particular field, 

4, Tests gather information from large numbers of students at the same 
time, 

5, Tests attempt to measure only ability. Since report card grades 
often reflect conduct and work habits, tests are at times a more 
accurate measure of a person's ability, 

WEAKNESSES OF TESTS 

1, Most tests are affected by a person's reading ability (speed and 
c ompr ehen si on ) • 

2, A person must try to do well on a test, if it is to be an accurate 
measure of his abilities, 

3, Test performance is somewhat dependent on a person's physical 
condition, emotional attitude, mental attitude, and the surroundings 
in which the test is taken, 

4, There is no safeguard against guessing* 

5, A person may lose points if he does not follow directions* 



* Remember :. Tests measure your performance, or behavior, on a particular 
set of questions, at a particular time, in a particular place* They 
gather information of some value* They £o not measure the size of 
your brain or your heredity* Most important of all, they do not 
measure your worth as an individual* 









H7^Cr;t»*irwy** 









TIPS OF TEGTH\X3 
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1* Budget your time. Do not spend too much time on any one question. 

2. Develop a good mental outlook and obtain proper rest and nourishment 
as preparation for the test. 

3. If you have a choice, try to seat yourself or take the test where 
there v/ill be a minimum of distractions. 

4. VJhen you are about to run out of time or if you can*t figure out 
an answer, malce the best possible guess you can^ (That’s pro- 

f 

bably the one you choose first )i 



o 
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AND PARENTS ESTIMATES Cjs TEST PERFORMANCE 
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A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STUDENT 
AND PARENT ESTIMATES OF TEST PERFORMANCE AND 
THE STUDENT *S ACTUAL PERFORMANCE ON THE OHIO 

SURVEY TESTS 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study was to compare: (1) the Ohio 

Survey Tests (OST) performance of selected fourth and sixth grade 
children with the students* estimates of their performance | (2) 
the OST performance of some of these students with test perform- 
ance estimates made by their parents, and (3) the students* 
estimates with their parents' estiraates. 

LIMITATIONS : 

The major limitations of this stu(^ concerned sampling; 

The students in this study were not picked at random from the 
popu3.ation of all South-Western City Schools elementary students. 
With but one exception, they were from those schools which have 
the services of an elementary school guidance counselor. There 
was evidence, hov/ever-, that this sample was representative of the 
school system (See Subjects) Whether or not South-Western is 
representative of some larger group, for example, all the fourth 
and sixth grade students in Ohio, is also discussed in the "Subjects'” 
section . 



o 
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The most critical sampling problem seemed to be with the 
parents involved in the study . Although an attempt was made to 
randomly select parents, these participants were largely those 
who willingly attended test interpretation meetings which were 
held. There is some evidence that the children of these parents 
were not representative of the fourth and sixth graders who attended 
South-4^estern City Schools (See "Subjects") . 

There were several factors in the design of the study which 
place certain limitations on the results. The first of these had 
to do with the analysis of data. Where appropriate, correlated 
t-tests were chosen to analyze the difference between means. This 
type of test cannot measure interaction effects which may have 
been present if all variables had been combined in a single analysis. 

The second limitation in question was the time lapse between 
the administration and interpretation of the tests. The tests 
were given in the latter part of September, 1966, and interpreted 
the following January. This length of time could have made the 
students' estimates less accurate. It seems, however, that it could 
be argued that the time lapse would cause the estimates to be 
closer to the person's self concept than an immediate reaction. 

As a limitation to the study,. this could be rightfully questioned. 
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The final limitation concerned sex differences found in the 
OST results. The girls scored significantly (.05) higher than 
boys in several tests. This factor might not have been taken into 
account when estimates were made (See "Materials"). 

SUBJECTS 

This study took place at South-Western City Schools, Grove 
City, Ohio, and involved a majority of the fourth and sixth grade 
students in the system. All children in fourth and sixth grades 
were administered the Ohio Survey Tests. 

The norming group for this test consisted of all fourth and 
sixth graders in the state who took the test. A question which 
might be posed is whether South-Western students were typical of 
the state group. The evidence seemed to indicate that this system 
was not representative of the state group. All means for 
South-Western were significantly lower (.05) than their counterparts 
in the state (See Table I) . it should not be concluded that 
South-Western's students were lower than the general population 
of the fourth and sixth graders in the state, it was likely that 
the students in the state who took the test were not representative 
of the total state population. Some areas of the state were not 
well represented among the group of Ohio students who took the test. 
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TABLE I 



Difference between means for 
state and school system * 



TESTS 


STATE 


SCHOOL SYS^ 


PEM 


DIFP. 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


t 


F 


Acad* 


45682 


62.7 


17.1 


1107 


58.3 


18 ol 


8.301 


0 


Rdg. 


45692 


37.9 


13.1 


1110 


33.9 


14.4 


9.174 


X 


Eng • 


45631 


43.9 


13.0 


1108 


39.7 


13.7 


10.240' 




Math • 


45587 


29.4 


10.1 


1107 


25.5 


10.3 


12.188 / 


$ 


Acad. 


39338 


65.0 


15.3 


1030 


61.3 


15.1 


7.708 


X 

X 


Rdg. 


39337 


37.0 


10.6 


1027 


34.1 


10.8 


8.709 


T 

H 


Eng. 


39339 


52.1 


13.7 


1030 


48.8 


13.7 


7.621 




Math. 


39316 


29.2 


8.8 


1033 


26.1 


8.3 


11.191 



* all differences are significant (Alpha level .05) 
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The student subjects were fourth and sixth graders (N = 667 
and 625, respectively) at selected South-Western City Schools “ . 
elementary schools. Of the 2,140 fourth and sixth grade students 
who took the Ohio Survey Tests, 1,292 were included in the study. 
There was evidence that these subjects were representative of the 
total number of fourth and sixth graders in the system. The means 
for the sample were very similar to the means for the entire 
school system. Analysis has shown that no significant differences 
(.05) existed between the sample and the corresponding system means 
(See Table II) . The parent subjects had children in the fourth 
and/or the sixth grades in the selected schools. All the parents 
whose children attended the fourth and/of sixth grades in the 
selected schools were invited to test interpretation meetings. The 
parent sample consisted of parents who attended the meetings. The 
N for fourth grade parents was 114, and the N for parents of 
sixth graders was 82. These samples of parents and their children 
do not seem to be typical of parents and children in South-Western. 
The parent sample was heavily weighted in favor of the systems' 
higher economic areas. Hence, the children of parents who attended 
were not representative of the student sample « Children of parents 
who attended had means significantly higher (.05) than the means 
for the entire sample (Sec Table III) • This, as stated earlier, 
was a definite limitation to the study. 
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TABLE II 



Differences between means for 
school system and system sample * 



TESTS 


SCHOOL SYSTEM 


1 SYSTEM SAMPLE 


1 biPP. 






N 


X 


SD 


1 ^ 1 


X 


SD 


t 


F 


Acad. 


1107 


58.3 


18.1 


{ 667 


58.8 


18.3- 


-.617 


O 

u 


Rdg. 


1110 


33.9 


14.4 


667 


34.0 


14.5 


-.154 


§ 


Eng. 


1108 


39.7 


13.7 


667 


40 ol 


13.9 


-.645 




Math. 


1107 


25.5 


10.3 


667 


25.2 


10.4 


.652 1 


s 

T 


Acado 


1030 


61.3 


15.1 


625 


61.1 1 


15.0 


.244 


X 

¥ 


Rdg. 


1027 


1 34.lj 


10.8 


625 


34.21 


lO'.S 


-.170 


5 


Eng. 


1033 


• 48. 8 j 


13.7 


625 


49.1 ! 


13.4 


-.405 




Math. 


.10331 


26. ll 


8.3-i 


1 6251 


26.0f 


8.2! 


.22 



* No significant differences (Alpha level .05) 



TABLE III 



Differences between means for system 
sample and parent sample *s children * 



TESTS 


SYSTEM SAMPLE 


PARENT SAMPLE 


DIFF. 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X- 


SD 


t 


jp. 


Acad. 


667 


58.838 


18.328 


114 


66.974= 


16.776 


-4.493 


0 


Rdg. 


667 


34.069 


14.517 


114 


38.807 


13.841 


-3.286 


i 


Eng. 


667 


40.096 


13.856 


114 


45.649 


12.726 

( 


1 -4.053 

f 


H 


Math. 


6671 


25.246 


10.443 


114 


29.6671 


1 10.791 


-4.219 


S 


Acad . 


625^ 


61.112 


14.989 


82 


65.159’ 


i 14.867 

1 


—2 .286 


I 

X 


Rdg. 


625 


34.232 


10.810 


82 


38.439: 


j 11.005' 


-3.287 


T 


Eng . 


625 


1 49.144 


13.390 


82 


i 53.085' 


1 12.2101 


-2 .526 


H 

^ 1 


[Math. 


625 

*—3: — 


1 26.040 


8.163 


82 
“V* A l 


1 28.024 

3 -1 rtir% n ^ *1 


! 8.464 

a in 4- 1 m*) 


-2.045 



.05) 
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In sianma^, it seems that the school system is lower than 
the state group who took the test. The sample drawn of this 
school system appears typical of South-Western. The parent 
sample and their children, however > do not appear to be represent- 
ative of the school system. 

MATERIALS 

Two types of materials were used in this study. A test was 
employed to measure students’ performance in various areas, and 

printed materials were used to interpret test scores to students 
and to collect data. 

O hio Sury^ Te^ts (OST) - The OST contained four separate tests. 
Tliere was the academic ability test, designed to measure the 
learn^ the Reading Achievement Test, the English 
Expression Achievment Test, and the Mathematics Achievement 
Testi The OST were administered to fourth, sixths eighth, and 
tenth grade students in Ohio school systems which purchased these 
tests and accompanying scoring services from the Division of 
Guidance and Testing, Ohio State Department of Education* Written 
materials which describe the tests in detail and give complete 

technical data are available from the Division of Guidance and 
Testing . 
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Since the purpose of this study is to compare test performance 
with perceptions of performances, it seems important that the test 
be both reliable and valid. The OST technical manual reports the 
reliabilities for the fourth grade Academic Ability^ Reading, 
English,, and Mathematics tests to be .947, .947, .929, .914 
respectively. The reliabilities for the corresponding sixth 
grade tests are .932, .912, .929, .888. Some work concerning 
the validity of the tests has been done by the South-Western 
elementary guidance staff. In an unpublished study done by 
South-Western using the sixth grade at one school, it was found 
that the OST had a substantial relationship to semester grades 
in several subjects. 

The test scores for the sample of South-Western's students 
showed rather clear sex difference. The means for fourth grade 
girls in Academic Ability, Reading, English, and Mathematics 
were significantly higher (.05) than the corresponding means for 
boys. 

Similar findings were obtained at the sixth grade level. 

There the girls scored significantly higher (.05) on the Academic 
Ability and Mathematics tests. On the remaining tests for girls, 
the means were higher but the differences were not significant. 

(See Table IV) • The effect that these sex differences might have 
on the study was mentioned earlier in the "Limitations" section. 
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TABLE IV 



Differences between means for 
girls and boys 



TESTS 


GIRLS 


BOYS 


DIFF. 






N 


1C 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


t 


F 


Acad • . 


323 


61.025 


17 .492. 


344 


56.785 


18.875 


3.007* 


g 


Rdg. 


323 


37.306 


13 .619 


344 


31.029 


14.695 


5.706* 




Eng^ 


323 


43.786 


12.788 


344 


36.631 


13.943 


6.947* 




Math. 


323 


26.381 


10';073 


344 


24.181 


10.684 


2.739* 


S 


Acad « 


312 


61.881 


14.565 


313 


60.345 


15.386 


1.324 


I 

X 


Rdg. 


312 


35.644 


10 .432 


313 


32.824 


11.012 


3.398* 


T 

H 


Eng. 


312 


52.394 


12.699 


313 


45.904 


13.294 


6.426* 


Math. 


312 


26.420 


7.984 


313 


25.661 


8.334 


1.205 



* Significant at ,05 level 



o 
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Sot?feh-We stern Student Bulletin (S^TSB) - The SWSB consisted of 
three parts. The first part had one section entitled "What Your 
Ohio Survey Test Scores Mean." A brief description of each test 
was 9iven. This was designed to help the student rertiembcr the 
tests he took. Another section was "How Did you Do on the Tests?". 
The content of this section was aimed at teaching the student the 
meaning of percentile ranks or Ohio percentiles, the term used by 
the OST.(See Appendix, p. 314) * 

The second part was entitled "How Do You Think You Did on the 
Tests?". After the student had recalled what tests were taken and 
had an understanding of Ohio percentiles, he was given this part 
so that he might estimate his performance in tezms of Ohio percentiLles.. 

The last part of the bulletin contained the students* test 
scores. There was a section here on which he could draw a profile. 

PROCEDURES AND DATA COLLECTION 

In mid-September, the OST was administered to all fourth and 
sixth grade students at South-Western. The test answer sheets were 
sent away to be machine scored and it was several months before the 
scores were returned. 

When the results were returned, the elementary guidance staff 
began scheduling sessions to interpret the results to students. In 
addition, afternoon or evening test interpretations were arranged 
for parents. 
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The interpretations to students were made to classroom size 

t 

groups and usually lasted about thirty to forty-five minutes. The 
students were given the first part of the SWSB. After the counselor 
felt that the students remembered what the tests had been about and 
had a Icnowledge of Ohio percentiles, he gave them the part on 
which they were to estimate their performance in terms of Ohio 
percentiles. On completing this, the students received their 
scores and constructed a profile. All materials were then collected 
including the test scores and profiles. The pupils were told that 
the scores would either be given to their parents at the interpreta- 
tion meetings or, in the event the parents did not attend, the 
scores would be returned to the teachers and then passed out. 

The counselors telephoned a random sample of parents ashing 
them to attend a test interpretation meeting and to participate 
in the study, in addition, an invitation was extended to all 
parents of fourth and sixth graders to c^e to the interpretation 
meeting . Each school was scheduled to have either an afternoon 
or evening meeting for its parents. 

It became apparent that many of the people who had been called 
and had agreed to participate v/ere not attending the meetings. It 
was decided, therefore, that the parents who did attend the meetings, 
whether they were part of the random sample or not, should become 
the subjects in the study. 
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The parent meetings were usually opened with some general 
comments about tests and norms. After this, the discussion was 
centered on the OST^ and copies of the SWSD were given to parents. 
After the counselor felt that the parents were s]iafficiently 
familiar with the OST and Ohio percentiles, they were asked to 
estimate their child's performance. This was done in the same 
manner as their children had done it in school. The counselor 
and he3.pers then passed out their children's scores, and the 
meeting was ended. 

In the manner described above, it was possible to collect a 
large amount of data on estimates of performance. As stated, these 
data were collected from students, concerning their own performance, 
and from parents, concerning their child's performance. In the next 
section, the analysis of these data is described. 

DATA AIIALYSIS 

In the previous section, it was stated that students and 
parents estimated performance, it was decided that the estimates 
should be compared to actual performance in terms of differences 
and relationships. Difference techniques were used to see if 
students or parents estimated the students' performance significantly 
higher or lower (.05) than their actual performance. In addition, 
tests were computed to see if parents' estimates differed 



o 
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slg^ifican'tly from those of their children* 

A student's estimate of his performance or his parents' 
estimate of his performance could not be considered independent 
of his actual performance* Parents' and their children's estimate 
would also not be independent* For this reason, it was decided 
that correlated t-tests should be used* 

One scaling problem had to be overcome* The estimates were 
on a percentile scale, and this scale was not the same as the raw 
'^sed to measure actual performance* Each estimate was 
transformed into a raw score equivalent* This was done by taking 
an estimate and comparing it to charts which contained the Ohio 
percentiles and corresponding raw scores* The charts were based on 
the norms for the state* when the transformation was completed, 
all comparisons could be made on the same scale* 

As stated earlier, the relationships between estimate.® and 
actual performance and between student and parent estimates were 
also of interest* Product-moment correlation coefficients were 
computed to measure the degree of relationship* 

In accordance with the purpose of the study, three main 
comparisons were made; (1) student estimate to student performance, 
(2) parent estimate to student performance, and (3) student 
estimate to parent estimate. These three comparisons were made for 
each of the four zests at the fourth and sixth grade levels, in 
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addition/ the same caparisons were made for each sex separately. 
This brou9ht the total nvimber of caparisons to seventy— two. 

The above analyses were based on data frcmi eleven schools. 

It was felt that comparisons by school would also be of interest. 

No sex breakdown was used in the by school comparisons because this 
would have cause very small N*s in some of the analyses. Some 
schools were omitted when there was not a sufficiently large sample 
to justify analysis. 

Looking at the data by schools generated 10 t-values and 108 
correlation coefficients. These were in addition to the 72 of 
each mentioned above. All correlated t-tests and product-moment 
correlations were run at the Ohio University computer center under 
the direction of Dr. Charles Harrington. Dr. Harrington also served 
as statistical consultant for this study. 

After the data were returned to South-Western/ interesting 

f 

questions arose concerning differences between variances and 
differences between correlations coefficients. Tests to determine 
the significance of these differences were calculated by members 
of the elementary guidance staff. The number of comparisons waS/ 
of course/ limited by the amount of time that the counselors 
could spend on research activities. 



o 
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RESULTS 

Student Estimates to Performance - School System (See Table V) 

In the comparison of the fourth grade students' estimates 
to their actual performance , the means of the estimates were 
significantly higher (*05) than the means of the actual performance 
in Academic Ability, Reading, English, and Mathematics. These 
same results were found when the data were analyzed by sex. Similar 
results were found at the sixth grade level. The twelve estimated 
means at the sixth grade level were significantly higher than the 
corresponding actual performance means. 

Concerning the degree of relationship between estimates and 
test scores, the correlation coefficients for all fourth graders 
were as follows; Academic Ability, r = .205; Reading, r = .241; 

r — .212; Mathematics, r — .135. All these coefficients 
were significant at the .05 level. The r's for girls and boys 
ranged from .051 to .220. Of the eight correlation 
coefficients, five were significant (.05). 

The correlations for all sixth graders ranged from .114 to 
.226. When the data was broken down by sex, the r's ranged from 
.174 to .348. All of these relationships, whether they were 
broken down by sex or not, were significant at the .05 level. 






TABLE V 



•trvalues and Correlation Coefficxents - 
Test to Student Estimate - School System 

GRADE 4 _ - 



N X Y 



A 

p 


Boys 


344 


56.785 


67 .564 


A 


Girls 


323 


61*025 


68.533 


D 


Both 


667 


58.838 


68.033 


R 


Boys 


344 


31.029 


42.140 


D 


Girls 


323 


37 *306 


44*012 


G 


Both 


667 


34*069 


43 .046 


E 


Boys 


344 


36*631 


47.672 


N 


Girls 


323 


43.786 


49.306 


G 


Both 


667 


40.096 


48.463 


& 


Boys 


344 


24*180 


34.858 


T 


Girls 


323 


26-381 


32.966 


K 


Both 


667 


25.246 


33.942 







_ 


t 


18.875 


10.078 


• 109 


-9.798* 


17.492 


10*853 


.214* 


-7.290* 


13.328 


10 *464 


.205* 


^12.397* 


14.695 


9*363 


.217* 


-13.192* 


13.619 


9.412 


.220* 


-8.167* 


14.517 


9.426 


.241* 


-15.167* 


13 . 943 


8.626 


.171* 


-13 .569* 


12.788 


8*099 


<121* 


-6.944* 


13.856 


8.408 


.212* 


-14.793* 


10.684 


7.470 


.051 


-15.571* 


10.073 


7.311 


,077 


-9.878* 


10.443 


7 *448 


<135* 


-18,745* 



GRADE 6 



A 


Boys 


313 


60.345 


70.741 


15.386 


7.971 


*196* 


-11.580* 


X 


Girls 


312 


61.881 


70.526 


14.565 


8*115 


.242* 


-10.278* 


D 


Both 


625 


61.112 


70.634 


14.989 


8*037 


,114* 


-14.921* 


R 


Boys 


313 


32 .824 


40.955 


11.012 


6,907 


*346* 


-13.334* 


D 


Girls 


312 


35.644 


41.179 


10.432 


6.038 


,348* 


-9,707* 


G 


Both 


625 


34.232 


41.067 


10.810 


6.484 


.220* 


-15,101* 


E 


Boys 


313 


45.904 


57.265 


13.294 


8.481 


.174* 


-13,891* 


N 


Girls 


312 


52.394* 


57.885 


12.699 


6.730 


.212* 


-7,432* 


G 


Both 


625 


49.144 


57.574 


13^390 


7.657 


.137* 


-14.547* 




Boys 


313 


25.661 


32 .514 


8.334 


6,075 


.321* 


-14.110* 


A 


Girls 


312 


26.420 


31.369 


7.984 


5.421 


-.341* 


-10,963* 




Both 


625 


26.040 


31.942 


8.163 


5.782 


-.226* 


-16,628* 



• Equal to or greater than the state mean 

* Significant at the .05 level 





student Estimates to Performance - 3v School (See Table Vl) 

The differences between the estimate and performance means 
for fourth grade, when the meahs were analyzed by schools# were 
found to be significant (•05) in 35 or 36 cases. School "five" 
did not show a significant difference (.05) on the fourth grade 
Academic Ability Test. 

Similar results were found at the sixth grade level* Again, 
the t-value for school "five" in Academic Ability was the only 
such value which v/as not significant (*05)* 

The relationship between fourth graders Academic Ability 
estimates and performance for the nine schools ranged from 
r = *034 to I = *364* Three of the nine values were significant 
at the *05 level* For the other tests, the ranges were as follows: 
Reading, -*182 to *396 with four of nine significant (.05) r*s; 
English, -*100 to *367 with two significant (*05) r*s; and . 
Mathematics, *005 to *192 with no significant (*05) r*s* 

The correlation coefficients for the sixth grade by school 
comparison were somewhat higher* The ranges of these coefficients 
for the ten schools were as follows: Academic Ability, *044 to 

*534 with eight significant (.05) r*s; Reading, *052 to *527 with 
eight significant (*05) r*s; English, -*008 to *552 with seven 
significant (*05) r*s; and Mathematics, *;02 to *634 with ei$ht 




significant (*05) r*s 
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TABLE VI 






t-ValuGs and Correlation Coefficients — 
Test to Student Estimate - By School 



GRADE 4 
Sch. 



A 

e 

A 

D 

E 

M 

I 

C 



R 

E 

A 

D 

I 

N 

G 



E 

N 

G 

L 

I 

S. 

H 



M 

A 

T 

H 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



. N 


3T 


Y 




Sv 


^xy 


t 


48 


58.667 


68.313 


20.662 


10;583 


.104 


-3 .008* 


47 


47.936 


62 .532 


17 .087 


12.183 


.109 


-5.034* 


35 


57.657 


68.086 


18.810 


11.126 


.056 


-2.895* 


44 


46.477 


72.136 


15.718 


13 .266 


.364* 


-10.337* 


84 


68.964- 


72.405 


16.575 


9.539 


.104 


-1.729 


114 


60.149 


68.658 


16 .884 


7.536 


-;029 


-4.861* 


109 


63.752- 


67 .468 


16.754 


8.232 


.218* 


-2 ;284* 


81 


53.975 


66.247 


16.665 


10.052 


-.034 


-5.592* 


69 


56.058 


65.551 


15 .004 


12 .087 


.301* 


-4.871* 


48 


36.250 


42 .250 


14.209 


12 .122 


.081 


-2.273* 


47 


25.340 


42.723 


14.081 


9.047 


-.182 


-6.595* 


35 


36.629 


44.829 


15.581 


7 .820 


.396* 


-3.368* 


44 


25.750 


45; 864 


14.371 


9.540 


.326* 


-9.250* 


84 


39.524- 


46.560 


13.268 


8.187 


;184 


-4.526* 


114 


33.789 


43.649 


13.779 


7.548 


.162 


-7.211* 


109 


35.716 


42.560 


14.073 


8.772 


.304* 


-5.055* 


81 


32.901 


42.914 


14.029 


7.294 


.122 


-6.006* 


69 


32 .812 


38.174 


13.147 


12 .251 


.250* • 


-2 .861* 


48 


42.812 


48; 125 


13.368 


7.889 


.068 


-2 .445* 


47 


31.240 


45 .468 


13.821 


7.983 


-.059 


-5.920* 


35 


41.657 


49.571 


14.572 


^ 7 i465 


.182 


-3.097* 


44 


33.614 


48.341 


12.141 


11 .540 


.297 


-6 . 954* 


84 


46.429- 


52.119 


12 .452 


7.764 


.001 


-3.557* 


114. 


40.956 


49;149 


13.126 


6; 974 


.023 


-5.943* 


109 


42.661 


48.110 


13.852 


7.548 


.229* 


-4;pl3* 


81 


37.099 


49.074 


12.591 


6.612 


-.100 


-7.284* 


69 


36.551 


45.696 


13.033 


ll;l36 


.367* 


-5.551* 


48 


27.667 


33.104 


10.519 


8.106 


.162 


-3.089* 


47 


20.979 


33.000 


9.708 


8.143 


.135 


—6.986* 


35 


24;457 


34.314 


11.057 


8.411 


.132 


-4.494* 


44 


18.15: 


37.091 


7.695 


8.725 


.192 


-11.998* 


84 

114 

109 

81 

69 


30.25C ' 

26.325 

27.064 

21.642 

23.232 


36.310 

34.167 

33.128 

34.852 

31.507 


10.006 

9.673 

10.433 

9.428 

9.627 


6.722 

6.536 

5.992 

6.289 

8;109 


.062 

.001 

.067 

.005 

.102 


-4.746* 

-7.174* 

-5.422* 

-10.516* 

-5.757* 


to or 


greater than the state mean 
(CONTINUED) 




at the .05 









95 

62 

49 

49 

35 

36 

45 

46 

81 

L 09 

95 

62 

49 

49 

35 

36 

45 

46 

81 

L09 

95 

62 

49 

49 

35 

36 

45 

46 

81 

.09 

95 

62 

49 

49 

o p 
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TABLE VI (Con't) 



59.886 


70.571 


14.000 


10.138 


.349* 


^4.474* 


57.722 


67.639 


15 .176 


8.868 


,534* 


-4>630* 


56.556 


68.133 


13 .261 


9.536 


.422* 


-6.3,40* 


48.761 


-71.435 


13.372 


7.705 


.241 


-11.200* 


70.173- 


77.037 


12.835 


6.866 


,044 


-1.174 


66.092- 


72.046 


14.706 


6.921 


.497* 


-4.870* 


63.211 


70.937 


13.725 


8.228 


,282* 


-5,431* 


56.548 


70.516 


14.368 


6.303 


.393* 


-8,312* 


57 .041 


69.796 


12.378 


8.132 


.423* 


-7.705* 


64,551 


68.143 


13 .460 


9;449 


.475* 


-2.055* 


34.314 


39.514 


10 .473 


8.212 


.467* 


-3,126* 


29.028 


40.417 


11.528 


6.487 


.414* 


-6,425* 


29.267 


38.756 


11.391 


7.583 


.417* 


-5.930* 


29.413 


41.000 


10.277 


6.346 


.034 


-6.607* 


40.358- 


42.691 


8.636 


5.288 


.052 


-2.123* 


37.899- 


42.817 


10.370 


5.205 


.631* 


-6.294* 


34.589 


40.905 


10.712 


6.383 


.330* 


-5.860* 


31.581 


41.468 


10.017 


5.548 


.479* 


-8.820* 


33.041 


39.796 


9.247 


7.411 


.763* 


-7.901* 


35.306 


38.878 


9.894 


7.899 


.527* 


-2,833* 


48.429 


55.143 


12.601 


9.075 


.269 


-2.963* 


46.222 


56.806 


12 .767 


8.211 


.550* 


-5 .147* 


44.822 


53.267 


14 .412 


9.757 


.552* 


-4.662* 


41.696 


57.326 


11.151 


8.184 


.029 


-7,773* 


55.321- 


59.469 


10 .500 


6.557 


-.008 


-3.005* 


54.440- 


58.605 


11.681 


6.532 


.350* 


-3,879* 


50.916 


58.021 


13.767 


7.089 


.327* 


-5,222* 


43.806 


59.210 


13.122 


6.494 


.360* 


-9.806* 


45 .245 


56.898 


12 .414 


5.924 


.283* 


-6.716* 


50.939 


55.265 


12.214 


9.539 


.454* 


-2.612* 


25.800 


30.371 


5.984 


5.391 


.102 


-3.542* 


23.056 


30.222 


8.579 


5 .243 


.431* 


-5,447* 


21.533 


29.778 


7.057 


6.633 


.304* 


-^6,840* 


23.391 


33.000 


7.028 


.5.680 


.390* 


-9,166* 


29.741- 


32.778 


6.899 


5.000 


.181 


-3 .525* 


30.450- 


33.394 


8.287 


5.090 


.634* 


-4.795* 


26.642 


31.716 


8.088 


5.690 


.313* 


-5.955* 


22.935 : 

24.204 

25.959 


31.565 

32.143 

30.347 


7.983 

7.323 

7.530 


6.540 
5.719 
6 .566 


,564* 

.491* 

.623* 


-9.847* 

-8,267* 

-4,969* 



greater than the state mean 
at the ,05 level 
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Parent Estimates to Performance ~ School System (See Table VII) 



The next set of ccmiparisons involved the estimates vdiich parents 



made concerning the performance of their children. The mean for 



parent estimates of fourth graders was significantly (.05) higher 



for three of the four OST means. Academic Ability was the exception 



The t-tests based on the data for boys followed this pattern. As 



for the girls, no significant differences were found between the 



mean for parent estimate and the mean for actual performance on the 



ability or achievement tests. These findings indicate that the 



parents of fourth grade girls were somewhat more accurate in estim- 



ating level of performance than the parents of fourth grade boys 



At the sixth grade level, the results were somewhat different. 



Parents rated their children significantly (.05) higher on all 



tests. Significant differences (.05) were also found when the 



data were divided according to sex. 



The degree of relationship in the fourth grade between perform- 



ance and parent estimates was as follows: Academic Ability, 



X 5= —.176; Reading, r = -.189; English, r = -.167; and Mathematics, 



r = -.163. Only the -.189 was found to be significant (.05). The 
r*s for girls were also negative and ranged from -.324 to -.021, 
the -.324 being significant (.05) . The results obtained for boys 



were different. These r's varied between .192 and .275; two of these 



r's were significant (.05) 












TABLE VII 



t^yalues and Correlation Coefficients - Test to 
Parent Estimates — School System 



Grade 4 



n X Y 



A 


Boys 


63 


64.048 


63 .4x3 


C 

A 


Girls 


51 


70.588 


70.784 


D 


Both 


114 


66.974 


69.474 


R 


Boys 


63 


35i587 


40.302 


D 


Girls 


51 


42.784 


45 .706 


G 


Both 


114 


38.807 


42.719 


E 


Boys 


63 


42 i254 


46.841 


N 


Girls 


51 


49.843 


51.137 


G 


Both 


114 


45.649 


48.763 




Boys 


63 


28.619 


33.143 


A 

T 


Girls 


51 


30^961 


34.137 


H 


Both 


114 


29.667 


33.588 



GPADE 6 








A 


Boys 


44 


66.205 


71i932 


C 

A 


Girls 


38 


63.947 


74.316 


D 


Both 


82 


65.159 


72.988 


R 


Boys 


44 


38.091 


40 .818 


D 


Girls 


38 


38.842 


43.737 


G 


Both 


82 


38.439 


42.171 


E 


Boys 


44 


51.205 


56 i 900 


N 


Girls 


38 


55.263 


59.921 


G 


Both 


82 


53i085 


53.305 



28.477 32.455 

27.500 34.053 

28^024 33.317 



* 



S 

X 


S 

V 


r 

xy - 


t 


18.819 


i2i029 


.204* 


-1.719 


13.144 


10i893 


-i021 


-04081 


16.776 


11;545 


-.176 


-1.215 


14.928 


11.167 


.275* 


-2.339* 


11.288 


7.414 


.211 


-14414 


13 .841 


10.001 


-.189* 


-2 .253* 


13 .457 


8.925 


4232 


-2 .543* 


10 i441 


6.991 


-.324* 


-0.645 


12.726 


8i363 


-4167 


-2.033* 


11 .846 


8.942 


.192 


-2.679* 


9.276 


6il22 


-.203 


-1.874 


10.791 


7.791 


-.163 


-2.927* 



164179 


94355 


.741* 


-3 .400* 


13 4299 


7.933 


.642* 


-6.255* 


14.867 


8.750 


.719* 


-6;744* 


114379 


94156 


;767* 


-2 .474* 


10.694 


64757 


i712* 


-3.992* 


11.005 


8.216 


.778* 


-4.880* 


12 .538 


84274 


.714* 


-4.289* 


114603 


7.235 


i540* 


-2.927* 


12 .210 


7 .908 


.693* 


-5.358* 


8.901 


7.096 


.688* 


-4.036* 


8.023 


6.303 


.516* 


-5.605* 


8.468 


6.575 


.647* 


-7 4317* 



M 

A 

T 

H 



Boys 44 
Girls 38 
Both 82 



Significant at the .05 level 
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For sixth graders, the relationships between parent estimate 
and actual performance were markedly different from the results 
found in the fourth grade. The correlation for Academic Ability 
waa r = .719? for Reading, r = .778; for English, r = .693; and 
for Mathematics, r = .647. When boys and girls were separated, 
the correlations for boys on the four tests ranged from .688 to 
.767, and the girls coefficients ranged from .516 to .712. All 
of the r*s for the sixth grade were significant at the .05 level. 

Parent Estimate to Performance - By School (See Tabl e VIII) 

As for the relationship between parent 
in the several schools, the findings at the 
School "five” had r's for the tests ranging 
In contrast, school "seven” had r's ranging 
r*s for school "seven" were all significant 
schools studied did not rate their children 
than their actual performance. In most cases, however, the estimate 
means were somewhat higher. 

At the sixth grade level, the results seemed consistent with 
the values obtained on a system-wide basis. Only one t-value was 
not significant at this level. The parents generally rated their 
children significantly (.05) higher than actual performance. 



estimates and performance 
fourth grade were varied, 
from -*181 to —.033. 
from *407 to *601. The 
(.05). Parents in the 
significantly higher 





TABLE VIII 



t**Values and Correlation Coefficients - Test to 
Parent Estimate - By School 



GRADE 4 





Sch. 

■ No, _ 


N 


X 


Y 






^xv 


t 


A 


5 


36 


71.917 


72.306 


15.979 


13.009 


-.174 


-0.105 


D 


7 


30 


72.133 


68 . 967 


14.795 


11.598 


.537* 


1.334 


g 


5 


36 


42 .167 


43 .806 


12.214 


11.389 


-.181 


-0.542 


G 


7 


30 


40.667 


42.167 


13.368 


8.883 


.407* 


-0.648 


E 

N 

G 


5 


36 


48.278 


50.028 


10.430 


9.758 


-.033 


-0.723 


7 


30 


49.033 


48.867 


13.543 


8.169 


.601* 


0.084 




5 


36 


33.083 


33.917 


9.658 


8.945 


-.100 


- .362 


s 


7 


30 


31.967 


33.100 


10.321 


7.097 


.592* 


-0.741 



» 



GRADE 6 



b 


5 


22 


69.636 


74.727 


13.124 


8.113 


.781* 


-2 .818* 


A 

D 


7 


30 


64.800 


71.433 


13.637 


8.067 


.834* 


-4.421* 


R 


5 


22 


43.864 


45.864 


7.536 


5.575 


.566* 


-1.478 


8 


7 


30 


37.233 


40.167 


10.102 


7.240 


.827* 


-2.778* 


g 


5 


22 


55 .864 


60.591 


10.611 


6.068 


.498* 


-2 .401* 


6 


7 


30 


51.200 


56.233 


13.187 


8.016 


.810* 


-3.368* 


M 

A 

X 


5 


22 


30.182 


34.364 


6.638 


5.602 


.636* 


-3.697* 


7 


30 


28.033 


32.567 


8.919 


7.006 


.657* 


-3.643* 



Significant at the .05 level 
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The relationships between ostimate and score for the two 
schools were as follows: school "five" r*s ranged from .498 to 

•781; and school "seven" r^s ranged from .657 to .834. All the 
r*s for the sixth grade were significant (.05). 

Parent Estimate to Student Estimate - School System (See Table IX) 

The last major comparison was between the estimates of parents 
and the estimates of students. At the fourth grade level, there 
was no significant (.05) difference between the estimate of 
parents and the estimates of their daughters • Therefore, these 
parents and their children rated performance at similar levels. ^ 
The boys and their parents did differ significantly (.05) in 
Reading, English, and Mathematics.. When the data for the sexes 
were combined, significant (.05) differences were found in Reading, 
English, and Mathematics. 

The amount of relationship between parents and fourth graders 
estimates varied. With the data combined, the r*s for Academic 
Ability, Reading, English, and Mathematics were .ISS,, .365, .076, 
and .105, respectively. Only the .365 was significant (.05). 

For the girle and their parents, the r*s ranged from .224 to .470. 
Two of the four values were significant (.05). They were .470 for 
Reading and .299 for Mathematics* As for the boys, there were no 
®^9J®ificant (.05) relationships between their estimates and those 
of their parents. The r*s ranged from -.081 to .228. 
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TABLE IX 



t -Values and Correlation Coefficients - Parent 



Estimate to Student Estimates - 



GRADE 4 



School System 







N 


3T 


Y 


S 

X 


S 

V 


r 

xy 


t 


A 


Boys 


60 


67.983 


69.517 


11.827 


11 .220 


-i081 


-0.701 


s 


Girls 


48 


71.167 


71.521 


10.610 


9.689 


.242 


•^0.196 


D 


Both 


108 


69.398 


70.407 


11.362 


10.566 


.188 


-0.750 


B 


Boys 


60 


40.000 


43.800 


11.096 


8.839 


.010 


-2 .085* 


D 


Girls 


48 


46.021 


45.979 


6.988 


8.599 


.470* 


0.035 


G 


Both 


108 


42.676 


44.769 


9*918 


8.760 


.365* 


-2 .058* 


E 


Boys 


60 


46.500 


50 .467 


8.806 


7.034 


.228 


-3.092* 


N 


Girls 


48 


51.292 


52.104 


6.940 


7.727 


.224 


-0.615 


G 


Both 


108 


48.630 


51.194 


8.345 


7.360 


.076 


-2 .491* 


M 


Boys 


60 


32.917 


36.617 


8.947 


6.413 


.110 


-2.750* 


A 


Girls 


48 


34.146 


34.938 


6.137 


5.471 


.299* 


-0.796 


H 


Both 


108 


33.463 


35.870 


7.814 


6.044 


.105 


-2.672* 






GRADE 6 



A 


Boys 


42 


71.310 


72.667 


9.126 


6.491 


.419* 


^1.010 


C 

i 


Girls 


36 


74.444 


71.917 


7.777 


8a88 


.425* 


1.770 


Both 


78 


72.756 


72.321 


8.621 


7.284 


.397* 


0.437 


R 


Boys 


42 


40.357 


42 .000 


9.084 


5.392 


.561* 


-1.415 


D 


Girls 


36 


43.889 


43.139 


6.395 


6.034 


.479* 


0.708 


G 


Both 


78 


41.987 


42.526 


8.104 


5.688 


.522* 


-0.673 


E 


Boys 


42 


56.452 


60.333 


8.184 


5.295 


.572* 


-3.732* 


W 


Girls 


36 


60.056 


58.806 


6.887 


7.103 


.194 


0.844 


G 


Both 


78 


58.115 


59.628 


7.778 


6.200 


.335* 


-1.636 




Boys 


42 


32.333 


34.214 


6 .716 


4.842 


.437* 


-1.925 


A 

T 


Girls 


36 


34.278 


32 .444 


6.111 


4.626 


.335* 


1.744 


H 


Both 


78 


33.231 


33.397 


6.477 


4.795 


.355* 


-0.225 



* 



o 
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Significant at the <05 level 
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At the sixth grade level, there was only one significant 
difference between parent and student . estimates . That one was 
between the boys and their parents on the English test. 

The measures of relationship at the sixth grade level appear 
markedly different from those found at the fourth grade level. 

At the fourth grade level, three of twelve correlation coefficients 
were significant («05)f but at the sixth grade level, eleven of 
twelve relationships were significant. When the sixth grade 
data for the sexes were combined^ the r*s ranged from .355 to 
.552. These were all significant (.05). For the boys, relation- 
ships varied between .419 and .572 . These were also significant 
(.05). The correlation coefficients between the estimates of girls 
and their parents ranged from .194 to .479. The hypothesis of no 
relationship (.05) could not be rejected for .194, but it could 
be for the other values. This evidence indicates that there was 
more relationship between boys and their parents than the girls 
and their parents . 

Parent Estimate to Student Estimate — Bv School (See Table X) 

In the by school comparisions, none of the t-values at the 
fourth grade level were significant, and only one value was 
significant at the sixth grade level. As far as relationships 
were concerned, there were no significant relationships at the 



fourth grade. 
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TABLE X 

t-Values and Correlation Coefficients - Parent 
Estimate to Student Estimate - By School 



GRADE 4 





No. 


N 


X 


Y 








t 


A 


5 


34 


71.618 


73.118 


13 .057 


8.090 


-.181 


-0.528 


c 

h 


7 


28 


69.036 


69.071 


10.973 


8.848 


-.175 


-0 .012 


R 


5 


34 


43;235 


46.735 


11.468 


8.058 


.046 


-1.488 


D 

G 


7 


28 


42.321 


43.286 


8.358 


9.233 


.105 


-0.433 




5 


34 


49.559 


52.941 


9.842 


8.297 


.017 


-1.545 


N 

G 


7 


28 


48.607 


51.214 


7.997 


6.350 


.035 


-1.375 




5 


34 


33 .412 


36.971 


8.951 


6.250 


-.091 


-1.825 


A 

T 

H 


7 


28 


32.786 


33.714 


7.094 


5.098 


-.013 


-0.559 


GRADE 6 
















a 


5 


19 


73.474 


73.053 


7.784 


6.753 


-.045 


0.174 


C 

s 


7 


29 


71.759 


71.448 


8.007 


7.665 


.641* 


0.251 


R 


5 


19 


45.053 


44.105 


5.452 


5.269 


.052 


0.559 


B 


7 


29 


40.517 


41.483 


7.104 


5.698 


.668* 


-0.969 


E 

G 


5 


19 


59.526 


59.789 


5.806 


7.821 


.077 


-0 .122 


7 


29 


56.586 


58.897 


7 .917 


6.366 


.744* 


-2.342* 


M 


5 


19 


33.579 


33.105 


5.470 


4.988 


-.161 


0.259 


§ 


7 


29 


32.931 


33.138 


6.834 


5 .370 


.510* 


-0>181 








•» 


Significant 


at the 


.05 level 










At sixth grade level, one school had r*s for the four tests 
ranging from .510 to .744 • All these were significant (.05) • The 
other school had r*s ranging from -.161 to .077. None of these 
were significant (.05). 

Other Findings * In addition to the consideration of relationships 
and differences between means, a study of data revealed that there 
was a difference between the variability of how a student actually 
scored and the variability of perceptions of performance; Whether 
students or parents estimated test performance, they did so with 
less variability than the actual test scores had contained* 
Estimates seemed to be more tightly grouped than scores* 

In order to test whether or not the differences between the 
variances occurred by chance, t-tests for the differences between 
related variances were computed* For reasons of convenience, 
t-tests were computed with the data for the sexes combined, although 
it might be mentioned that the variances obtained with sexes 
separate followed the same pattern as the variances with sexes 
combined * 

At the fourth grade level, there was significantly (*05) more 
variability in test scores than in the students* estimates of 
their performance* This was true for all tests* Significant 
t-values were also found for all the sixth grade tests (See Table 
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TABLE XI 



Differences between the variances of 
estimates and test scores 



TESTS 


N 


1 VAR 1 


VAR 1 


rJ 


t 






STUDENT’S ESTIMATES - 1 


?EST SCO 


^S 


F 


Acad. 


657 


109.495 


335.916 


.205 


15 .549 


0 


Rdg. 


667 


88.849 


210.743 


.241 


11.829 


R 


Eng. 


667 


70.694 


191.989 


.212 


13.769 


H 


Math 


667 


55.473 


109.056 


.135 


8.963 


$ 


Acad. 


625 


64.593 


224.670 


.114 


16.684 




Rdg. 


625 


42 .042 


116.856 


.220 


13.648 


T 

H 


Eng. 


625 


58.630 


179.292 


.137 


14.836 


n 


Math. 


625 


33.432 


66 .635 


.226 


9.014 






PARENT’S ESTIMATES - TEST SCORES 


K 


Acad. 


114 


133.287 


281.434 


-.176 


4.109 


0 


Rdg. 


114 


100.020 


191.573 


-.189 


3*564 


5 


Eng. 


114 


69.940 


161.951 


-.167 


4.640 


H 


Math. 


114 


60.700 


116.446 


-.163 


3.558 


S 


Acad. 


82 


76.563 


221.028 


.719 


7.146 


I 

if 


Rdg. 


82 


67 .502 


121.110 


.778 


4.215 




Eng. 


82 


62.536 


149.084 


.693 


5.560 


1 


Math. 


82 


43.231 


71.707 


.647 


. 3*001 



* All differences significant (Alpha level ,05) 
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Another question which arose when the data was being 
studied was, did the sixth graders rank themselves more accurately 
than fourth graders? Specifically, were the correlations between 
estimates and performances higher for sixth graders? Once again, 
for convenience, the data for the sexes were combined. The r*s 
were transformed into Fisher's Z*s and a critical ratio was 
computed between the r*s of fourth and sixth graders. No 



significant (.05) differences were found between the r*s for 
any of the four tests (See Table XII) . 

The same type analysis was performed between the r*s for the 
parents of fourth and sixth grade students. The findings here 
were different than those obtained for the students. The relation 
ships between estimates and performance were significantly (.05). 
higher for the parents of sixth graders than for the parents of 
fourth graders. This v/as true for the four tests: Academic 

Ability, Reading, English, and Mathematics (See Table XII) . 

Critical ratios were computed to see if the parents and 
children were more in agreement at the sixth grade level than 
parents and children at the fourth grade level. There was no 
significant (.05) difference found between the r*s for parents 
and children at the tv/o grade levels. Although the relationships 
between parents* and children's estimates were higher for sixth 
graders on all four tests, the differences were not great enough 
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TABLE XII 

Differences*^ Between r*s at the Fourth 
stna Sbtth Gfaae levels 



- * 

jOMPARB 


TESTS 


. FOURTH TO SIXTH 


DIFF 






N 


r 


N 


r 


CR 


T 


Acad. 


667 


.21 


625 


.11 


1.785 


1 


Rdg. 


667 


.24 


625 


.22 


.357 


to 


Eng • 


667 


.21 


625 


.14 


1.250 


wv/ 

S 

5 


Math. 


667 


.14 


625 


.23 


-1.607 


T 


Acad. 


667 


-.18 


625 


.72 


-7.364* 


E 


Rdg. 


667 


-.19 


625 


.78 


-8.378* 


T 

9 


Eng. 


667 


-.17 


625 


.69 


-6.891* 


to 

p 


Math. 


667 


-.16 


625 


.65 


-6.351* 


p 


Acad. 


667 


.19 


625 


.40 


-1.523 


A 

R 


Rdg. 


667 


.39 


625 


.52 


-1.391 


to 


Eng. 


667 


.08 


625 


.34 


-1.788 


S 

T 

U 


Math 


667 


.11 


625 


.36 


-1.788 



* Significant at *05 level 
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to reject the hypothesis that these discrepancies occurred by 
chance (See Table XII) • 

The last comparisons made concerned the differences between 
correlation coefficients for boys and girls. Did the boys and the 
girls differ as to the degree of relationship between their 
estimates and performance? For fourth graders, no significant 
(.05) differences were found for any of the tests. At the sixth 
grade level, no significant (.05) differences were found between 
the r*s for boys and girls on any of the tests . (See Table XIII). 

When comparisons were made between the parents of boys and 
the parents of girls to see if the parents of either sex had a 
higher relationship between an estimate of their child's perform- 
ance and the actual performance, the following results were obtained. 
The parents of fourth grade boys showed significantly (.05) more 
agreement between estimate and performance on the English and 
Math^atic test. On the Academic Ability and Reading tests, 
however, the parents of boys and girls did not differ significantly 
(.05) . At the sixth grade level, no significant (^05) differences 
were found for any of the tests (See Table XIII) . 




Concerning the relationship between estimates, a by-sex 



comparison was made to see if there was a significantly (.05) 



higher relationship between the boys and their parents than between 



the girls and their parents. At the fourth and sixth grade level. 
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Differences 6'etween r*s 



for Boys and Girls 



COMPARE 


TESTS 


BOYS TO 


GIR] 


[iS 


DIFF 


N 


r ! 


N 


. r 


CR 


S 


F 


Acado 


344 


oil 


323 


.21 


-1.299 


s 


O 

u 


Rdg. 


344 


o22 


323 


.22 


.000 


T 


R 

T 


Eng. 


344 


,17 


323 


.12 


.649 


to 


a 


Math 


344 


.05 


323 


.08 


- .390 


S 


s 

T 


Acad. 


313 


.20 


312 


.24 


- .500 


1 


X 

X 


Rdg. 


313 


.35 


312 


.35 


.000 


D 


T 

H 


Eng. 


313 


.17 


312 


.21 


- .500 


I 




Math • . 


?13 


,32 


312 


.34 


- .250 


T 

E 


g 


Acad. 


63 


.20 


51 


-.02 


1^128 


S 

m 


g 


Rdg. 


63 


.28 


51 


.21 


.410 


T 


tT 


Eng. 


63 


.23 


51 


-.32 


2.871* 


X*w 


XI 


Math. 


63 


.19 


51 


-.20 


2.000* 




1 


Acad . 


44 


.74 


38 


.64 


.826 


E 


T 


Rdg. 


44 


.77 


38 


.71 


.565 


9 


X 

H 


Eng. 


44 


.71 


38 


.54 


1.260 






Math. 


44 


.69 


38 


.52 


1.173 


1 


E 


Acado 


60 


-.08 


48 


.24 


-1.600 






Rdg. 


60 


.01 


48 


.47 


-2 .500 


E 

N 


r 


Eng. 


60 


.29 


48 


.22 


.050 


T 




Math. 


60 


.11 


48 


.30 


-1.000 


to 


s 


Acado 


42 


.42 


36 


.43 


- .042 


S 

'll 


1 

JC 


Rdg. 


42 


.56 


36 


.48 


.466 


□ 

r\ 


T 


Eng. 


42 


.57 


36 


.19 


1.940 


s 


H 


Math . 


42 


.44 


36 


.34 


.506 



¥ 



* 



Significant at the .05 level 
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no significant differences were found between the sexes concerning 
agreement between parents and children. (See Table XIII) . 

In this last section, the analysis was limited. Often the 
data was not analyzed by sexes or by school when these kinds of 
comparison actually would have been possible. Two factors account 
for this, one theoretical and the other practical. Sometimes 
contiparing sexes or schools would have resulted in small N*s. It 
felt that inferences from such small groups would not be too 
valuable. Moreover, time demands and pressures of other duties 
did not permit an exhaustive analysis for all data. 

COMCLUSIONS 

One propose of statistics is to enable a researcher to make 

inferences. A small group, or sample, is studied; and on the 

basis of what is found, inferences are made concerning a larger 

group or population. The sample is intended to be representative 

of the population. In this study, samples of students and parents 

were drawn frcmi the South-Western City School District. 

As far as the students are concerned, it seems reasonable to 

sey that the sample was representative of all fourth and sixth 

graders in the school system. The conclusions drawn in this 

section should apply to this school system. In addition, it is 

possible that South-Western is representative of other school 

systems. For this reason, what follows might be applicable to 
other districts. 
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In this study, it can be safely said that the South-VJestern 
students rated themselves higher than they actually performed. 

This was true of both fourth and sixth graders and for both sexes 
at these levels. Overrating was found in all the schools studied, 
even when a particular school scored at or above the state norms. 

In only one case at the fourth and one at the sixth grade (out of 
72 comparisons) did the differences fail to be significant. It 
must be concluded, therefore, that children such as those studied 
tend to overestimate their performance. 

In addition to this, the students had difficulty ranking 
themselves accurately. For fourth graders, the relationships 
were lov/ and in some cases one could not clearly say a relationship 
even existed. The results for sixth graders also followed this 
pattern . 

Even when the fourth graders v/ere comparing themselves within 
their own schools, there was usually not much agreement betv/eeh 
estimate and performance. The sixth graders had varying amounts 
of success ranking themselves within their own schools. In sCTie 
cases, there was a substantial degree of relationship between 
estimates and performance and in others there was none. It 
appears, therefore, that students had problems ranking themselveg^ 
especially in a group as large as a school system. The fourth ! 

I 

4’ 

5 

i 
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graders also had difficulty ranking themselves within their 
schools. In the ability to rank themselves in the school system, 
no significant differences were found between the sexes or between 
the fourth and sixth grades. 

The parents of fourth grade boys tended to rate their children 
higher than their actual performance. This occurred on three of 
four tests. This did not appear to be the case when parents 
rated their fourth grade daughters. Here the discrepancy between 
estimate and performance was not too great. When the data was 
combined across sexes, differences were found in three of four 
tests. These appear to have been obtained because of the rather 
substantial difference betv/een the estimates of parents and their 
boys* performance. 

On the whole, relationships between fourth graders* performance 
aund their parents estimates were low, often negative. In many 
cases, the parents must have had little or no idea of their child's 
rank among his classmates in the district. 

Parents of sixth graders overrated their children's perform- 
ance . This was also true when the sexes were studied separately » 

The relationships between estimate and performance was markedly 
higher at this grade level. Parents did quite well ranking their 






children. 
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For the school system, in general, parents tended to overrate 
their children. Parents did a rather poor job of ranking their 
children in the fourth grade. This was in contrast to the very 
respectable job done by sixth grade parents. It must be ronembered, 
however, that the children and parents in this portion of the study 
were not typical of the system. Care must be taken when general-: 
izing these conclusions to other groups. 

When the data was analyzed by schools, the sixth grade 
findings supported the above conclusions. The findings at fourth 
grade as far as relationships were concerned, were unexplainably 
inconsistent. 

Generally, fourth grade boys rated themselves higher than 
their parents did. This trend was also found in English at the 
sixth grade level. 

jr*. 

Agreement between parents and children as far as rankings 
were concerned appeared to be greater at the sixth grade level. 
Little agreement between parents and children was found at the 
fourth grade level. 

When the data was analyzed by school, the findings were 
uncertain at best. They seemed to support the thesis that the 
differences between parents* and children’s estimates were not 
too great. In one school, it seemed that agreement in ranking 
increased from fourth to sixth grade. 



o 
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As far as the original purposes of this study are concerned^ 
this research demonstrated the following: (1) Students have 

trouble estimating the level of their performance and their rank 
among their classmates^ (2) Many parents experience similar 
difficulties when estimating their child's performance, although 
ranking ability increased between fourth and sixth grade, (3) 

In general, parents and students estimated performance at a somewhat 
similar level, especially sixth graders and their parents and, 
the differences in correlations were not significant^ 
agreement in ranking seemed to increase from fourth to sixth grade. 
In addition to these findings which related to the original 
purposes of study, the general observation was made that estimates 
are not nearly as variable as actual performance. Estimates of 
parents and children clustered in a much smaller range than the 
abilities of the children « 

There are probably a great many explanations for the discrepan- 
cies between estimates and performance, but only one will be 
considered here. 

It seems likely that there is a breakdown in communication 
between the people that have information about children and the 
parents and the children themselves. Further, it seems likely that 
group and individual guidance aimed at closing the gap between 
estimates and performance might be indicated ^ If a program could 

er|c 
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be implemented which would give parents and children the best 
information available, then estimates might be more accurate. 

It is felt that there are many implications here for self concept 
and decision making; however, these will not be discussed at this 
time. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Considering the findings of this study, the following 
recommendations are offered: (1) This study might be repeated 

using district instead of state norms, (2) The study might be 
repeated using a more adequate parent sample, (3) A study might 
be carried out which would determine if group and individual 
guidance can cause estimates of performance to become more 



accurate . 
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Name 



• Grade 



SOXJTH-WESTBRN STUDENT REPORT 

WHAT YOUR OHIO SURVEY TEST SCORES MEAN 

Acadonlc Ability On this test you worked with numhers and 
words. Your score shows your ability to learn school work 
and what you, your parents, and teachers might expect of you 



k 

iw 
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Reading Achievement - Your reading score shows you how well 
you know what words mean and how well you can read and un- 
derstand sentences and paragraphs ^ 

English Expression Achievement - Your score shows how v?ell 
you can tell words that are correctly spelled; how well you 
can tell when words are correctly used in sentences; and how 
well you can tell if capital letters, periods, commas and 
other punctuation marks are used correctly* * 



Mathematics Achievement - Your mathematics score shows you 
how well you are able to find the answers to new problems* 
These problems were like some that you have done in arith’e- 
metic* 






HOW DID YOU DO ON THE TESTS? 

In a fev7 minutes, your test scores will be given to you* 
You will have a score for each test you took* The scores 
\wlll be numbers between 0 and 100* 









These numbers tell you hov/ well you did on the tests you 
have taken* You may not know what the numbers mean* Read 
further, you will find out* 
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OHIO PERCENTILES 



Suppose you could learn if you were among the highest, the 
lowest, dr near the middle of all the girls and boys who took 
the test, wouldn’t this give you some idea of how you compare 
to others in your grade? Many thousands of boys and girls 
from Ohio took the test«^ It is not easy to talk about such 
3,arge numbers* It would be easier if you could just think 
of how well you did in a group of 100 boys and girls c 






Think how these one hundred boys and girls might have done 
on the test* A few would have high scores, a few would have 
low scores f and there would be many with in between scores - 
just like the thousands of boys and girls who took the test 
{including you) * Remember these 100 boys and girls* 



To help y9u learn more about percentiles, here are acme 
“pretend” scores* Let*s say they are for a boy named John 
Smith* Look at the sample* 



SAMPLE 



Name 



John Smith 



Academic Ability 



Achievement 



OHIO 

%TILES 



Total 



Reading Eng* Exp* Math* 






62 



61 



57 



58 



Now look at the row of numbers on the sample* The numbers 
after OHIO %TILE tall you how well you did on the test* OHIO 
%TXLE means OHIO PERCENTILE* Say out loud {Ohio per-cen-tile) 
You need to know what an OHIO PERCENTILE is because this 
number tells you how well you did in a group 6f one hundred 
boys and girls like you read about above* 



Find the Ohio Percentile under "READING” on the sample* Write 

the score here, • This number means that John Smith was 

higher on the test than 61 boys and girls in a group of one 
hundred students In his grade* 




i 



Think of one hundred boys and girls standing in line on 
hill^ Pretend that the person highest up the hiil'wouic 
also be highest on the test*. The lowest person on the > 
w'ouid be lowest on the test«> 




Since John Smith had 61/ show where he would be, then c.;-:'. 
a man at John's place on the hllXo This show^s that 6u“ c-" 
one hundred boys and girls in John’s grads, he is hlghen- 
than 61 of them* 



Your OHIO PBRCENTIbS Will tell you where you are in a gri- 
ef oiie hundred boys and girls in your grade » You h3^7e an 
OHIO PERCENTILE for each of the different tests you have 



Before you receive your scores/ you are going to have - 
to -write down how you think you did on the tes-to. You 
given a ’-'profile" like the on which you will ylace y .- 
real scores « This "profile" will have four lines of 
line will be like the sample you worked with abo-ve<* Th: 
will be a line for Academic Ability total, Reading, E.' 
Expression and Mathematics o Look at’ the instructions f: 
filling out "How Do You Think You Did on the Test". . 
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Name 

HOW DO YOU THINK YOU DID ON THE TEST 

1. What do you think your score is for Academic 
Ability? How many boys and girls do you think are below 
you? Go up the hill marked Academic until you pass the 
number of people that you think had scores below yours. 

Draw a man at that place so you can tell where you think 
you are in Academic Ability. 

2. What do you think your score is for Reading? Go 
up the hill for Reading until you pass the number of 
people you think had scores below yours. Draw a man. 

3. Do the same for English Expression and Mathematics. .. 





VOtm SCORES 






5 



OHIO 

^TILE 



wy . 

Total 


Reading 


Eng* Exp* 


Math 











you can see that you have OHIO PERCENTILES for Acadtoic 
Ability j Reading, English Expression and Mathematics* Below 
are lines and men like the one used in the sample before* 
^ere is a line for Academic Ability, Reading, English Ex-r 
pression and Mathematics* 



1 

3 




1* Look at your Ohio Percentile for Academic Ability* 
How many boys and girls are velow you* Go up the hill 
marked Academic until you pass the number of people your 
Ohio Percentile tells you to pass * Draw a man at that place 



■i 



2* Look at your Ohio Percentile for Reading* Go up 
the hill for Reading until you pass the number of people 
your Ohio Percentile tells you to pass. Draw a man* 



3* Do the same for English Expression and Mathematics 



I 



On the ”hill” the grey area in the middle represents the | 
average or what about half the children would be expected 
do* The area to the right of this is above, averacLe and the 
area to the left of the grey is below average scores* 



Write in the word that tells about your Ohio Percentile* 
(Average, Above Average, Below Average) 



ACADEMIC ABILXTy . . 



READING SCORE 



• ♦ * ^ 
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TEST EVALUATION: SIXTH GRADE OHIO SURVEY 

TEST AND CALIFORNIA TEST OF MENTAL MATURITY 
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TEST EVALUATION: SIXTH GRADE OHIO SURVEY TEST 

AND CALIFORNIA TEST OF MENTAL MATURITY 

INTRODUCTION 

As part of the testing program at South-Western, the Ohio 
Survey Tests (OST) were administered in late September to fourth 
and sixth graders • Approximately four weeks after the completion 
of this testing, the California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) 
was administered to sixth grade classes.. One of the Ohio Survey 
Tests was the Academic Ability Test, designed to measure a 
student’s ability to learn school work. The CTMM, a scholastic 
aptitude test, was designed to give information about a student’s 
X>otentialities . It seems that a school would be primarily 
interested in a student's potential to learn its curriculum. For 
this reason, it seemed that the school would make approximately 
the same use of the OST and CTMM. This raised the question, 

"Why were both tests given in a four week period?" Would one 
of the tests give enough information about students? 

% 

PURPOSE 

The main purpose of this study was to evaluate the CTMM and 

the OST Academic Ability test in terms of their relationship to 

each other and their respective relationships to semester grades. 

In addition, the Reading, English, and Mathematics tests of the 

OST were compared to the CTMM, OST Academic Ability Test and grades, 
o 
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SUBJECTS 

The subjects for this study v/ere 43 boys and 59 girls in the 
sixth grade at a selected elementary school in the South-VJestern 
District, This school was considered . in William Zeitler's 
unpublished doctoral dissertation to be typical of the South-Western 
District,^ 



MATERIALS 

1. The California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity, Elementary 

1957 : California Test Bureau 

2. The Ohio Survey Tests, 1966: Division of Guidance and Testing, 

State of Ohio, Department of ^cEducation 

DATA COLLECTION 

A three by five card was coded for each student. On this 
card, information for fifteen variables was recorded. These 
variables are described more fully in Tables I, II, iii, 

BATA ANALYSIS 

The above information was sent to Ohio University where, 
under the direction of Dr, Charles Harrington, it was analyzed 
on the IBM/360 computer. The data were analyzed by means of a 
product-moment correlation analysis. The data were analyzed with 

the sexes separate and for the total s^ple, 

■"■ ■■ ^ . 1 . , , 

■‘william Russell Zeitler, "The Effectiveness of Cooperative 
Planning Upon Children's Achievement in Science," unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, 1965, Ohio State University, 
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When the data were returned to South-Western^ the correlations 
were tested for significance. Also, some of the data were studied 
for sex differences using a test for differences between independent 
correlations • 

No attempt was made to tesC the significance between 
correlations in a given table. The t-test for the difference 
between related correlations coefficients requires lengthy 
computations and the number of possible comparisons would have 
been prohibitive. 



RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

In evaluating tests, one is always concerned with reliability. 
A Kuder-Richardson (Formula 21) estimate of reliability was 
ccmiputed for each test. The reliability coefficient for the 
CTMM, N = 102, was .83. For the OST, Academic Ability Test - 
Total, the r for the same group was .38. These data suggested 
that the reliability of the OST Academic Ability Test was 
probably higher than the CTMM. 

Concerning the degree of relationship between these tests. 
Table I shows the correlation between CTMM total raw score and 
OST Academic Ability total raw score as .775. Since these v/ere 
both scholastic aptitude tests, a correction for attenuation was 
used to obtain a more accurate measure of their relationship. 

After correction, the r between the two tests was .91. This would 
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TABLE I 
(N = 102) 

Intercorrelations Between Fifteen Variables 



1 


2 


3 


4 


Tc 

5 


5tal S 
6 


ample 

7 


8 1 9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


2 


7n^ 




























3 


.889 


.328 


























4 


.914 


.vsr 


























5 


.728 


.368 


.747 


.675 






















6 


.329 


.230 


.311 


,286 


.329 




















7 


.775 


.428 


.784 


.730 


.934 


.392 


















8 


.712 


.249 


.804 


.559 


.777 


.267 


.773 
















9 


i703 


.266 


.773 


.597 


.753 


.212 


.739 


.810 














10 


.688 


.441 


.645 


.592 


.692 


.349 


.766 


.675 


.597 












11 


.462 


.120* 


.533 


.410 


.531 


.221 


.539 


.551 


.587 


.491 










12 


.396 


.102* 


.470 


.318 


.470 


.176* 


.499 


.535 


.585 


.433 


.752 








13 


.577 


.284 


.591 


.538 


.575 1 


.257 


.634 


.558 


.603 


.623 


.754 


.749 






14 


^481 


.150* 


.556 


.416 1 


.537 


.314 


.595 


.540 


.602 


.511 


.764 


.728 


.793 




15 


.533 


^186* 


.597 

* 


.469 

c? 


.586 


.272 

' • M - 


.631 

-^4- n 


.603 


,658 

A 1 


.572 


IsSe" 


.886 


.916 


,a7 



I. California Test of Mental Maturity - Total (raw score) 

2 • California Test of Mental Maturity - Non Language (raw score) 
3. California Test of Mental Maturity - Language (raw Score) 

4# California Test of Mental Maturity ~ Intelligence Quotient 

5. Ohio Survey Test - Academic Ability - Verbal (raw score) 

6. Ohio Survey Test — Academic Ability - Mathematics (raw score) 

7. Ohio Survey Test — Academic Ability — Total (raw score) 

8. Ohio Survey Test - Reading (raw score) 

9. Ohio Survey Test - English (raw score) 

10. Ohio Survey Test - Mathematics (raw score) 

II. Grades — Reading (1st semester) 

12. Grades - English (1st semester) 

13. Grades - Mathematics (1st semester) 

14. Grades — Science (1st semester) 

15. Grades - Total (1st semester) 
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seem to confirm the fact that these two tests did measure similar 
potentialities • 

The total scores of both tests demonstrated a substantial 
degree of relationship to semester grades. In general, it appeared 
that the OST Academic Ability Test had a slightly higher correlation 
with grades (See Table I) . 

No attempt was made to interpret the 315 intercorrelations 
which are found in the three tables. Many interesting comparisons 
can be made with these figures, and the reader is invited to study 
them in regard to his specific interests. 

One comparison which kas made concerned the sex differences 
on the OST Academic Ability - Mathematics variable. This test 
was compared with fourteen other variables. The girls had signifi- 
cantly (.05) higher correlation coefficients for these than the 
boys did (See Tables II, III, and IV) . 

Concerning the original purpose of the study, the following 
conclusions were drawn: (1) The OST Academic Ability Test v/as as 

reliable or more reliable than the CTMM, (2) Both tests measured 
similar factors, (3) The predictive efficiency of the OST Academic 
Ability Test was good or better than that for the CTMM. 
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TABLE II 
(N = 43) 

Intercorrelations Between Fifteen Variables 

Boys 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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1 10 ! 11 1 12 
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14 
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■749 


.408 


^41 
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.168 •« 


. 135 * 


^39>* 


.088-* 


.233-* 
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7 


.804 


.453 


.785 


.696 


.943 


.187-* 
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8 


.731 


.238* 


.821 


.491 


.728 


|.128»* 


.733 






... 








9 


.732 


-^a3o*^ 


.827 


.579 


.735 


• loit* 


.756 


.809 














10 


_604 


.367 


.572 


.432 


.642 


.174-^*j 


.700 


.594 


.547 












11 


.423 




.583 


.^29 


.502 


.069-* 


.495 


.559 


.609 


.433 










12 


^405 




.505 


.291* 


^504 


.092'* 


.543 


.568 


.630 


.397 


.717 








13 
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>622 


.580 


.619 


• 146** 


.706 


.536 


.584 


^•608 


^671 


.73 S 






-.-473 


.093* 


^569 


.376 


.605 


.222-* 


.628 


_a551 


.649 


.500 


.812 


745 


.806 






.527 


.106* 


A • a M 


.445 


.625 


il55-* 


.666 


. 611 f .685 


.545* 




sn9,a3i 
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* Not Significant at .05 level 

Intercorrelation significantly different (.05) for boys 



and girls 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 



California Test of Mental Maturity - Total (raw score) 
California Test of Mental Maturity - Non Language (raw score) 
California Test of Mental Maturity - Language (raw score) 
California Test of Mental Maturity - Intelligence Quotient 
Ohio Survey Test - Academic Ability - Verbal (raw score) 

Ohio Survey Test - Academic Ability - Mathjssnatics (raw score) 

Ohio Survey Test - Academic Ability - Total (raw score) 

Ohio Survey Test - Reading (raw score) 

Ohio Survey Test - English (raw Score) 

Ohio Survey Test - Mathematics (raw score) 

Grades. - Reading (1st semester) 

Grades - English (1st semester) 

Grades - Mathematics (1st semester) 

Grades -> Science (1st semester) 

Grades - Total (1st semester) 
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TABLE III 
(N = 59) 



Intercorrelations Between Fifteen Varia)?les 

Girls 





1, 
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6 


7 


8 
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10 
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13 


14 


2 
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\ ... 
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3 
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i929 


4770 


.771 
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5 


.744 


4375 


4772 


.730 
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6 


•644! 


.387 


.658- 


.662* 


.657* 












t 

1 

1 


...... 




7 


.767 


•416 


.792 


.766 


.935 


.879- 










J ■ 




* 


8 


.716 


4271* 


.802 


.624 


.831 


.613- 


.813 














- . . 


9 


4720 


.337 


.760 


.636 


.762 


*552* 


.739 


.825 












" - 


10 


^794 


.520 


.738 


.769 


.791 


.768* 


•858 


4787 


.703 











_. . 


11 


.500 


4243* 


*514 


.470 


.551 


.566 ‘ 


.585 


.559 


4569 


1590 




■ - 






12 


.451 


.208* 


.498 


.380 


.431 


.537- 


4504 


^546 


.535 


^66 


^782 








13 


• 600 


.352 


^588 


.530 


.534 


.587* 


.591 


.588 


4 604 


•698 


.799 


^53 


.. 




14 


.515 


.232* 


.567 


.465 


.468 


.646* 


.579 


.538 


.550 


.572 


4735 ] 


ill! 


4778 




15 


.573 


4288 
it Mr 


>602 
>4* a -if 


.512 


.548 


.648* 


.625 


.616 


«624 


4672 


p9iq1 


^889 


f9?4 


f898 



Not significant at the ,05 level 



Intercorrelations significantly differont (tOS) for boys 
and girls 

!• California Test of Mental Maturity ~ Total (raw Score) 

2, California Test of Mental Maturity Non Language (raw score) 

3 • California Test of Mental Maturity Language (raw score) 

4. California Test of Mental Maturity - Intelligence Quotient 

5. Ohio Survey Test - Academic Ability - Verbal (raw score) 

6. Ohio Survey Test - Academic Ability - Mathematics (raw Score) 
7i Ohio Survey Test - Academic Ability - Total (raw score) 

8* Ohio Survey Test - Reading (raw score) 

9. Ohio Survey Test - English (raw score) 

10. Ohio Survey Test - Mathematics (raw Score) 
il • Grades — Reading (1st semester) 

12 • Grades - English (1st semester) 

13 • Grades - Mathematics (1st seniester) 

14. Grades * Science (1st semester) 

15. Grades — Total (1st semester) 
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TABLE IV 
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Differences Between Intercorrelations for 

Boys and Girls • 



COMPARISON 



1 6 
GTMM-T/OST-AA-M 43 



N (bovs)r • N (girls) r CR 



;17{ 59 



2 6 

CTMM-NL/OST-AA-M 43 




3 .08* 



.14> 59 



3 6 

CTMM-L/dST-AA~M j43 



.39i 1;34 



.14^ 59 



•66 i 3 ;23* 



5 6 

OST-AA-V/OST-AA-R 


^ ^ — , -.-.-.T-, 

1 : ' • * 

i 43 ' .23 : 59 i .66 j 2;79* 


7 6 j 

OST-AA-T/OST-AA-W 


1 ' ' • ‘ 

1 43 ^ ;19 59 .88 • 5v92* 


■'■' *' 1 

8 6 

OST-R/OST-AA-M 


^ T 

43 : .13 ; 59 ;61 


2.89* 


9 6 

OST-E/OST-AA-M 


1 43 : ;10 59 ;55 


2i59* 


10, , 6 . i ; : 

OST-M/OST-AA-M 43 1 .10 ‘ 59 i c77 


4423* 


11 6 

GR-R/OST-AA-M ] 


i i 

* . 1 

43 ■ .07 - 59 • .57 


2.89* 


u — i 1 

GR-B/OST-AA-M 


43 ^ .09 59 ’• .54 ’ 


2.54* 


M 6 

gr-m/ost-aa-m 


? 1 

43 ^ .15 59 1 .59 


2.64* 


■ ■ ■■ — 1 "r 

14 6 1 i , i 

GR-S/OST-AA-M ! 43 ^ .22 : 59 ^ .65 


2.79* 


15 . 6 i ! 1 

GR-T/OST-AA-M i 43 : .16 i 59 1 *.65 


1.08* 



See Tablev I, II# or III to identi:l^ coroparisons 
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The other tests of the OST were also found to have a 
substantial relationship with semester grades. The predictive 
ability of these tests, along with the Academic Ability Test, 
seemed to be adequate for school purposes. 



RECOMMENDATION 

Based on the findings of this study and a knowledge of the 
use hp \^ich test results are put, it is recommended that the 
administration of the CTMM, which closely follows the OST, should 
be discontinued. 
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SUMMARY OF SVALUATIOM 

The evaluation section of this report is made up of three 
parts. First, a report on the activities of the resident 
counselors *n the schools. The reader is referred to the 
following sections of the "Description of Methods Used to 
Evaluate the Project, " part 2c for a summary of counselor 
contacts, part 2e for the end of year evaluation by teachers 
and principals, and part 2f, the activity logs prepared by 
the resident counselors. The second area fefers to sections 
2a, b, and d which concerns reports of the various studies 
completed by counselors. The reader shcild refer to the 
Table of Contents to locate these reports. Each report 
contains conclusions and recommendations relevant to the 
study. The third part, the evaluation prepared by the 
consultant staff follows below. 
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REPORT OP THE EtEMENTARY GUIDANCE PROJECT 
SOUTH-WESTERN CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Submitted by J. Melvin Witmer, Assistant Professor 
and Dean L* Hummel, Chairman 

Department of Guidance, Counseling, and Student Personnel 

College of Education 
Ohio University 

June 23, 196? 

INTRODUCTION 

This report is an evaluative summary of the resident counselor 
pro;}ect in the South-Western City Schools, one of several districts 
participating in elementary school guidance projects in the state of 
Ohio for the year I966-67. Regularly scheduled visitations were held, 
both at the local South-Western schools and on the university campus by 
Ohio University staff of the Department of Guidance, Counseling, and 
Student Personnel with administrators, teachers, and pupil personnel 
specia3.ists including the elementary school counselors of the schools 
in the district* This report is a statement of the results of the pro- 
ject, the conclusions that can be made about the activities of the year, 
and the recommendations made for consideration in planning future pro- 
jects and continuing the development of an elementary school guidance 
program in the South-Western City Schools. 

Consultation was given and assistance provided by two resident 
school counselors from Ohio University in planning and carrying out their 
work as school counselors in the elementary schools, and in conducting 
several research projects. In presenting a repo 2 ?t of this project the , 
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cooperation and unqualified support of the staff at South-Western City 
Schools must be recognized as contributing to any success which the pro- 
;}ect has had. The statements made in this report are based upon inter- 
views held with staff personnel in the school district during several 
visitations and the individual reports which have been presented in the 
previous sections of this final report of the resident counselor project. 
Two research projects which are near conpletion, but which have not been 
included in this report are: (l) CoBparison of Test Performance Esti- 

mates and Actual Test Performances, and (2) Conparison of the California 

Test of Mental Maturity and the Ohio Survey Test for Sixth Graders in a 
Selected School. 



BESULTS 

1, In performing the counseling and consulting roles of the 
elementary guidance function, the two resident counselors made the follow- 
ing minimum number of contacts with pupils, parents, and staff; (a) 60 T 
pupil contacts (521 individual sessions and 86 pupils in group sessions) 
(b) 583 teacher interviews, (c) II 3 parent conferences, and (d) l4o 
referrals to pupil personnel specialists and outside agencies. Sixty 
per cent of the referrals were considered as having personal-social prob- 
lems and forty per cent as having educational problems. With two excep- 
tions, the number of referrals increased with each grade level. In 
addition to the above, seventy-one different groups received an inter- 
pretation of test scores^ 

2, The desirable features of the counseling service mentioned 
most often by the teachers in a questionnaire evaluation were counseling 
with pupils individually and in groups, communication with staff and 
parents, and interpretation of test results to pupils and parents, 

er|c 
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3* Suggestions made by teachers and principals in the questionnaire 
evaluation for modifying or intproving the preserat program included limiting 
the counselor’s duties so that he would have more time to counsel with 
piqpils, observing pupils in the classroom, more adequately communicating 
with teachers and parents, and doing follow-up work with pupils. ^J?eachers 
and principals e:}q>ressed the need for a full-time counselor for each build- 
ing* 

4. There was a large measure of agreement between teacher percep- 
tion and counselor perception in a study of the functions of the elementary 
school counselor* Most of the functions included in the study were 
acceptable to teachers* There was some divergence of opinion in the areas 
of assisting teachers to prepare and present to classroom groups information 
concerning mental health, social relations, study habits, manners, and 
honesty, and concepts dealing with our working world. 

5* A study was conducted with selected third grade pupils and 
teachers to evaluate several intelligence tests . Rank-order correlations 
were computed to determine the relationship between six intelligence tests 
and an achievement test, between the intelligence tests and teacher rank, 
and between the achievement test and teacher rank* Correlations between 
teacher ranks and tests ranged from *32 to .9^^. Between the intelligence 
tests and an achievement test the correlations ranged from .34 to *84. The 
correlations ranged from *74 to between teacher ranks and the achieve- 
D«nt tests. The intelligence tests considered most adequate for use in 
grade three include the Lorge-Thorndike Multi-Level, the California Test 
of Mental Maturity, Short Form, 1963? and the Otis Short or Long Form* 

6* An evalixation was made of parent reaction to and understanding 
of achievement test scores from the Ohio Survey Test presented by the 
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counselors at a laeeting of parents for interpretation of individual test 
scores. A content analysis indicated that parent estimates of their child's 
achievement tended to fce hi^er than the test scores. Parents were unable 
, to account for differences between the test scores and their estimates, 
and in general felt their children had no work habits that would limit 
their test performance. Most parents felt their children had no serious 
educational problems, but those who did usually felt that the home, school, 
and student needed to work toward iniprovement. 

7* A case study was conducted by one of the resident counselors to 
illustrate how an entire personnel team collaborated to identify problem 

areas and provide assistance to a pupil in personal, social, and school 
ad;]ustment • 

8. A group guidance project was conducted with a class of third 
graders who were individually oriented in their work and play activities 
rather than group oriented. Teacher observation of changes in classroom 
behavior indicated an increased willingness on the part of the class to 
help students who had been absent, new friendships developed among the 
piq>ils (mostly boys), and pupils showed greater ability to share ideas 
idth the class. A social acceptance scale was used to determine whether 
there was any greater acceptance by the group for eight selected pupils. 

Five of the eight pi^ils made positive changes that vjere significant. In 
general there appeared to be an increase in sensitivity by the class 
members to the needs of others. 

9. A pilot project was conducted in planning and presenting a 
social studies unit on the world of work in grades one, two, cuid three. 

General consensus of the teachers of the pilot project was very favorable. 

The teachers felt that the materials helped the children to understand 
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themselves as individuals and their place in society. Pupils hecarije more 
aware of the role a family plays in society. lEhe materials used as the 
core for the proo'ect were easily integrated with the school subjects, and 
in many cases seemed to motivate the children toward hotter achievement. 
Counselor consultation with the teachers was important throughout the 
planning and presenting stages of the unit. 

10. An esgperimental study was conducted in order to assess changes 
in the occiqpational knowledge and understandings of primary children in 
grades one, two, and three. This study was also concerned with the extent 
to which attitudes and values mi^t be influenced by this process. There 
were eleven experimental groups and the same number of control groups. 

The treatment was the use of a unit on the world of work in which pupils 
received vocational and economic instruction. A pre-test an d a post-test 
wre administered. There were significant differences between the e:^ri- 
mental and control groips in favor of the experimental groiflps in grades 
two and three for occupational knowledge. . Kfo significant differences were 
found between the e:qoerimental and control groups in grade one. The 
inclusion of vocational and economic materials or units seemed to be a 
significant factor in the gain of occupational information by the experi- 
mental groups. It was apparent that primary children showed an interest, 
an eagerness, and a readiness for vocational and economic instruction and 
information. 

{ 
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CONCLUSIONS 

X* A major factor 'which contribu'tes to the effecti'veness of the 
counselor is the extent to which he is able and willing to comimmicate 
with pupils, teachers, the administrative and pupil personnel staff, 
the parents. The counselor is a key person in the communication network 
of the educational team \diich attempts to individualize and personalize 
the learning experiences for the child. 

2. The elementary teachers of the South-Western City Schools 
seemed to have an adequate understanding of the role and functions of the 
elementary school counselors, at least as it had been defined since there 
was no wide divergence between the teachers* perception and the counselors* 
perception of the functions, although teacher opinions were more conserva- 
tive than those of counselors. 

3» Teachers were able to predict more accurately the rank of the 
pupils on an achievement test than they could predict the rank of the 
pupils on the several intelligence tests used in the study. There was a 
substantial to hig^ relationship between teacher rankings and the different 
intelligence tests, and a high relationship between teacher rankings and 
the achievement test. The larger variation between teacher rankings and 
intelligence tests might ha-ve been due to such factors as different 
abilities being measured by the intelligence tests or in the ability of 
the different teachers to assess their pupils for intelligence. 

4. Parents seemed to overestimate the achievement of their children 
as it was measured by a standardized achievement test. 

5# A team approach to group guidance including the teacher and a 
counselor, appeared to help pupils in the class develop new friendships, 
work together more effectively on groiQ> tasks, and become more sensitive 
to the needs of others. 



6. If the number of i>ereonal contacts are used to indicate the 
importance of the different guidance functions, then consulting with 

I 

teachers and parents wDuld be first, counseling with pupils second, and 
coordinating pupil referrals third* 

7 • Approximately the same percentage of pupils were considered 
as having personal-social problems as educational problems, although a 
slightly larger percentage were considered as having problems primarily 
of a personal- social nature. 

8* Teachers considered counseling with pupils individually and 
in groins, communicating (consulting) with teachers and parents, and 
interpreting test results to pupils and parents as the more desirable 
features of the counseling sei^ce* 

9# Teachers favored limiting the counselor's secondary duties 
so that he would be free to counsel with pupils, study child behavior, 
and confer with teachers and parents. Teachers and principals indicated 
the need for a fu3Ll-time counselor in each building, 

10. The teachers who planned and presented a social studies vinit 
on the world of work in grades one, two, and three indicated that the 
project provided motivation which carried over to other aspects of learn- 
ing, developed a better understanding of themselves and the role of the 
fBinily in society, and increased their knowledge about how people earned 
a living. Teachers as well as parents, observed changes in pupil atti- 
tudes and values. 

11. Children in the primary grades, except for grade one, showed 
a significant change in occupational knowledge gained as a result of 
vocational and economic instruction. (Ehis study supports the concept 
that wcational development is longitudinal as well as developmental in 



nature. 
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12. The results of the resident counselor project have shown that 
tho professional growth of a school counselor is substantially enhanced 
through a resident counselor program. 

13* total staff of the district - instructional ^ curriculum, 
administrative, and pupil peri>onnel - has responded to the stimulus of 
the resident counselor project through their support, cooperation, 
innovation of ideas, and addition of counseling services for next year. 



o 
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IfflCOMiDATIOriS 

1* JU.though the role of the elementary school counselor needs to 
be periodically reappraised^ there is a need for further study of the 
effectiveness of the present activities in \diich the counselors are engaged* 

2* Continued emphasis should be placed on close working relation- 
ships between the counselors and the other pupil personnel specialists* 

More frequent staff meetings might be one means of facilitating even 
better communication* 

3. There needs to be a more concentrated effort toward helping 
parents gain a more realistic perception of the acdemic aptitude and 
achievement of their children and how they might conpare w5.th local groups 
as well as state or national groups* Group meetings for interpretation 
of test results to parents should be continued. 

4* further use of group guidance and ^oup counseling should be 
made to Improve such aspects of personal- social relations as social 
acceptance, cooperation, self-understanding, and sensitivity to the needs 
feelings of others* Sociometric inv'sntories and/or other appropriate 
instruments should be used to measure changes which occur as a result of 
the group estperiences* 

5# The use of vocational development materials should be continued 
and mi^t be expanded to include more groups at the primary level with 
some consideration of extending the program into several classes at the 
intermediate level to conduct longitudinal studies of the vocational 
development, of children* Continuous evaluation should be of the 
vocational development of boys and girls as a result of the vocational 
and economic instruction* further efforts should be made to evaluate 
changes In attitudes and values* 
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6. Hesident coimselors should continue to wrk with primary grade 
teachers to develop and conduct units of instruction in areas pertaining 
to the world of work and economics* 

7* It is recommended that priority be given to such guidance 
functions as counseling with pupils individually and in groups, studying 
the behavior of children in the classroom, and improving communications 
with staff and parents* A full-time counselor is recommended for each 
building to inplement the above functions to a greater extent. 

8* Continued assistance to the resident counselors should be 
provided by the staff from the Department of Guidance, Counseling, and 
Student Personnel through such consulting services as evaluating ideas 
and plans , reviewing tapes of> counseling sessions , and providing techni- 
cal assistance in educational testing and research* 

9* Continued study and experimentation should be carried out with 
such guidance activities as individual and group coimseling, vocational 
and economic instruction, and inteo^pretation of test scores to pupils and 
parents* Obviously not all of the recommendations of this report can be 
carried out, but it seems important that if research is going to be con- 
ducted, the quality of the research should be the ma^jor consideration 
rather than the quantity* There is a need at this stage in the develop- 
ment of elementary guidance to quantify some of the functions which have 
been identified as the counselor’s role* 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions 

1. School-university cooperation to enrich an on-going 
elementary guidance program through the use of resident counselors 

I 

in a supervised experienced has been demonstrated* 

2. Guidelines for an elementary guidance program can he 

i 

established* In the present Situation, an Elementary Guidance 

1 

Handbook was used* However, specific role functions for the 
counselor must be flexible* 

3* Time in a building and limiting the spectrum of counselor 
responsibilities are important considerations for increasing 
counselor effectiveness* 

4* Enrichment of an origolng program is contingent upon 

, i 

the try-out of new ideas which come with new personnel* 

5* Research, both new and continuing, has been demonstrated 

f 

\ * . 

to be a vital part of an elementary guidance program* 

6* An organized elementary guidance program becomes an 
important factor to increase teacher involvement in guidance 
activities * 

« Recommendations 

1* Resident counselor project be continued* 

2* An effort should be made to increase the time a counselor 



spends in each building* 
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3. * Limit the range of the counselor's activities to give 
him more time wich children* 

4. School-university cooperation foe utilized to provide 
for continuing education of the elementary school guidance staff* 

5* Continue the sequential developroer^t of the "World of 

t 

Work" in the elementary grades so as to utilize information 
gained in the pilot project* Make this information available to 
the curriculum study committee during the coming year* 
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